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The  military  importance  of  a  pair  of  poached 
eggs  is  not  something  to  he  sneezed  at.  Sup¬ 
porting  the  axiom  that  “an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach/’  army  men  belong  enthusiastically  to 
the  hig-and-regular-hreakfast  school. 

So  it  is  quite  a  eompliment  when  a  high-rank¬ 
ing  General  volunteers  that  he  reads  The  New 
York  Times  as  regularly  as  he  takes  his  meals. 
And  a  young  New  York  woman  goes  him  one 
better.  “I’d  sooner  miss  my  breakfast  than  my 
Times,”  is  her  considered  verdict. 

Nice  tributes  —  and  revealing. . . .  Our  readers 
find  The  Times  balaneed  diet  of  news  help¬ 
ful  in  their  personal  and  business  lives.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  may  be  sure  that 
advertising  in  The  Times  carries  more  than  a 
passing  influence. 
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Army  Press  Conference  Told 
“Sky  is  Limit”  on  Photos 


New  Order  Bars  Only  Revealing  Shots  of 
Mechanical  Equipment . . .  Public  Relations 
Chief  Soys  Press  Has  Earned  Confidence 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  13— 
Groundwork  was  laid  this  week  for 
overhauling  of  War  Department  press 
policies  with  emphasis  upon  closer 
and  more  cooperative  relations  with 
the  newspapers. 

More  than  200  officers  from  posts 
and  camps  all  over  the  United  States, 
including  several  from  the  West  Coast, 
were  told  in  assembly  here  to  drop 
the  orthodox,  service  manual  rules 
for  handling  news  and  adopt  the 
■^vorking  newspaperman’s”  methods. 

Little  Need  for  Secrecy 
There  is  little — if  any — need  for 
secrecy,  said  Major  General  Robert  C. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations.  Each  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  assigned  to  direct  dealing  with 
the  public  received  instruction  not 
only  to  welcome  press  representatives 
to  army  stations,  but  also  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  personally,  to  the  subject 
of  Aeir  prospective  news  stories. 

Additionally,  these  officers  were 
commissioned  to  send  back  to  the 
newspapers  in  the  home  communi¬ 
ties  of  their  soldier-associates,  news 
reports  of  a  “human  interest”  nature: 
weather  conditions  at  the  post,  occu¬ 
pational  assignments,  social  activities, 
etc.  “Tell  them  what  a  mother  natu¬ 
rally  wants  to  know  about  her  boy,” 
directed  Major  General  Richardson. 
“But,”  he  added,  “tell  them,  too,  about 
the  hardships  the  boys  are  enduring, 
if  any.  Help  develop  a  spirit  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  these  young  men 
are  doing.” 

Personal  calls  upon  publishers  of 
nearby  newspapers,  to  deliver  assur¬ 
ances  of  full  co-operation  also  were 
directed  to  be  made.  Treat  the  press, 
Richardson  demanded,  upon  the  basic 
principle  which  has  been  found  soimd 
in  the  mercantile  trades,  namely,  “the 
customer  is  always  right.” 

Except  for  revelatory  pictures  of 
mechanical  equipment,  “the  sky  is  the 
limit”  on  news  photographs,  the  new 
order  provides.  Newsreels  will  be 
examined  in  Washington  before 
authorized  for  release,  but  no  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  upon  them  in 
the  camps,  it  continued. 

The  conference,  first  of  its  kind  in 
War  Department  history,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Major  General  Richardson, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Gappy”  Wells,  who  won  distinction 
as  press  relations  officer  at  West  Point. 

Opening  the  conference.  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  warned  that 
deception  in  news  handling  will  un¬ 
dermine  morale  within  and  outside 
the  army.  The  public,  he  said,  does 
not  need  to  be  bolstered  up  by  false 
propaganda,  but  wants  the  fair  truth. 

“They  are  not  afraid  of  the  real 
news,”  he  assured.  “What  they  want 
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is  to  be  sure  there  is  no  ballyhoo  on 
one  side  and  no  sensational  knocking 
on  the  other.  Therefore,  it  is  vital 
that  both  the  army  and  the  people  be¬ 
hind  it  must  know  the  real  basic 
facts,  free  from  any  false  exaggeration 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will 
be  your  job  to  see  that  those  real  facts 
are  presented.” 

Col.  O.  N.  Solbert  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  keynoted  his  comments  on  the 
concept:  “Good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
public  towards  the  military  is  built 
by  first  deserving  it,  and,  secondly, 
by  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
facts  that  will  enable  it  to  judge  the 
army  for  what  it  is.  The  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  must  keep  all  channels 
of  news  and  information  open  and  en¬ 
courage  the  flow  of  good  will  and  im- 
derstanding  in  a  two-way  current 
from  the  military  to  the  public  and 
from  the  public  to  the  military.” 

He  admonished  the  officers  to  place 
all  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  news 
gatherers. 

“If  public  relations  are  wrong  about 
the  army,  it  is  usually  wrong  be¬ 
cause  of  wrong  information  or  mis¬ 
interpretation  due  to  lack  of  it;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  the  paramount  obli¬ 


gation  of  the  public  relations  officer 
to  see  that  the  public  has  full  and  cor¬ 
rect  information,”  he  counselled. 

“Today’s  overwhelming  public  favor 
often  becomes  tomorrow’s  total  dis¬ 
trust,”  Col.  Solbert  reminded.  "Cur¬ 
rent  opinion  is  always  at  the  mercy  of 
conviction.  Public  relations  officers 
must  build  for  the  long  term,  not  just 
as  a  concession  to  the  current  wel¬ 
fare.” 

Doris  Fleeson  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  spoke  of  the  women’s  in¬ 
terest  in  army  News,  and  H.  R.  Bauk- 
hage  told  the  gathering  about  the 
problems  and  desires  of  the  coimtry 
press.  Brian  Bell,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Associated  Press, 
was  scheduled  as  luncheon  speaker 
for  Friday. 

Regulations  Revamped 

Preliminary  to  this  week’s  meetings. 
Major  General  Richardson  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Wells  had  digested  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  army  press 
and  revamped  them  in  the  light  of 
criticisms,  mainly  by  the  press.  Re¬ 
cent  tightening  of  restrictions  against 
free  access  to  the  Mimitions  Building, 
office  of  the  War  Department,  had 
contributed  to  make  this  re-examina- 
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MEETING  in  Washington,  U.  S.  Army 
public  relations  officers  considered 
contacts  with  newspapers,  adopted  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  press. 
(Page  5) 

TNEC,  U.  S.  anti-monopoly  committee, 
in  a  new  report  called  the  ANPA 
a  “foe  of  the  government.”  (Page  6) 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  sells  its  AP 
membership  to  New  York  Journal- 
American.  (Page  6) 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  celebrating 
Founder’s  Day  with  program  dedi¬ 
cated  to  press  freedom,  bestows  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  upon  eight  editors  and 
educators.  (Page  7) 

PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE  re¬ 
sumes  publication  after  two-day 
suspension  caused  by  strike  of  circu¬ 
lation  employes.  (Page  8) 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  as  part 
of  $1,000,000  mechanical  moderniza¬ 
tion  program,  orders  equivalent  of  27 
units  of  Wood  presses.  (Page  9) 

FEBRUARY  newspaper  linage  showed 
increase  of  0.8%,  with  automotive 
and  classified  showing  gains.  (Page  10) 


AP-ANPA  annual  convention  pro¬ 
gram  plans  announced.  (Page  11) 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  JOURNAL 
cameraman  develops  “blackout” 
camera  (Page  14) 

DR.  MANFRED  ZAPP  and  Guenther 
Tonn,  directors  of  Transocean  News 
Service,  New  York,  indicted  and  ar¬ 
rested  for  failing  to  register  as  agents 
of  a  foreign  power.  (Page  16) 

LARGEST  percentage  of  1940  circu¬ 
lation  gains  went  to  metropolitan 
papers,  but  smaller  papers  are  better 
off  financially.  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  reports  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  up  47%  in  20  years.  (Page  44) 
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tion  necessary,  it  was  conceded.  Not 
only  in  Washington,  but  also  in  the 
field,  misimderstandings  had  caused 
some  public  relations  difficulty.  It 
was  deemed  essential  to  school  con¬ 
tact  officers  from  the  first  elementals 
down  to  the  ultimate  detail. 

Laimching  the  “new  era”  in  army 
press.  Major  General  Richardson  laid 
down  the  following  guiding  principle 
in  a  statement  for  Editor  &  Publisher: 
“Freedom  of  the  press  is  no  idle  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  American  public  is  entitled  to  full 
information  on  national  defense  prog¬ 
ress,  and  the  policy  is  to  give  the 
press  full  cooperation  in  every  proper 
news  activity.  With  that  policy  Mr. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  is  in  com¬ 
plete  accord. 

“The  only  news  which  will  be  with¬ 
held  is  that  which  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  national  defense  inter¬ 
ests  or  helpful  to  possible  enemies.  As 
I  see  it,  the  responsibility  of  army 
public  relations  officers  is  to  present 
the  facts  and  then,  with  confidence, 
leave  their  interpretation  to  the 
editor.” 

P.  R.  Officeri  on  Dnty 

Major  General  Richardson  reminded 
that  public  relations  officers  in  every 
post  of  the  army  are  on  24-hour  duty, 
exactly  as  are  line  officers. 

While  expressing  the  attitude  that 
“interpretation  of  the  news  is  solely 
an  editorial  responsibility  in  the  eyes 
of  the  War  Department,”  the  puUic 
relations  chief  added:  “We  do  hope 
that  editors  will  continue  to  scrutinize 
closely  army  stories  and  check  the 
facts  with  authoritative  sources.” 

That  urging,  he  said,  is  prompted 
by  experience.  Fifth  column  activity 
can  be  halted  by  full  cooperation  of 
the  press,  said  Major  General  Rich¬ 
ardson. 

“Vicious  unfounded  rumors  have 
been  circulated  through  various  me¬ 
diums,  but  the  alertness  of  editors 
has  foiled  the  efforts  of  enemies  of 
national  defense  to  get  their  stories 
in  print,”  said  Major  General  Richard¬ 
son  by  way  of  introducing  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  an  experience: 

“Recently,  at  a  large  eastern  can¬ 
tonment,  an  unknown  person  obtained 
the  home  telephone  numbers  of  some 
50  soldiers.  This  individual  then  tele¬ 
phoned  the  soldiers’  parents,  stating 
that  he  was  a  tent-mate  of  their  son, 
and  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  inform 
them  that  their  boy  was  seriously  ill 
at  the  post  hospital.  Continuing,  the 
individual  stated  that  military  au^or- 
ities  were  withholding  all  information 
relative  to  a  serious  epidemic  at  the 
post,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  parents  to  contact  their  son. 
The  mental  anguish  of  all  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  this  telephone  message  was 
great.  The  total  disregard  of  every 
element  of  human  kindness  was  out¬ 
standing  in  this  characteristic  fifth 
column  activity.  It  is  probable  that 
similar  cases  will  arise  throughout  the 
nation. 

“If  the  press  will  check  with  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  every  story  of  this 
type,  and  withhold  publication  until 
the  facts  have  been  ascertained,  we 
shall  be  deeply  grateful.” 

Editors  and  publishers  of  American 
newspapers  have  earned  the  right  to 
be  taken  into  the  army’s  confidence, 
by  their  wholehearted  support  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  efforts,  said  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Richardson. 
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TNEC  Report  Hits  ANPA 
As  Foe  of  Government 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  5 — The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  depicted  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  “the  country’s 
daily  newspapers  join  their  strength 
for  business  and  against  government,” 
in  a  document  released  today  by  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  (anti- 
monopoly)  Committee. 

The  report  was  written  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  economic  expert,  Donald  C. 
Blaisdell.  It  was  made  available  with 
the  notation  that  it  represents  “pre¬ 
pared  testimony,”  rather  than  find¬ 
ings  by  TNEC. 

Called  "Legal"  Ally  of  Basiness 

Titled  “Monograph  No.  26 — Eco¬ 
nomic  Power  and  Political  Pressures.” 
the  study  deals  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  In  treatment  of  its  numerous 
phases,  the  part  allegedly  played  by 
the  press  is  interwoven  but  no  special 
chapter  is  given  over  to  newspapers. 

Following  the  indictment  of  ANPA 
as  a  foe  of  government,  the  following 
sentence  appears:  “National  groups  in 
the  accounting,  engineering,  auditing 
and  advertising  professions  share  the 
general  philosophy  of  business  and 
shape  their  public  activities  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Under  the  caption  “Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,”  the  report  has  this  to  say: 

“Public  policy  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  has  been  formulated 
by  Congress  over  the  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  of  organized  industry,  an  opposi¬ 
tion  which  is  still  continuing  in  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  change  that  policy. 
The  economic  power  of  business  and 
the  ‘educational’  persuasiveness  of  its 
newspaper,  advertising,  and  legal  al¬ 
lies,  enabled  it  between  1933  and  1937 
to  frustrate  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  labor 
relations.  .  .  .  The  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  shares  a 
community  of  interest.” 

The  revised  food-drug-cosmetic  act, 
the  report  says,  was  given  little  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  press,  which  prompts  the 
TNEC  expert  to  find  this  motive: 
“Newspapers  had  apparently  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  menace  to 
advertising.  Business  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  during  consideration 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  maintain 
the  value  of  advertising  to  business, 
without  regard  to  the  consumer’s  in¬ 
terest.”  Set  out  at  this  point  was  the 
quoted  testimony  of  a  witness  on  this 
legislation: 

“No  advertiser  would  have  cause 
to  fear  more  than  an  order  to  stop 
falsifying  unless  either  his  commod¬ 
ity  were  intrinsically  dangerous  or 
the  Government  could  succeed  in  the 
difficult  task  of  proving  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.” 

"Control  of  Advertising" 

The  expression  “control  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  which  legislators  have  studi¬ 
ously  avoided,  was  used  by  Blaisdell 
in  his  observation;  “The  question  of 
control  of  advertising  was  further 
complicated  by  department  rivalries.” 
(The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
were  contenders  for  this  right  of  “con¬ 
trol.”) 

An  excerpt  from  a  story  printed  in 
E.  &  P.  (July  17,  1937,  p.  7)  was  in¬ 
serted  to  establish  the  statement  that 
ANPA  was  responsible  for  exemption 
of  the  press  from  the  punitive  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  revised  law. 

The  author  contends  numerous 
trade  associations  have  given  “public 
importance”  to  “private  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives”  by  forceful  advocacy  of  those 


tenets.  In  that  connection,  this  il¬ 
lustration  is  used:  “Because  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  ANPA  regards  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  as  a  ‘privileged’  business.” 
The  index  reference  to  this  assertion, 
under  a  principal  heading  “American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association”  is 
— “creates  public  problems.” 

Blaisdell  charges  the  press  with 
responsibility  for  rejection  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  nomination  of  for¬ 
mer  Representative  Thomas  R.  Amlie 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  Newspaper  opposition  to  Amlie, 
a  leader  in  the  House  liberal  bloc, 
was  placed  at  “almost  100%.” 

Newspaper  use  of  “canned”  articles 
prepared  by  bankers’  association  carry 
their  message  to  25,000,000  readers,  and 
paid  advertising  supplements  those 
messages,  says  the  report.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  is  dispensed  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  is  available  at  a 
“moderate  rate”  to  association  mem¬ 
bers.  Blaisdell  continued. 

"Prisonart  of  Own  Beliafs" 

To  this,  the  author  adds:  “Even 
where  editors  and  publishers  are  men 
of  the  highest  integrity,  they  are  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  of  big  business  en¬ 
terprises,  and  their  papers  inevitably 
reflect,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their 
economic  interest.  When  organized 
business  deliberately  propagandizes 
the  country,  using  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  one  medium,  the  press  is  a 
direct  means  of  channeling  business 
views  into  the  public  mind.” 

And  at  another  point,  Blaisdell  gives 
expression  to  this  opinion:  “Both  press 
and  radio  are,  after  all,  ‘big  business’ 
and  even  where  they  possess  the  high¬ 
est  integrity,  they  are  the  prisoners  of 
their  own  beliefs.” 

Set  out  as  an  instance  of  “railroad 
pressure  on  press.”  is  the  following 
recital; 

“After  the  St.  Louis  Star  had  con¬ 
demned  the  Alleghany  deal  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  March  14,  1930,  officials  began 
to  work  on  the  press  with  the  result 
that  a  change  in  the  general  attitude 
was  brought  about.  This  change  is 
shown  by  reference  to  the  following 
letter  from  W.  T.  Kemper  (a  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  director  who  had  be¬ 
come  a  ‘volunteer’  for  the  Alleghany 
company)  to  Mr.  E.  J.  White,  vice- 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific; 
‘Dear  Ed:  here  is  a  clipping  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  the  17th.  Looks 
like  they  were  with  us.  Love  and 
good  cheer.’  ” 

(The  report  does  not  explain  the 
basis  on  which  the  St.  Louis  Star's 
position  was  determined  by  reference 
to  the  Kansas  City  Star.) 

Calif  Free  Prasi  "A  Slogan" 
“Free  press”  is  catalogued  as  a 
“slogan”  of  the  newspaper  publishers, 
and  they  in  turn  are  grouped  among 
the  associated  interests  operating  in 
“pressure  politics.” 

Public  utilities’  dealings  with  the 
press  are  treated  in  the  following 
paragraph:  “Their  efforts  were  spent 
in  getting  newspaper  good  will.  In 
gaining  this  valuable  asset  a  variety 
of  methods  were  used.  They  aimed  to 
create  newspaper  good  will  through 
advertising;  inspired  news  articles 
written  by  the  director  but  bearing 
the  signatures  of  prominent  persons 
were  inserted;  p>ersonal  contacts  with 
editors  were  made;  newspaper  men 
were  entertained  in  various  ways; 
news  bulletins  and  clip  sheets  were 
prepared  and  widely  distributed.” 
The  utility  bill  for  paid  advertising. 
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CALENDAR 

March  17-18 — Interstate  Cir-  ^ 

culation  Managers,  meeting,  1 

Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  J 

March  18-19 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
Spring  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March  18-22 — Kent  state  Uni¬ 
versity,  4th  annual  short  course 
in  photography,  Kent,  Ohio.  i 

March  29 — Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida,  spring  meeting,  St. 
Augustine. 

March  29-.3I  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
convention,  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel,  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

March  30-31 — University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
— Daily  Newspaper  League, 
business  conference,  Madison. 

March  31— New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Trenton. 

March  31-April  1 — Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  annual  mechanical  con¬ 
ference.  Americus  Hotel,  Allen¬ 
town. 

in  1923,  was  between  $25,000,000  and 
^0,000,000  but  “the  success  attained 
through  use  of  these  methods  is  im¬ 
pressive,”  says  the  report  after  its  re¬ 
view  of  policies  employed. 

Blaisdell  proposed  a  three-point  at¬ 
tack  on  the  vices  of  economic  power 
and  political  pressure,  including  an 
effective  lobby  registration  law,  and 
expanded  government  research.  The 
third  point  would  be  this: 

“Voters  should  be  given  complete 
information  regarding  group  pressure 
on  government.  If  this  cannot  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  public  service  feature  by 
the  radio  chains  and  newspapers,  it 
should  be  done  by  some  adequately 
financed  government  office  with  the 
facilities  of  a  government-owned  and 
operated  radio  station.” 

■ 

U.  S.  Press  Chiefs 
Discuss  Censorship 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14 — 
Lowell  Mellett,  director  of  the  OGR. 
Major  General  Robert  C.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  chief  of  army  public  relations,  and 
Commander  H.  R.  Thurber,  in  charge 
of  navy  press  relations,  discussed  offi¬ 
cial  censorship,  off  the  record,  at  a 
dinner  party  staged  by  the  National 
Press  Club  tonight. 

Advertisements  offering  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  create  the  impression 
of  more  vacancies  than  actually  exist 
have  caused  more  lost  time  and  waste 
effort  than  have  strikes,  defense  labor 
commissioner  Sidney  Hillman  told  a 
press  conference  Wednesday. 

■ 

HEADS  LONDON  OFTICE 

Philadelphia,  March  13 — Mortimer 
Bryans  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
of  Great  Britain,  it  was  announced 
here  today  by  H.  A.  Batten,  president 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  He  leaves 
for  his  new  post  March  15  from  New 
York  by  Clipper.  He  was  formerly 
managing  director  of  Tokalon,  Ltd., 
London,  and  succeeds  Justin  R.  Wed¬ 
dell,  now  with  Ayer’s  in  New  York. 

■ 

1942  PRESS  CONGRESS 

Invitations  have  gone  out  for  a  Pan- 
American  press  congress  in  Venezuela 
a  year  from  next  December,  it  was 
announced  in  Caracas  March  12.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eleazar  Lopez-Contreras,  President 
of  the  South  American  republic,  has 
sent  invitations  to  journalists  of  the 
21  American  republics  and  Canada. 


Eagle  Transfers 
AP  Membership  to 
lournal-American 

Sunday  Rights  of  Old  N.  Y. 
American  Go  to  Mirror  .  . . 
First  Sale  Since  1927 

The  New  York  Journal- American 
on  March  10  announced  that  it  had 
added  the  Associated  Press  wire  ser¬ 
vice  for  its  evening  editions,  already 
served  by  the  International  News 
Service  and  United  Press  wires.  The 
Journal- American’s  new  AP  mem¬ 
bership  was  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  was  not  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Eagle  at  the  same  time  added 
the  INS  wire,  daily  and  Sunday,  and 
will  continue  to  use  United  Press. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned,  without 
official  confirmation,  that  a  cash  con¬ 
sideration  of  approximately  $100,000 
was  involved  in  the  transaction. 

The  daily  Journal-American.  for¬ 
merly  the  Evening  Journal,  has  not 
been  an  Associated  Press  member  in 
its  history  of  more  than  45  years.  Thf 
old  Morning  American,  merged  with 
the  Journal  in  1937,  acquired  its  AP 
membership  with  the  purchase  of  the 
old  Morning  Advertiser  by  W.  R. 
Hearst  when  he  first  came  to  New 
York.  When  the  American  was  sus¬ 
pended  its  morning  AP  membership 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  Sunday  American’s  mem¬ 
bership  remained  with  the  Sunday 
Journal-American. 

Mirror  Adds  Sunday  Service 
Under  the  present  deal,  the  Sunday 
membership  which  had  been  retained 
by  the  Journal-American  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  Mirror, 
giving  the  latter  paper  a  seven-day 
AP  service  instead  of  six.  The  Eagle 
membership  acquired  by  the  Journal- 
American  is  for  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  service. 

The  last  transfer  of  an  AP  member¬ 
ship  by  outright  sale  was  from  the 
New  York  Journal  o/  Commerce  to 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  1927,  for 
a  reported  consideration  of  about 
$350,000.  The  old  Morning  World  and 
Sunday  World  membership,  acquired 
in  February,  1931,  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  when  they 
merged  the  World  newspapers  with 
the  Telegram,  was  kept  alive  for 
about  two  years  by  the  daily  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  New  York  Repository,! 
four-page  paper  with  250  circulation. 
When,  in  1933,  no  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  seemed  available,  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  was  suspended  and  the  member¬ 
ship  passed  out  of  existence. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher  of  the 
Eagle,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  Eagle  has  been  making  satisfac- 
,  tory  progress  since  Jan.  1,  despite  r^ 

1  cent  rumors  of  a  possible  merger  with 
the  New  York  Post.  These  reports 
were  set  at  rest  two  weeks  ago,  with 
the  statement  that  such  a  merger  had 
[  been  considered  and  found  imprK- 
ticable  from  a  journalistic  standpoint 
!  Mr.  Schroth  said  that  the  paper  h 
!  ahead  of  1940  at  this  date  in  circula- 
,  tion  and  advertising,  and  that  it  plaK 
to  continue  improvement  of  the  edi; 
torial  content  with  the  ready  cash  anc 
the  economies  made  possible  by  the 
deal  with  the  Journal-American. 

■ 

HEARST  IN  MEXICO 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  with  thrt< 
1  sons,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 

5  David  W.  Hearst  and  John  Randoh* 
-  Hearst,  and  his  secretary,  A.  J 
t  Walker,  are  vacationing  in  Mexic 
s  City.  He  told  Mexican  newspap® 
e  men  that  he  expects  to  write  seven 
articles  about  Mexico  and  its  peopl* 
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Boston  U.  Honors  Eight 
For  Press  Achievements 


Luce#  Robb#  Mott#  Agar  and  Cowles  Among 
Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees  .  .  .  Founders' 
Day  Program  Emphasizes  Free  Press 


boston,  March  13 — A  highlight  of 
the  two-day  Founders’  Day  ob¬ 
servance  of  Boston  University,  com¬ 
memorating  250  years  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  America,  was  the  award  of 
honorary  degrees  to  eight  leaders  in 
the  field  of  publications  by  President 
Daniel  L.  Marsh  of  Boston  University 
at  the  convocation  this  morning. 


behalf  of  civil  liberties  have  made  him 
a  definitive  defender  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life” — Doctor  of  Civil 
Law. 

While  various  journalistic  and  aca¬ 
demic  spokesmen  discussed  “Freedom 
of  the  Press’’  during  the  entire  Found¬ 
ers’  Day  observance,  this  afternoon’s 
panel  of  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 


Hanry  Luce 


Arthur  Robb 


Herbert  Agar 


John  Cowles 


The  recipients  of  the  honorary  de¬ 
grees  and  their  citations  were; 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  “an  educator  -  journalist, 
whose  pen  is  mightier  than  many 
swords  in  defending  the  soul  of  de¬ 
mocracy” — Doctor  of  Science  in  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Henry  Robinson  Luce,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  editor  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune,  “whose  originality 
of  mind  and  infallibility  of  instinct 
for  timely  and  picturesque  treatment 
of  news  makes  life  more  informed  for 
his  contemporaries  and  wins  fortune’s 
kudos  for  himself” — Doctor  of  Letters. 

Arthur  ’Thomas  Robb,  editor  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “whose  work  is  so 
authoritative  throughout  newspaper- 
dom  that  it  might  appropriately  all  be 
printed  in  canon  type” — Doctor  of  Let¬ 
ters. 

Herbert  Sebastian  Agar,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  “in¬ 
heritor  of  a  great  editorial  tradition, 
and  meritorious  enhancer  of  that  tra¬ 
dition” — Doctor  of  Laws. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal,  and  offi¬ 
cially  connected  with  other  papers  and 
Look  magazine,  “consecrating,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  journalism,  un¬ 
usual  gifts  of  leadership  to  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  freedom  and  the  functioning 
of  democracy” — Doctor  of  Laws. 

Lewis  Oliver  Hartman,  editor  and 
utanager  of  Zion’s  Herald,  writer  and 
rtdactor  of  a  current  scripture  that 
“is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
.oerfect.  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
?ood  works” — Doctor  of  Humanities. 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  professor  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  “a  paida- 
9ogo*— a  bond-servant  of  a  free  press 
~who  leads  young  people  along  the 
Sraight  paths  of  journalism:  a  mentor 
to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  edu- 
CRtion  of  many  who  will  make  tomor¬ 
row’s  press  worthy  of  the  freedom  it 
®berits  from  today’s.” — Doctor  of  Hu¬ 
manities. 

Zechariah  Chafed.  Jr.,  professor  of 
low,  Harvard  University,  “whose  con- 
^ctive  works  and  cogent  words  in 


Ushers  dealt  with  the  question  most 
realistically. 

Herbert  S.  Agar,  speaking  on  “Per¬ 
sonal  Journalism,”  bluntly  accused 
“most  newspapers”  of  “lying  about 
their  reasons  for  backing  the  lend- 
lease  bill.”  While  most  publishers 
knew  that  the  bill  was  simply  a  means 
of  beating  Hitler,  Mr.  Agar  argued, 
“nobody  said  what  he  really  thought 
— that  it  was  just  that  and  not  a  means 
of  keeping  us  out  of  the  war.”  He 
stated  that  the  press  of  America  will 
not  earn  its  freedom  until  it  regains 
the  courage  and  convictions  of  the 
by-line  columnists. 

“The  majority  of  readers  do  not 
want  the  kind  of  interpretation  that 
compares  the  facts  with  the  ideal 
situation,”  Mr.  Agar  explained,  “and 
at  that  point  of  resistance  freedom  of 
the  press  becomes  important.  The 
publisher  is  trying  to  purvey  some¬ 
thing  the  public  doesn't  want,  as 
compared  with  the  shoe  manufacturer 
who  is  purveying  something  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  want.” 

Robb,  Mott  Speak 

The  reason  why  many  papers  have 
avoided  personal  journalism  is  that 
the  metropolitan  dailies  have  become 
big  businesses.  Agar  said.  Instead  of 
operating  a  $10,000  enterprise,  like  the 
small-city  publisher,  many  a  pub¬ 
lisher  has  to  think  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  his  plant,  and  the 
several  owners  tied  in  with  its  finan¬ 
cial  structure.  ’This  tends  to  make 
editors  and  publishers  more  cautious. 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  like  Frank  L.  Mott, 
assailed  the  New  Deal’s  attacks  on  the 
American  press. 

Plunging  directly  into  the  question 
of  business  office  control  of  the  news 
department,  Mr.  Robb  declared  it  to 
be  “a  glittering  generality,  with  just 
enough  semblance  of  truth  behind  it 
to  make  it  sound  true  to  people  who 
do  not  know  newspapers.  'The  fact 
is,  that  every  newspaper  which  has 
been  operated  with  the  box-office  as 
its  first  concern  has  either  had  to 
change  its  ideas  within  the  past  ten 
years  or  go  out  of  business.”  There 
is  no  place  for  “business  office  must” 
in  a  competently  managed  paper,  he 
stated.  Mr.  Robb’s  remarks  are  de¬ 
tailed  in  his  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty” 
column  on  page  48  of  this  issue. 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  managing  editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  also  spoke 
along  similar  lines.  “Too  many  think 
the  press  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  that  it  suppresses  important 
facts.  I  don’t  accept  all  these  charges, 
but  I  know  there  is  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  truth  than  there  ought  to  be 
in  that  accusation.”  Mr.  Canham  cited 
alleged  suppression  of  a  strike  by  a 
department  store  in  a  large  American 
city,  as  an  example  of  a  striking  in¬ 
road  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Accusing  radio  of  indulging  in  as 
much  sensationalism  as  the  press,  Mr. 
Canham  also  chided  the  sensational 
editors.  “I  believe  the  six-inch  ban¬ 
ner  headline  and  the  constant  com¬ 
petitive  effort  to  shock  citizens  into 
buying  a  paper  are  among  the  great¬ 
est  enemies  of  press  freedom  because 
they  blunt  the  public  trust  in  news¬ 
papers.” 


Frank  L.  Mott  Lewis  Hartman 


Edmund  F.  Jewell,  publisher,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader;  and 
Frank  S.  Hoy,  business  manager, 
Lewiston  Sun-Journal,  served  as  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  for  the  four-man 
panel,  while  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord  of 
Boston  University’s  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  was  the  general 
chairman. 

Urges  Press  Vigilance 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
continuance  of  democracy,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  at  two  discussion 
panels  which  opened  the  two-day  ob¬ 
servance  of  Founders’  Day.  Dean 
Melvin  M.  Johnson,  Boston  University 
School  of  Law,  was  chairman  of  the 
morning  session,  themed  to  “The  Law 
and  the  Press.” 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  and  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  both  of  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty;  Caspar  G.  Bacon,  professor  of 
government,  B.  U.  and  Bailey  Aid- 
rich,  counsel  for  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  were  speakers  at  the  law- 
and-press  panel. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  legislative 
measures  are  passed  to  justify  emer¬ 
gencies  (which  were  the  excuses  for 
the  new  law  or  restriction).  Dean 
Pound  observed.  He  urged  the  press 
to  “be  vigilant  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  democracy.” 

Commenting  on  libel,  Bailey  Aldrich 
pointed  out  that  “the  principles  of 
common  law  defamation  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  in  war  time  than  in  peace — 
except  that  they  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  must  be  kept  more  in  mind. 
With  the  increased  tempo  of  our 
feelings  we  are  apt  to  express  our¬ 
selves  more  judiciously.  Secondly, 
the  courts  which  try  us  for  our  injudi¬ 
ciousness  are  themselves  likely  to  be 
less  judicial.” 

Professor  Chafee,  author  of  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,”  recommended  more 
free  discussion  and  predicted  that  the 
United  States  would  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  shaping  the  world’s 
future  after  the  present  war. 

“Journalists  and  other  writers  value 
accuracy  of  facts  far  more  than  for¬ 
merly — we  can  expect  even  more 
from  them  in  the  future,”  said  Mr. 
Chafee.  “None  of  us  can  get  rid  of 
his  emotions,  but  we  can  learn  to 
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drive  them  in  harness.  As  for  the 
blazing  propaganda  on  both  sides, 
young  Americans  can  be  trained  to 
keep  alive  the  gumption  which  comes 
to  us  from  Colonial  farmers;  this  will 
make  them  distrust  all  men  who  con¬ 
ceal  greed  or  a  lust  for  power  behind 
any  flag,  whether  red  or  red-white- 
and-blue.” 

Prof.  Chafee  asked  for  more  think¬ 
ing  about  the  “day  after  tomorrow.” 

“The  task  of  today  is  to  produce  air¬ 
planes,  guns  and  battleships.  The  task 
of  tomorrow  is  to  throw  out  the  half- 
crazed  ruler  who  threatens  to  destroy 
the  civilization  painfully  built  up  since 
Marathon.  The  task  of  the  day  after 
tomorrow  is  to  rebuild  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  far  more  solidly  than  in  1919.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  day  after  tomorrow 
which  most  requires  free  flow  of  dis¬ 
cussion.”  J 

Religious  Press  Panel 

Alexander  Brin,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Jewish  Advocate,  speaking 
at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  panel 
on  “Freedom  and  Ae  Religious  Press,” 
stated  that  the  “religious  editors  (of 
America)  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  trustees  and  guardians  of  the 
nation’s  freedom  and  souls — the  ex¬ 
emplars  of  sanity  in  an  insane  world.” 

“If  the  men  in  political  power  had 
properly  appraised  the  menace  of  Hit¬ 
lerism  as  the  editors  of  today’s  pro¬ 
gram  did  on  the  very  day  Hitler  came 
into  power,  the  world  would  have 
been  spared  much  sweat,  tears  and 
blood,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shipler,  editor  of 
The  Churchman  and  president  of  the 
Associated  Church  Press,  outlined  the 
old  tradition  of  freedom  which  has 
characterized  religious  journalism  in 
America.  As  an  example,  he  cited  a 
threat  of  a  libel  suit  made  by  mo¬ 
tion  picture  producers  in  1930  against 
a  religious  journal  crusading  for  bet¬ 
ter  films.  The  journal  not  only  re¬ 
printed  the  letter  on  page  one,  but  in¬ 
formed  the  lawyer  publicly  that  the 
crusade  would  continue  “under  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  as  laid  down  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of  the 
United  States,  against  Henry  Cros- 
well,  to  wit:  ‘It  consists  of  the  right 
to  publish  with  impunity,  truth,  with 
go^  motives,  for  justifiable  ends, 
though  reflecting  on  government, 
magistracy,  or  individuals.”  The  suit 
was  never  brought. 

Albert  C.  Dieffenbach,  religion  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  spoke 
on  “Religion  in  the  Secular  Press.” 
Lewis  O.  Hartman,  editor,  Zion’s  Her¬ 
ald,  was  chairman  of  the  panel. 

Importance  of  Free  Press 

Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president,  Boston 
University,  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  free  press,  but  warned 
against  “prostitution  of  the  printed 
word”  in  his  Founders’  Day  address. 

“Modern  means  of  communication 
have  turned  the  whole  world  into  a 
neighborhood,”  he  said.  “The  present 
is  a  far  cry  from  that  day  in  the  first 
century  when  St.  Paul  visited  Athens 
and  talked  with  its  citizens  in  the 
market.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  time 
to  the  present  activities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  United  Press,  Reut¬ 
er’s  and  the  whole  army  of  newspaper 
reporters  and  editors.  The  story  of 
these  news  collecting  agencies  is  re¬ 
plete  with  daring  exploits  and  daz¬ 
zling  episodes.  But  the  human  interest 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then — in¬ 
terest  in  personal  tales,  gossip,  new 
things,  and  everlasting  inquiry  as  to 
the  meaning  of  what  is  told.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  country  news  that 
filtered  in  was  discussed  in  the  general 
store  or  the  shoe  shop  or  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  house. 

“There  was  so  much  of  untruth  in 
the  gossip  that  circulated  in  Boston 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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tor  on  the  radio. 


Sanborn  for  his  achievements  as  John  Bla< 
*  ^  a  critic.  He  was  the  author  of  a  vol-  ,  ,. 

•  «  _  f  M  m  ume  of  poems,  a  novel  and  of  the  ^^IfCUlCltl^ 

By  Circulators  Strike  oiphiia 

nx/^xiD  iiXx>rT\c«  •  tributor  to  the  program  notes  of  the  " 

Post-Gazette  Resumes  After  Two-Day  Suspension  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  Philadelphia,  1 
^  ..  .  .  ....  ...  also  had  served  as  a  music  commenta-  nnintmont  nf  Tnbi 

With  Strike  Unsettled  .  .  .  Other  Unions  tor  on  the  radio.  SSES  dkector 

Live  Up  to  Newspaper  Contracts  ^  .  "  n  i 

^  Stros-sburger  Asks  ^Mcitv  with 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  March  13— The  workers  refused  to  pass  through,  a  «  J  TtiT  a;  *u  7  i  • 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  this  city’s  company  spokesman  said.  iteCOrCl  ^O.  MeetUig  PhvladelpnM 

only  morning  newspaper,  resumed  “When  two  editions  had  been  missed  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  pub-  r  ^as^an^ 

publication  with  its  Wednesday  is-  and  it  was  clear  that  the  departments  lisher  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-  „o^ced  todav 
sues  after  a  two-day  suspension  was  concerned  could  not  function,  the  Herald,  and  holder  of  a  large  block  of  Uv  Robert  Cress 
forced  by  a  strike  of  outside  circula-  management  decided  it  had  no  option  preferred  stock  in  the  Philadelphia  JpU  nresident 
tion  employes.  but  to  suspend  operations  imtil  Record  Company,  last  week  addressed  and '  nublisher 

The  Post-Gazette  susoended  pub-  further  notice,”  the  statement  said.  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  com-  Mr^Black  who 
lication  Sunday  night  on  its  Monday  The  statement  was  issued  by  Oliver  pany,  requesting  him  immediately  to  ^idelv  known 

issues  “until  further  notice”  because  J.  Keller,  editor  of  the  Post-Gazette,  call  a  meeting  of  the  preferred  stock-  f-_  his  ^circula- 


Stros-sburger  Asks 
Record  Co.  Meeting 


Both  France  and  Italy  had  honored  TM  r-.. _ i 

Mr.  Sanborn  for  his  achievements  as  JOllH  DiUCK  IvUIIIGQ 
a  critic.  He  was  the  author  of  a  vol-  I  ,  ■  . 

ume  of  poems,  a  novel  and  of  the  L^llTCUlCltlOri  xlOCtCl 
Metropolitan  Book  of  the  Opera,  pub-  .  __  _ 

lished  in  1937.  He  had  been  a  con-  T  AHriAv 

tributor  to  the  program  notes  of  the  i 

New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  Philadelphia,  March  12— The  an. 
also  had  serv^  as  a  music  commenta-  pointment  of  John  Black,  former 


culation  director  of  the  New  Yorit 
Journal  -  Amer¬ 
ican,  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity  with 


of  the  strike. 


The  second  day  of  the  strike,  Tues-  holders  to  elect  a  new  board  of  direc- 


The  suspension  continued  in  full  day,  the  union,  through  its  president,  tors,  in  accordance  with  the  provi-  . 
force  throughout  Monday  and  Tues-  Joseph  Fly^,  issued  its  first  state-  sions  of  the  company’s  by-laws.  duties  at  the 

day,  but  publication  was  resumed  ment.  It  said:  Mr.  Strassburger  also  addressed  a  tndav  A  vetera 

Wednesday,  although  full  circula-  “The  Post-Gazette  has  consistently  letter  to  preferred  stockholders  point-  pcutive  he  ^  has  served 
tion  was  not  yet  obtained  because  the  employed  non-imion  men  to  do  union  ing  out  that  the  Record  company’s  by-  tLo  ommtrv 


Mr.  Black,  who 
is  widely  known 
for  his  circula¬ 
tion  technique, 
took  over  his  eUck 

new  duties  at  the 

Ledger  today.  A  veteran  Hearst  ex¬ 
ecutive,  he  has  served  newspapers 


dispute  with  the  circulation  workers  work  while  union  men  were  loafing.  laws  provide 

had  not  yet  been  settled.  “In  the  past  year,  at  least  10  times,  dividends,  w 

Refused  to  Past  Pickett  we  called  their  attention  to  this  vio-  remain  unj 

Members  of  the  Pittsburgh  news-  ^atiori  of  faith.  Each  time  we  were  stock,  the  h 

paper  unions  council  representing  the  would  not  happen  again.  stock  shall 

various  unions  holding  contracts  with  morning  of  the  special  edi-  sive  right  to 

the  Pittsburgh  newspapers,  met  late  I;!®",  we  discovered  a  non-union  man  of  directors. 


work  while  union  men  were  loafing.  laws  provide  that  when  six  quarterly  Mr  Cresswell  told  Editor  &  Pm 
r  whether  consecutive  or  not  wisher  that  James  R.  'Westcott,  circu- 

we  called  their  attention  to  this  vio-  remain  unpaid  on  the  preferred  manager,  will  continue  in  tbt 

lation  of  faith.  Each  Ume  we  were  s  ock,  the  holders  of  such  preferred  He  also  announced  the  ap- 

promised  it  would  not  happen  agam.  stock  “^all  have  the  sole  and  exclu-  ^j^t^gnt  of  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Ackley^ 
The  looming  of  the  special  edi-  sive  right  to  elect  the  company  s  board  comptroller  and  David  R.  Richardson, 


Jr.,  as  assistant  treaurer.  Mr.  Ridi- 


Tuesday  with  the  Pittsburgh  Publish-  our  work.  We  called  Mr.  R.  In  this  letter  the  Norristown  pub-  ^rdson’s  appointment  becomes’ effec- 

ers’  Association,  consisting  of  the  Foudray  and  inform^  him  of  the  lisher,  who  also  owns  other  Record  ^7  ^r.  Cresswell  is  act- 


three  daily  papers,  and  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  to  live  up  to  their  contracts. 
Members  of  three  of  the  craft 


violation.  He  replied  he  was  too  busy  company  preferred  shares  in  the  name 


to  make  any  adjustments. 


of  the  Norristown  Herald,  Inc.,  points 


ing  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer. 

Mr.  Black  began  his  newspaper  ca- 


“We  have  come  to  the  regrettable  out  that  dividends  have  not  been  paid  -TT  r.Vrf.r  iTv 

_ _ t _ j  _ T..1..  ,  -.000  reer  as  a  carrier  boy  while  stiU  in 


previously  had  refused  to  pass  conclusion  Aat  the  coinpany  deliber-  on  preferred  stock  since  July  1,  1938  ^^hool.  He  served  as  circulation 


the  picket  line  established  by  the  atcly  forced  us  into  the  position  of  a  total  of  10  consecutive  dividend 
Pitt^h^irvh  Newsoaner  Alliance,  a  fed-  having  to  strike.  We  are  afraid  it  has  dates. 


Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Alliance,  a  fed-  having  to  stri 
eral  labor  union  of  Post-Gazette  cir-  been  their  av 
culation  men  affiliated  with  the  A  F  union 

of  L.  This  brought  the  decision  q 

suspend  publication.  OCir 

Eleven  unions  were  represented  at  TV^hq;-.  ^ 
the  meeting  with  the  publishers — ten  ^  lUolC  Ke 
AFL  organizations  and  one  of  the  Pitts  Sanbo 


been  their  avowed  intention  to  break  “Despite  this  fact  the  officers  and 


ager  of  the  New  Orleans  Tima 
Picayune  for  10  years  and  from  1933 
to  1936,  he  served  as  circulation  direc- 


Pitts  Sanborn,  61,  to  continue  to  elect  directors  who  re 

« »  .  ^  tn*  this  company,”  he  wrote. 

JVLUSIC  ^nnC,  I^IGS  Mr.  strassburger  suggested  tl 

Pitts  Sanborn,  61,  veteran  newspa-  meetings  be  held  March  24,  at  noon. 


dir^tors  of  your  company  have  seen  Picayune  and  the  Suue,. 

fit  to  allow  the  common  stockh^olders  He  joined  the  Hearst  organization  in 
to  continue  to  elect  directors  who  run  moc _ j  _ i  __  _ 


to  uiieciois  wuu  run  jggg  circulation  nrn- 

this  comiwny  he  wrote.  Atncrican,  the 

r  Washington  Times,  Chicago  Americas, 

matings  held  March  24  at  noon  circulation  director  of  the  Lo. 

J.  David  Stern,  president  and  pub-  ^  Examiner  and  the  New  York 


CIO.  Representatives  of  all  three  per  man,  author  and  for  many  years  J.  David  Stern,  president  and  pub-  ^  Examiner  and  the  New  York 

Pittsburgh  dailies  attended.  Most  mx^ic  critic  ot  the  New  York  World-  lisher  of  the  Rewrd,  could  not  be  journal- American,  his  most  recent 

of  the  unions  have  joint  contracts  with  Telegram,  died  suddenly  March  7,  of  reached  for  a  statement  as  Edtor  &  connection.  A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr 

all  three  newspapers.  a  heart  attack  in  his  New  York  apart-  ^blisher  went  to  press  late  Thurs-  45  married,  and  has  one 

The  question  of  the  circulation  men’s  ment.  Employes  of  the  apartment  day.  daughter, 

strike  was  not  discussed  and  will  be  house  said  Mr.  Sanborn  returned  ■  A  graduate  of  Yale,  Mr.  Richard- 

considered  later.  The  idleness  of  the  home,  apparently  in  g^  health,  a  HALL  MEMORIAL  son,  who  is  36,  has  had  extensive  man- 

circulation  men  continued  to  prevent  few  hours  before  his  body  was  found.  ^  agement  experience  His  business 

full  distribution  of  the  Post-Gazette  Mr.  Sanborn  that  day  had  attended  Grover  C.  Hall,  late  editor  of  the  connections  included  Blair  &  Com- 

in  outlying  neighborhoods.  the  opera.  According  to  colleagues,  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  editorial  pany,  private  New  York  bankers;  and 

The  unions  signing  the  agreement  he  ^emed  in  good  health  during  the  champion  of  religious  tolerance,  will  Richardson  Boynton  Company  d 
with  the  publishers’  association  were:  matinee  and  returned  home  at  its  con-  be  honored  by  Alabama  Jews  in  the  New  York  and  Dover  N  J.  manu- 


tjqxigraphical,  stereotypers,  printing  elusion  to  write  his  review.  _  _ _ 

pressmen,  mailers,  delivery  drivers.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  rial  award  to  a  University  of  Alabama  heathig  "equipment! 
paper  handlers,  newspaper  guild,  office  University,  he  became  music  critic  of  student. 

workers,  building  service  employes,  the  Boston  Globe  in  1905  and,  for  ■  Poef  Guild  * 

branch  managers  and  stationary  engi-  several  years,  including  those  of  the  ij  k  lum  IC  OC 

neers.  World  War,  was  a  correspondent  in  ■n./VlYlllj  1 VJJN  lo  OO  In  CinClIina 


B’nai  B’rith  in  an  annual  $300  memo-  facturers  of  air-conditioning  units  and 


branch  managers  and  stationary  engi- 


The  striking  union  picketed  the  Europe  for  New  York  newspapers. 


HAMILTON  IS  85 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  March  13 — 


Post,  Guild  Sign 
In  Cincinnati 


New  fourth-year  minimums  and  in- 


Post-Gazette  only  briefly  Tue^y  He  became  music  critic  of  the  New  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  dean  of  Wash-  proved  grievance  machinery  were 

night,  but  it  was  reported  that  if  a  York  Evening  Mail  in  1923,  and  re-  ington  correspondents,  celebrated  his  granted  in  a  contract  initialed  this 

speedy  settlement  was  not  reacl^  mamed  m  the  post  when  that  news-  85th  birthday  today.  He  is  accred-  week  by  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  tht 

that  picketing  would  be  resumed.  The  paper  was  merged  with  the  Telegram  ited  correspondent  of  the  Binghamton  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild.  A  foui4 

strikers  began  the  picketing  last  Fri-  and  later  with  the  Evening  World.  (N.  Y.)  Press.  year  minimum  of  $48  a  week,  repn- 

day  night  in  protest  against  alleged - - - 

previous  third 

contract  violations  by  the  os  ^  —  - - -  year  bracket,  is  added  to  the  editoiiil 

department  and  for  local  and  national 


contract  violations  by  t  e  os-  ^AIJAniAIJ  fif^VPDUkJCUT  Anc  /•  CT  dcciiitc  year  bracket,  is  added  to  the  editonai 

Gazette  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  ADS  GET  RESULTS  department  and  for  local  and  national 

Jaritdiction  liivolvad  OTTAWA,  March  11 — Government  advertising  was  the  subject  of  a  question  solicitors  in  the  advertising  depart- 

According  to  the  company  statement  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  when  Ralph  M.  Warren  (Liberal,  ment.  Lesser  increases  were  made 
issued  Monday,  the  dispute  began  last  Renfrew  South),  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  was  spent  by  the  gov-  fo*"  fourth  year  brackets  in  otlw 
Thursday  when  the  Post-Gazette,  ernment  in  newspaper  advertising  in  Canada,  “and  he  would  suggest  that  classifications.  A  number  of  raws 
owned  by  Paul  Block,  published  a  spe-  that  portion  of  the  taxpayers’  money  might  be  saved.”  Hon.  J.  L.  Isley,  being  granted, 

cial  “Aid  Britain  Day”  edition.  A  Minister  of  Finance  replied,  “the  honorable  gentleman  has  reference  to  Dismissal  indemnity  was  increased 


owned  by  Paul  Block,  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Aid  Britain  Day”  edition.  A 


representative  of  the  Alliance,  the  finance  advertising,  of  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  lately.  That  adver-  ®  maximum  of  26  weeks’  pay, 
«tat.PTnpnt  said,  comnlained  to  the  ti-inct  ic  _ u  v-  : _ :li_  ^  _  '  ..  .  oared  with  24  in  the  orevious 


statement  said,  complained  to  the 
management  that  a  promotion  man 
was  doing  work  that  the  Alliance 
claimed  was  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The  management  claimed  a  union  man 
was  supervising  the  work. 

The  management  offered  to  arbitrate 


tising  is  well  worthwhile.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry ’on  the  great  ^4  ,‘n  the  previous  con- 

financial  campaigns  we  are  carrying  on  without  spending  quite  a  lot  of  money 

S?«oS‘errrNegS"„s 

progress  about  a  month.  Carl  D 
Groat,  editor,  and  Frederick  Giesd 

SCHENLEY  INCREASES  BACARDI  ADS  BY  AQO/f.  business  manager,  represented  ^ 


The  management  offered  to  arbitrate  SCHENLEY  INCREASES  BACARDI  ADS  BY  40%  business  manager,  represented  ^ 

the  dispute,  as  provided  in  the  union  cr'xnnvTT  -n  •  management.  A  negotiating  commit’ 

contract,  but  workers  were  called  increase  its  summer  newspaper  canipaign  on  Bacardi  rum  tee,  was  assisted  by  national  rep- 

from  their  jobs  “without  warning,”  ^  pproximately  60  newspapers  in  20  cities  from  coast  to  coast  resentatives  of  the  guild  and  by 

the  statement  charged.  P®  used.  Last  summer  the  Schenley  Bacardi  campaign  specialized  in  Kroll,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Joint 

Sunday  a  picket  line  formed  around  frequency  of  insertions  rather  than  size  of  copy  and  this  policy  was  so  sue-  Board,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
the  Post-Gazette  plant  and  other  ecssful  that  it  is  being  repeated  this  year.  Ads  will  run  about  twice  a  week,  ers  of  America  (CIO). 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION  CONTEST  JUDGES 


Ayer  Selects 
March  5 

Publication  Date 

llth  Annual  Newspaper 
Typography  Exhibit  to 
Be  Held  in  April 


Philadelphia,  March  10— The  publi¬ 
cation  date  of  March  5  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  for  its 
llth  annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper 
Typography,  it  was  announced  here 
today.  The  show  will  be  held  at  the 
Ayer  Galleries  in  Philadelphia  'in 
April. 

The  publication  date  was  selected  by 
lot  from  among  the  week-day  dates 
in  a  period  of  competition  of  which 
the  publishers  were  advised  in  ad¬ 
vance.  All  English-language  dailies 
in  the  United  States  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  the  contest. 

March  31  Deadline 
Deadline  by  which  all  entries  must 
be  received  in  Philadelphia  is  March 
31.  The  Exhibition  will  be  judged 
during  the  first  part  of  April  and  the 
results  announced  immediately  there¬ 
after. 

The  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  is  to  be 
awarded  to  that  paper  judged  best 
from  the  standpoints  of  typography, 
presswork  and  make-up.  Three  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  will  be  given  in  each 
of  four  classifications  as  follows: 

Papers  of  more  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion;  papers  of  from  10,000  to  50,000 
circulation ;  papers  of  less  than  10,000 
circulation;  and  tabloids,  regardless  of 
circulation. 

The  Ayer  Typography  Exhibitions 
were  begun  in  1930  and  have  been 
conducted  in  each  of  the  following 
in  use  is  so  constructed  that  presses  years  in  an  effort  to  inspire  continued 
of  the  latest  design  can’t  be  put  in  it.  improvement  in  the  readability  and 
When  all  the  revamping  and  shifting  general  appearance  of  the  daily  news- 
is  finished,  Sunday  comics  and  the  paper  in  this  country.  In  each  of  the 
rotogravure  “Pictures”  section  also  ten  years  there  have  been  more  than 
will  be  published  in  the  annex.  1,000  entries,  representing  every  sec- 

■  tion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an- 

CHINA  OPENS  BUREAU  ticipated  that,  due  to  the  steadily 


f,  R.  Gambia 


Val  A.  Schmitz 


H.  H.  Dobbertaen 


J.  E.  Hanson 


H.  B.  LeQuatta  Albart  Brown 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Paul  B.  West,  president.  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  New 


T.  Norman  Tvatar  John  H.  h^illar  Lao  McGivana 

AN  ALL-STAR  group  of  10  promi-  tor,  American  Association  of  Adver- 
nent  advertising  men  will  judge  the  tising  Agencies,  New  York. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Tenth  Annual  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  manager,  sale; 
Newspaper  Promotion  contest  for  pro-  promotion  division.  National  Retai 
motion  material  which  appeared  in  Dry  Goods  Association,  New  York. 
1940.  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  president,  H.  E 

The  contest  closed  Feb.  28  and  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New  York, 
the  judging  will  take  place  March  26  L.  E.  McGivena,  president,  L.  E 
at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  The  McGivena  &  Co.,  New  York, 
judges  are:  John  H.  Miller,  advertising  managei 

Albert  Brown,  advertising  manager,  the  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York.  Val  A.  Schmitz,  director  of  adver 
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INDEX  CONTINUES  RISE 
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By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

MOST  ENCOURAGING  signs  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  February  linage  picture  was  the 
continued  rise  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index  to 
1032.  This  is  the  showing  for  the  month  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  February  average  for  the  last  five 
years.  Total  newspaper  advertising  linage  for  the 
month  registered  only  a  0.8%  gain  over  February, 
1940. 

The  E.&P.  Index  has  shown  a  continued  rise 
since  November,  1940,  when  it  was  at  94.8,  and  in 
February,  1941,  every  linage  classification  showed 
an  increase  on  the  Index  except  financial  and 
general. 

In  comparison  to  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
only  classified  and  automotive  showed  increases. 

At  first  glance  the  February  picture  does  not 
look  very  healthy.  But  the  Index  reveals  the 
trend  is  upward  and  all  business  indices  except 
the  stock  market  indicate  business  improvement. 

Chain  store  sales  in  February  were  11.6%  ahead 
of  the  same  month  last  year,  according  to  a  Neu' 
York  Times  compilation,  and  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year  were  12%  ahead  of  last  year. 

Department  store  sales  showed  a  slight  rise 
during  the  month  and  the  seasonally  adjusted 
index  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  advanced  to 
102  compared  with  101  for  January  and  90  for 
December. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported  whole¬ 
sale  sales  were  18%  greater  in  January  than  they 
were  during  January,  1940.  Independent  retailers 
in  that  month  reported  sales  15%  ahead  of  the 
same  month  last  year. 

The  stock  market  remained  sluggish  with  the 
lightest  trading  since  1915  reported  in  February, 
and  a  drop  in  the  combined  averages.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  threat  of  war  and  imcertainty  of  the 
fate  of  the  lease-lend  bill  might  have  had  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  the  market. 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  KDITOR  *  PL'BLIgHER  from  Mnlla  "rrmi 
meMurrmenU.)  — — 


Total  .Advertising 

Februar>-  . 

January  . 

ilisplay  Only 

February  . 

January  . 

Classified 

February  . 

January  . 

Retail 

February  . 

January  . 

lirpartment  Store 

F  ebruary  . 

January  . 

fleneral 

February  . 

January  . 

Automotive 

February  . 

January  . 

Financial 

February  . 

January  . 


1941 

Linage 

1940 

Linage 

%  of 
1940 

Bfrf 

Index 

93.962.500 

93,171,165 

93,239,577 

88.033.264 

100.8 

105.8 

103.2 

101.1 

73.272.035 

71.817,723 

73.944,818 

68.958,106 

99.1 

104.1 

100.i 

98.4 

20,690,465 

21,353,442 

19.294.759 

19,075.158 

107.2 

111.9 

113.7 

IIU 

51.783,731 

53.315,163 

52,487,164 

50.392,796 

98.7 

105.8 

1034 

103.1 

22,050.444 

22,130,487 

22,426,509 

21,190,310 

98.3 

104.4 

106.9 

104.9 

14,806,293 

12,544,424 

15.739,648 

12,433,098 

94.3 

100.9 

83.4 

81.0 

5.520,221 

3.662,646 

4,224,064 

3.853,910 

124.3 

95.0 

155.2 

102.3 

1.431,790 

2.295,490 

1.493,942 

2,278,302 

95.8 

100.8 

86.5 

94.0 

at  113.7  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index. 

All  other  classes  showed  losses.  Display  was  ofi 
only  .9%  but  remained  at  100.6  on  the  Index.  Re¬ 
tail  showed  a  loss  of  13%  but  also  remained  iqi 
on  the  Index  at  1032.  Department  store  linage  was 
off  1.77c  for  the  month  and  at  106.9  on  the  Index. 
General  was  down  52%  and  at  83.6  on  the  Index. 
Financial  was  off  42%,  an  Index  showing  of  86.5. 
These  records  are  based  on  Media  Records  fig¬ 
ures  for  52  cities. 

All  magazine  classifications  except  farm  papers 
showed  losses  in  February  both  in  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  and  revenue. 


_ 1940  _ 1941 

With  aid  to  Britain  decided  and  seven  billion 
dollars  more  thrown  into  the  hopper  for  Ameri¬ 
can  industries,  general  business  will  receive  an¬ 
other  shot  in  the  arm,  which  may  be  reflected  in 
the  market. 

Indications  for  improvement  are  many.  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance  reports  98  out  of  147 
trading  areas  showed  business  gains  in  February. 
Pre-Easter  buying  got  under  way  early  in  March 
despite  a  later  Easter  this  year  than  last.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  more  dividends  were 
voted  in  February  than  in  any  similar  month  since 
1931.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reported  early  in  March 
that  wholesale  activity  was  unusually  good  as  for¬ 
ward  buying  expanded  as  much  as  50%  over  last 
year.  Ralph  Budd.  transportation  commissioner 
of  the  NDAC,  estimated  total  carloadings  in  1941 
would  be  ahead  9.4%  and  in  1942  up  16.9%  com¬ 
pared  to  1940. 

The  automotive  industry  continued  to  advertise 
heavily  in  February  dispelling  any  immediate  fear 
of  a  shortage  in  production  for  consumer  use. 
Automotive  linage  showed  a  24.3%  increase  for 
the  month  and  was  at  155.52  on  the  Index.  Classi¬ 
fied  showed  a  72%  increase  for  February  and  was 


General  women’s  magazines  showed  a  loss  of 
6%  in  volume  and  3%  in  revenue  with  1082  pages 
of  advertising  in  February  compared  to  1153  it 
February,  1940.  General  magazines  showed  a 
decline  of  4%  in  volume  for  the  month,  or  a  5% 
loss  in  revenue,  with  611  page-s  compared  to  640. 
Special  magazines  had  a  Joss  of  7%  in  volume  and 
3%  in  revenue  with  475  pages  compared  with  508. 

Weeklies,  semi-monthlies,  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  weeklies  showed  a  67c  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  and  an  8%  rise  in  revenue  dur¬ 
ing  January  with  1225  pages  compared  to  1159 
Figures  for  this  classification  are  always  one  month 
later  than  the  others. 

National  farm  papers  in  February  had  a  2% 
rise  in  volume  with  a  5%  increase  in  revenue 
with  362  pages  of  advertising  compared  with  356 
pages  in  February  a  year  ago. 

These  figures  are  supplied  by  Publishers’  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau.  CBS  and  NBS  are  not  releasing 
their  monthly  booking  figures  any  more.  Mutual 
reports  in  February  its  bookings  were  $442,157  or 
a  31%  increase  over  February,  1940.  PIB  expects 
to  release  its  own  figures  on  the  other  network 
bookings  next  week. 

(Sec  linage  tabulations  pages  40,  41,  42.) 


Miller  Succeeds 
Gramling  in  AP 
Membership  Dept. 

Appointment  of  Paul  Miller,  for 
three  years  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
biureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  as 
executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in 
charge  of  AP 
membership  and 
promotion,  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Kent 
Cooper,  general 
manager.  Mr. 

Miller  is  34  years 
old  and  has  been 
with  the  AP 
since  1932.  ’The 
appointment  is  p,ul  Miller 

effective  April  1. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  worked  in  the  mein- 
bership  department  for  16  months  in 


1934  and  1935  when  it  was  headed 
by  William  Brooks,  succeeds  Oliver 
Gramling,  former  executive  assistant 
to  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Gramling  recent¬ 
ly  was  named  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Press  Association,  Inc.,  AP 
subsidiary  formed  last  year  to  handle 
radio  and  other  products  of  the  AP. 
(E&P,  Jan.  25,  page  3.)  This  week 
PA.  moved  into  its  own  quarters  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  AP  Building,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  where 
William  J.  McCambridge.  former  AP 
assistant  general  manager,  will  be  in 
charge  as  general  manager. 

Bom  Sept.  28, 1906,  in  Diamond,  Mo., 
Mr.  Miller  attended  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  worked  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  before  he  joined  the 
AP  on  March  10,  1932.  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  bureau. 

In  1933  he  went  on  the  AP  cable 
desk  in  New  York  and  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to  the  member¬ 
ship  department.  In  September,  1934. 
he  join^  the  night  general  news  staff 
in  New  York  and  was  sent  to  the 


Kansas  City  bureau  in  February, 
1935. 

He  became  bureau  chief  at  Salt 
Lake  City  a  year  later  and  in  1937 
was  appointed  chief  of  bureau  at 
Harrisburg  in  charge  of  the  entire 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  When  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  made  the  strategic  bureau 
of  the  state  on  Dec.  1,  1937,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  there. 

Mr.  Miller  is  married  to  the  former 
Miss  Louise  Johnson,  who  served  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal.  They  have  two  children,  a 
son,  Ranne,  6.  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  3. 
■ 

JOINS  MATHES  AGENCY 

W.  A.  McAllister,  formerly  with 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  has 
joined  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York, 
where  he  will  serve  as  ac(x>unt  repre¬ 
sentative  on  Spur,  Canada  Dry’s  new 
carbonated  beverage.  Mr.  McAllister 
was  associated  with  Canada  Dry  Gin¬ 
ger  Ale,  Inc.,  since  1934.  Recently  he 
was  in  charge  of  national  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  Spur. 


TO  SPONSOR  CP  NEWS 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Press  in 
annual  meeting  in  Ottawa  last  wed 
voted  to  sell  CP  news  for  broad¬ 
casting  under  commercial  sponscr- 
ship.  W.  Rupert  Davies,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard, 
was  re-elected  to  the  presidency  of 
CP.  A.  R.  Ford,  managing  editor, 
London  Free  Press,  was  elected  first 
vice-president,  and  H.  P.  Robinsoo, 
Saint  John  Times-Globe,  was  n- 
elected  second  vice-presi(lent.  Henri 
Gagnon,  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  was  it- 
elected  honorary  president. 

■ 

WALL  STREET  CHANGES 

Eugene  Duffield,  for  many  years  ot 
the  Washington  staff.  Wall  Street  Jo«r* 
nal,  has  been  installed  as  chief  of  tltft 
bureau.  He  succeeds  Bernard  GO* 
gore,  who  has  been  transferred  to  No* 
York  to  be  managing  editor.  Gilgoi* 
succeeds  W.  H.  Grimes,  who  has  boe 
named  editor,  a  position  which  has  re 
mained  vacant  for  seven  years 
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CARTOON  VIEWS  ON  AID  TO  BRITAIN.  DEFENSE  STRIKES  AND  AGGRESSION 


AP,  ANPA  Shaping 
Programs  for 
N-  Y.  Conventions 


Advertiser;  James  E.  Chappell,  Birm-  will  be  announced  later  for  the  din- 
ingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald;  O.  S.  ner,  which  will  be  held  Thursday  eve- 
Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib-  ning,  April  24,  in  the  Waldorf’s  ball- 
une;  Henry  H.  Conland,  Hartford  room.  Sale  of  seats  has  practically 


2  Complaints  Against 
Ottawa  Citizen 


(Conn.)  Courant,  and  William  R. 
Mathews,  Tucson  Arizona  Star. 


room.  Sale  of  seats  has  practically  Ottawa,  March  12 — Two  complaints 
closed,  according  to  the  Bureau,  and  were  laid  Monday  by  the  Royal  Ca- 
the  dinner  is  expected  to  attract  be-  nadian  Mounted  Police  against  the 


Delete  Cooptation,  War  5,  ^  population.  Mr. 

And  Possible  Censorship  Mathews  also  has  been  nominated  in 
Among  Liveliest  Topics  classification. 

At  AP  headquarters  this  week  it 
Newspaper  co-operation  in  national  was  stated  that  no  program  has  been 
defense  efforts,  the  possibility  of  war  arranged  yet  for  the  annual  AP 


Mr.  Home  has  been  nominated  to  tween  1,200  and  1,400  guests.  Ken-  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  as 


succeed  himself  as  a  director  for  cities  neth  C.  Hogate,  Wall  Street  Journal, 


is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 

H.R.  1776  Signing 
Minus  Usual  Buildup 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  11 — ^The  newspaper. 


a  result  of  an  editorial  published 
Jan.  11  entitled  “At  the  Business  End 
of  the  Bren.”  Hon.  Ernest  Lapointe, 
minister  of  justice,  had  announced 
Feb.  27  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
action  would  be  taken  against  the 


and  accompanying  press  censorship,  lunchwn  on  Monday.  President  Me-  publicity  build-up  which  usually  goes  Both  complaints  are  laid  vmder  the 
and  the  problems  created  by  the  Lean  is  expected  to  make  his  annual  with  the  signing  of  important  bills  was  Defense  of  Canada  Regulations.  One 

wage-hour  regulations  are  among  the  report  at  the  luncheon.  missing  today  when  President  Roose-  charges  that  the  editorial,  in  part,  was 

important  topics  expected  to  be  dis-  ANPA  Small  Dailies'  Sassion  velt  affixed  his  signature  to  H.R.  1776,  prejudicial  to  recruiting  and  the  other 

cussed  during  the  annual  meetings  of  Frank  S.  Hoy,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  empowering  him  to  extend  material  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of 

the  Associated  Press  and  the  Ameri-  Journal,  chairman  of  the  ANPA’s  to  fhe  democracies.  the  state  and  efficient  prosecution  of 


the  Associated  Press  and  the  Amen-  Journal,  chairman  of  the  ANPA’s  to  fhe  democracies.  the  state  and  efficient  prosecution  of 

can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  small  papers  committee,  will  preside  The  legislation  reached  his  desk  the  war. 

^  me  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  opening  sessions  of  the  three-  within  an  hour  adter  the  House  had  The  editorial  had  said  that  when 

York,  April  21-24.  •  j  c  ANPA  convention  on  Tuesday,  accepted  Senate  amendments  and  men  come  home  from  the  present  war. 

Interest  of  the  Associated  Press  April  22.  More  than  60  topics  have  completed  Congressional  action.  Press  after  handling  Bren  machine  guns, 
memters,  who  will  meet  Monday  ^een  submitted  to  the  ANPA  for  pos-  photographers  were  admitted  to  the  “they  will  know  better  where  to 
mommg  and  aften^n,  April  21,  will  gible  discussion  at  the  Tuesday  ses-  President’s  office.  Secretary  Stephen  shoot,”  in  order  to  satisfy  their  claims. 
proMbly  be  divided  between  the  re-  sions,  traditionally  devoted  to  the  Early  and  several  aides  were  present.  The  paper  said  it  meant  “shoot”  with 
cently  annour^ed  Press  Association,  problems  of  newspapers  with  circula-  but  the  Congressional  sponsors — Sen-  their  ballots. 

Inc.,  AP  subsidiary  formed  to  market  ^jons  of  less  than  50,000.  The  increas-  ator  Walter  F.  George  of  Georgia,  and  The  case  came  up  in  Magistrate’s 
by-pr(wucts  of  tM  co-operative  asso-  j^g  number  of  small  dailies  going  to  Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  New  Court  this  morning  and  was  post- 
ciations  newsgathenng,  and  the  re-  ^  five-day  week  because  of  wage-  York — ^were  not  there  to  be  photo-  poned  until  March  19. 
port  on  extension  of  publication  hours  hour  regulations  will  probably  be  one  graphed.  The  President’s  desire  to  ■ 

for  momir^  and  evening  newspapers  ^he  principal  subjects  discussed.  lose  no  time  in  making  the  bill  law  SPAIN  HONORS  E.  J.  NEIL 
g  toe  AP  report.  Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  de-  resulted  in  dropping  the  ceremonies.  Edward  J.  NeU,  former  Massachu- 

AP  to  Elect  Six  Diraetori  vot^  to  discussion  of  advertising  ■  setts  newspaperman  and  Associated 

The  AP  members  will  elect  six  di-  problems.  ...  DAPOIGNY  A  PRISONER  Press  war  correspondent  who  was 

rectors  to  three-year  terms.  Five  of  "  '  ~  ~ 


of  the  principal  subjects  discussed.  lose  no  time  in  making  the  bill  law 
Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  de-  resulted  in  dropping  the  ceremonies, 
voted  to  discussion  of  advertising  ■ 

DAPOIGNY  A  PRISONEIi 

John  S.  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Roger  Dapoigny,  Havas  vetera 


DAPOIGNY  A  PRISONER 


Roger  Dapoigny,  Havas  veteran,  killed  in  line  of  duty  Jan.  1,  1938, 


tlw  six  directors  whose  terms  are  ex-  Dealer,  president  of  the  ANPA  since  who  served  as  editor  in  New  York  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  has 

pi^g  have  been  nominated  to  sue-  1939,  will  preside  at  the  Wednesday  and  Paris,  is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  been  awarded  a  posthumous  Cross  of 

ceed  toemselves  and  sewn  othws  and  Thursday  sessions.  In  line  with  Germany,  having  been  captured  Military  Merit  with  red  ribbon  by  the 

u  XT  named  as  canmdates  by  the  long-established  policy  of  the  last  spring.  While  here  he  was  also  Spanish  Government.  The  State  De- 
j  c  e  A* ANPA,  its  vice-president,  Walter  S.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association  partment  at  Washington  has  sent  to 

B  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  of  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  the  newspaperman’s  widow,  Mrs. 

1-  probably  will  be  chosen  to  succeed  1933-35  and  U.  S.  representative  of  Helen  Nolan  NeU,  now  with  the  New 

toe  dirertors  whose  terms  are  ex-  jjr.  McCarrens  as  president  at  the  the  International  Federation  of  Jour-  York  State  Budget  Bureau  at  Albany, 

are  Frank  R  Noy^,  W<m  tn^  annual  election  on  TTiursday.  nalists.  Dapoigny  would  welcome  an  the  award  with  decoration  and  di- 

5tar,  former  AP  presmen  ,  o  e  National  defense  wUl  be  the  key-  occasional  American  smoke  and  warm  ploma,  recently  received  from  Alexan- 
^ P  ^  ^  ”>  note  on  which  the  program  for  the  clothing.  His  address  is  Roger  Da-  der  Weddell,  American  Ambassador 

P  sent  president,  w  o  is  expec  2oth  annual  Bureau  of  Advertising  poigny,  Marechal  des  Logis,  Prisoner  to  Madrid. 

VII  A,  Grr^any.  _ . _ 


that  office;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sun;  Harry  J.  Grant,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News, 


LISTS  32  "DON’TS"  FOR  NEW  CONGRESSMEN 


»d  Josh  L.  Home,  Rocky  Mount  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  10-In  a  list  of  32  “Don’ts”  for  new  Congress- 
t  au  -v  men.  Representative  Luther  Patrick  of  Alabama  has  included  the  fol- 
.  ^  y  ^  lowing:  “Never  get  snooty  or  hard  to  get  along  with  the  newspaper  boys, 

didatp^i  iriTTi^elf  "  get  the  last  punch  at  you,  but  they  do  have  a  hard  job. 

Hie  iv\n*^rd%tional  nominations.  They  have  got  to  take  what  you  say  and  do  and  send  it  back  so  it  will  piece 
required  by  the  by-laws,  are;  George  together.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  intentionally  misquote  anybody.  But  do 
F.  Booth  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  not  go  away  angling  for  trouble  with  these  babies.  No  matter  how  big  a 
prom;  W '  T  Dewart,  New  York  Sun;  jackass  a  man  in  politics  makes  of  himself,  a  newspaperman  can  always 
Col.  j.  H.  I/ong,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  improve  on  it.” 


STORE  DONATES  SPACE 

Crowley’s  Department  Store,  Detroit, 
used  all  Sunday  papers  there  March  2 
to  place  an  advertisement  urging 
young  men  to  enlist  in  naval  aviation, 
and  listing  the  requirements.  The  ads, 
seven  inches  deep  on  two  columns, 
were  donated  to  the  government  by 
Crowley’s  because  the  Navy  has  no 
advertising  appropriation.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  it  is  the  first  time  a  department 
store  has  thus  aided  Navy  recruiting. 


definitely  tipping  the  balance 


SEEING  IT  MORE  CLEARLY  EVERY  DAY 


LET’S  APPRECIATE  AMERICA 
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Van  &  Storage  Co. 
Has  Used 
Ads  for  45  Years 


50%  of  $100,000  Budget 
This  Year  Goes 
To  Dailies 


For  45  years  newspapers  have  played 
an  important  part  in  carrying  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Co. 


Typical  of  the  copy  Bekins  is  using  today 
on  a  weekly  schedule  in  25  papers  in  17 
cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 

Sioux  City,  la. 

in  the  west  to  the  public.  Since  1895, 
when  the  late  Martin  Bekins  foimded 
the  California  company  in  Los  Angeles 
with  a  horse-drawn  van  or  two  and 
a  one-story  brick  building,  the  daily 
papers  have  received  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ever-increasing  advertising 
budgets. 

Last  month  Bekins  announced  plans 
for  their  46th  year  of  advertising,  with 
a  $100,000  budget.  A  little  more  than 
50%  of  that  will  go  to  25  newspapers 
in  21  cities  in  which  the  firm  operates 
as  far  east  as  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Weekly  Copy 

Milo  Bekins,  son  of  Martin,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  California  com¬ 
pany,  says  that  newspapers  built  the 
business.  Almost  as  early  as  he  can 
remember  display  copy  has  been  used, 
spasmodically  in  the  early  days,  but 
with  increasing  frequency  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  grew.  For  the  last  10  years  it 
has  been  scheduled  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Today,  Bekins  is  considered  one  of 
the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  with  30  warehouses,  300 
large  and  small  vans,  and  700  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  original  Bekins  company  was 
foimded  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1891  by 
four  brothers — John,  Dan,  Martin  and 
Robert  Bekins.  After  four  years  the 
brothers  separated,  John  remaining 
in  Omaha;  Dan  going  to  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Robert  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Martin  to 
Los  Angeles.  Each  then  started  local 
firms  imder  the  Bekins  name,  cooper¬ 
ating  so  closaly  as  to  be  in  effect  one 
organization.  Their  sons  are  carrying 
on  the  business  today,  under  the  same 
arrangement.  All  of  the  advertising 
is  consolidated  in  one  campaign,  han¬ 
dled  from  Los  Angeles  by  the  Brooks 
Advertising  Agency.  They  have  one 
other  close  link  in  the  mutually- 
owned  subsidiary — ^Bekins  Van  Lines 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha, 
which  has  been  granted  authority  by 


the  ICC  to  operate  trailer  vans  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Early  in  their  history  Bekins  intro¬ 
duced  pool  car  facilities  for  shipping 
household  goods  by  rail.  They  also 
pioneered  in  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
in  the  moving  business  in  1906,  and 
were  the  first  to  offer  lift-van  moving. 

Soon  after  Martin  Bekins  began  us¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  he  branched 
out  into  another  form  of  advertising 
which  the  company  has  used  con¬ 
sistently,  the  distribution  of  city  maps 
in  the  towns  where  they  operate. 
Bekins  have  distributed  as  many  as 
1,000,000  maps  a  year.  Radio,  which 
now  gets  the  second  biggest  slice  of 
their  advertising  dollar  with  30%  of 
the  appropriation,  was  first  used  about 
nine  years  ago.  Only  spot  announce¬ 
ments  are  used.  The  balance  of  the 
appropriation  goes  for  direct  mail  and 
road  signs. 

Little  Classified  Used 

Bekins  newspaper  advertising  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  display,  a  very  small 
amount  of  classified  being  used  in 
connection  with  furniture  sales. 

The  current  campaign,  which  runs 
in  the  major  cities  in  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington,  and  in  Omaha, 
Dallas,  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  utilizes  4-col.  9  in.,  2-col.  8  in., 
and  1-col.  4  in.  copy,  with  weekly  in¬ 
sertions  for  the  two  larger  series  run¬ 
ning  until  December,  and  the  1  by  4 
copy  sandwiched  in  between  in  some 
cities. 

Typical  copy  style  features  a  large 
drawing  and  a  conversational  caption 
referring  to  the  low  cost  of  Bekins 
service;  equipment  and  facilities;  or 
courtesy  and  efficiency  of  employes, 
leading  into  a  short  clincher  mes¬ 
sage. 

The  copy  is  in  decided  contrast  with 
one  of  the  earliest  ads,  a  3-in.  by  5-in. 
ad  which  ran  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  on  March  2,  1902.  This 
stressed  the  fact  that  Bekins  were 
“Shippers  of  Household  Goods  to  and 
from  all  Points  at  Nearly  Half  Rates,” 
and  also  announced  “Live  Stock  Ship¬ 
ping  a  Specialty,”  a  service  long  since 
abandoned.  The  illustration  was  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  Bekins  railroad 
pool  cars. 

A.  R.  Brooks,  head  of  the  Brooks 
agency,  is  handling  the  account  for 
the  fourth  year. 


ESSO  AND  FATHER 

Esso  has  tied  up  its  oil  burner  advertising 
with  the  current  Broadway  stage  hit,  "Life 
With  Father",  for  a  campaign  in  72  news¬ 
papers  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atantic  states.  The  ad  reproduced  here 
declares  that  if  the  father  of  1880, 
acted  in  the  play  by  Howard  Lindsay,  were 
alive  today  he  would  choose  an  Esso  oil 
burner  for  his  home. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


LOUIS  H.  FROHMAN,  executive  with 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Of¬ 
ficers  Reserve  Corps.,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  active  Army  service  for  a 
period  of  one  year  at  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia. 

George  Faulder,  formerly  with  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  will  take  over  his  new  duties 
as  staff  announcer  for  Radio  Station 
WMC,  Memphis,  starting  Monday, 
March  10. 

Richard  H.  Wells,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  work  of  the  State-Planters’ 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  has  resigned  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Merrill  Anderson  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  City,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising. 


LEHMAN  IN  CHARGE  OF  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

A.  W.  LEHMAN,  who  has  been  with  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
for  12  years  and  is  manager  of  the  Cooperative  Analysis  of  Broadcasting, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Foundation  is  jointly 
operated  by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  to  promote  greater  effectiveness  in  advertising 
and  marketing  through  completely  impartial  and  objective  research.  The 
Foundation  is  conducting  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Mr.  Lehman  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  manager  of  the  CAB,  which  is  also  jointly  sponsored  by  the  AAAA 
and  the  ANA.  Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  auditor  for  the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau, 
and  head  of  the  street  traffic  research  at  Yale  University,  remains  associated 
with  the  Foundation,  although  not  as  actively  as  heretofore. 


N.  r.  SUN  FATHER'S  DAY  AD  COMPETITION 

THE  New  York  Sun  this  week  announced  its  fourth  annual  $500  Father’s  Day 
advertising  competition  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  five  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  best  suited  to  promote  Father’s  Day.  The  competition,  which 
starts  March  14  and  closes  April  24,  is  open  to  any  American  citizen,  except 
employes  of  the  Sun  or  any  other  advertising  medium.  The  five  advertise¬ 
ments  should  measure  1,000  lines  across  five  newspaper  columns.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $500  prize,  there  will  be  three  certificates  of  honorable  mention. 
The  contest  rules  and  regulations  are  mainly  those  of  former  years.  The 
advertisements  should  dramatize  the  human  qualities  and  other  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  average  American  father,  in  addition  to  promoting 
Father’s  Day,  on  June  15,  as  an  occasion  for  remembrance.  The  Sun  will 
publish  the  winning  advertisements  as  its  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  Father’s  Day,  and  will  make  the  campaign  available  to  out-of-town 
newspapers. 


E.  P.  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
office  of  the  advertising  agency  of 
Norris-Patterson,  Ltd.  Mr.  Thomson 
succeeds  the  late  H.  C.  Skinner. 

Miss  Marcella  Jones,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  Store,  Dallas,  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc. 

Henry  Obermeyer,  assistant  vice- 
president  and  director,  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  of  New  York  and 
former  president.  Public  Utilities  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  and  director,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  told 
members  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston  March  4  that  public  utili- 
ties  spur  advancement  of  the  United 
States. 

Howard  H.  Yaw  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  of  McKee  &  Albright,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  company  this  wedi. 
Mr.  Yaw  will  be  stationed  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office.  He  was  formerly  a 
contact  and  service  man. 

Joseph  G.  Gacin,  of  Boston,  vice- 
president  of  Small-Brewer  &  Kent, 
Boston  advertising  firm,  has  accepted 
appointment  as  a  dollar  a  year  man 
as  volunteer  assistant  in  the  public 
relations  division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  will 
aid  in  disseminating  information  on 
civilian  defense  matters. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 
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THE  Home  Appliance  Division  of 

Casco  Products  Corporation, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and  the  Refractory 
Division  of  the  Norton  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  have  appointed  the 
James  Thomas  Chirurg  Company, 
Boston,  as  counsel  to  their  advertis¬ 
ing  departments. 

The  Geo.  Hartman  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  Sawyer  Biscuit  Co, 
Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  cities  are  being 
used  by  J.  L.  Stewart,  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  on  Pioneer  Ljfe  iNsuRAwa 
Co.,  Rockford  and  Chicago. 

Ryan  &  Thrasher,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  place 
the  advertising  of  the  Gibson  Horn, 
Cincinnati. 

The  Industrial  Tape  Corporation, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
George  Bijur,  Inc.,  to  handle  Ae  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Texcel — its  new,  improved, 
transparent  cellophane  tape,  sold 
through  department  stores,  stationery 
stores  and  5  &  10c  stores. 
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Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.,  regional 
chamber  of  commerce,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Staunton,  Va.,  has 
launched  an  advertising  campaign  in 
various  Florida  newspapers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  attract  northbound  touristi 
to  this  section  of  Virginia.  Eleven 
leading  newspapers  in  that  State  are 
carrying  the  Valley’s  message  to 
readers. 

B.  Fischer  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Astor  Coffee,  Astor  Tea  and  Astor 
Spices  are  launching  a  campaign 
on  Astor  Tea.  A  wide  list  of 
newspapers  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  England  are  being  used. 
W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  is  handling  the 
account. 

Alcoa  Steamship  Company  hns 
chartered  the  steamers  Acadia  and 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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for  march  15,  1941 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  formed  in  New  York  with  George  J. 

, - Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents’  Maga- 

^  ^  zine,  as  chairman. 

Advertising  Necessary 

“  ers  of  Dorothy  Gray  Cosmetics,  is  the 

*  vice-chairman;  Dan  Seman  of  Kirby, 

uespite  JUeiense  urive  “  ^ew  York  buying 

office,  IS  chairman  of  the  organiza- 

urunnPM  i  phccptt  Promotion  Division,  and 

By  Vv/vtUvt>N  L.  BAooBlT  Hazel  Corbin,  general  director  of  the 

,  .  ,  .  .  - _ _ _ _ Maternity  Center  Association,  is 

RECEIVED  TOO  late  for  inclusion  in  chairman  of  the  organization’s  Mater- 

last  week’s  survey  of  opinion  on  the  nal  Education  Division.  Offices  are 

possible  effect  of  the  defense  program  JfyoU  had  tO  Walk  todaV  temporarily  at  52  VanderbUt  Ave., 
on  advertising  were  the  following  ^  York. 


on  advertising  were  the  following  _  J'  •  •  • 

««nments  from  three  widely-known  "•r?  — »  BUME  THE 

K.  B.  ELLIOTT  ^  “  TRAMSPORT 

Vic«-President,  Sfudebaler  CorporaKon,  ...  I  WORKERS  VNION! 

We  believe  that  advertising  to 
maintain  business  in  all  lines  is  de- 

sirable  until  the  production  or  sale  of  _ _ 

goods  or  services  advertised  actually  - t 

interfere  with  the  defense  program. 

We  do  not  believe  the  point  of  such 
interference  has  been  reached  in 

STANLEY  RESOR 

Prtsident,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 

New  York  —  ....T.'.?”"' 

So  far  we  have  seen  no  indication  ri^srsjcrirssa.'rrs 

of  an  actual  decline  in  advertising  at-  **  s;sssr_«.*" 

tributable  to  the  defense  program. 

Obviously,  some  readjustments  will  tgii-  If 

take  place.  If  little  of  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  product  goes  to  his  normal  mar-  dustry  and  in  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
ket,  it  may  mean  that  his  advertising  plants,  and  other  facts.  The  wage 
appropriation  will  be  reduced.  On  the  comparison  was  in  favor  of  the  bus 
other  hand,  manufacturers  are  boimd  company  employes.  The  company 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  keeping  their  stated  it  had  offered  to  mediate,  to 
names  and  their  products’  names  be-  arbitrate,  or  to  extend  existing  con- 
fore  the  public  even  while  they  lack  tracts  for  30,  60  or  90  days  while  a 
merchandise  to  present  to  the  public,  new  agreement  was  being  reached. 

Over  all,  there  is  additional  oppor-  The  same  ad  appeared  in  all  four 
tunity  for  a  new  kind  of  advertising  nioming  papers  Tuesday, 
as  a  result  of  the  present  emergency.  .  ^  second  full-page  ad  was  placed 
In  times  of  national  stress  various  In  the  same  list  of  papers  Wednesday 
minorities  seek  to  criticize  and  attack  evening  and  Thursday  morning.  In 
our  form  of  government  and  economic  22  full  pages  had  appeared  up  to 
structure.  Advertising  provides  the  Thursday,  po^ibly  a  new  high  for  so 
opportimity,  and  farseeing  groups  are  short  a  time  in  a  labor  dispute.  The 
taking  advantage  of  it,  to  express  con-  newspapers  used  included  New  York 
cretely  the  advantages  of  our  way  of  World -  Telegram,  Journal- American, 
life  in  refutation  of  these  minorities.  Sun,  Post,  Long  Island  Press,  Jamaica, 
FRANK  N  FINNEY  Times,  News,  Mirror,  Herald  Tribune, 

Pr«ident.  Street  &' Finney.  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Wall  Street 


The  purposes  of  the  Committee  are; 
“To  promote  the  constructive  observ¬ 
ance  of  Mothers’  Day  as  an  occasion 
for  gift-giving  and  family  homage  to 
mother,  and  as  an  opportunity  for 
making  all  mothers  more  aware  of  the 
vital  importance  of  proper  pre-natal 
care  for  themselves  and  wise  post¬ 
natal  care  for  their  children.” 

The  1941  slogan  of  the  Committee 
is:  “Remember  Mother!  She  never 
forgets!!”  The  1941  Mothers’  Day 
poster  has  been  drawn  by  McClelland 
Barclay  and  four- color  reproductions 
of  the  poster  in  various  sizes,  window 
streamers  and  counter  cards  will  be 
available  for  retail  stores  throughout 
the  United  States.  Details  of  these 
trade  promotion  aids  are  obtainable 
from  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Observance  of  Mothers’  Day,  Trade 


life  in  refutation  of  these  minorities.  Sun,  Post,  Long  Island  Press,  Jamaica, 
FRANK  N  FINNEY  Times,  News,  Mirror,  Herald  Tribune, 

Pr«ident.  Street  &' Finney.  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Wall  Street 
The  defense  program  heightens  Journal.  Foreign  language  papers  will 
rather  than  threatens  advertising’s  be  used,  but  not  in  full  page  space,  it 


rather  than  threatens  advertising’s  be  used,  but  not  in  full  page  space,  it  - — - - i 

future.  People  will  make  more  money  stated  at  Buchanan  &  Co.,  the  Promotion  Division,  128  West  31st 

and  spend  more  for  trade-marked  New  York  advertising  agency  placing  Street,  New  York, 
articles.  Business  must  live,  and  with  fbe  copy.  The  ads  were  prepared  by  The  Committee  is  a  non-profit 
advertising  a  vital  part  of  industry,  Buchanan  from  material  furnished  by  membership  corporation,  supported 


advertising  will  survive  and  prosper. 
For,  in  the  words  of  a  wise  oracle  “we 


the  bus  companies. 

The  imion  replied  to  the  advertise- 


by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  three  separate  fimds.  The 


cannot  go  backward  —  we  must  go  Jrients  with  handbills  charging  that  first  to  support  the  general  overhead 
forward.”  companies  were  making  millions  expenses  of  the  Committee.  The  sec- 

of  dollars  annually.  ond  to  support  its  trade  promotion 

Ads  Used  in  Bus  Strike  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  activities.  To  this  fund  firms  which 


ond  to  support  its  trade  promotion 


THIS  WEEK  900,000  New  Yorkers,  g^fij  deadlocked, 
accustomed  each  day  to  use  bus 
ti^portation,  were  tmdging  glumly  Mothers'  Day  Promotion 


As  EIditor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  activities.  To  this  fund  firms  which 
the  buses  were  still  idle,  the  issue  make  products  suitable  for  promotion 


as  Mothers’  Day  gifts  will  be  asked 
to  contribute.  The  third  fund  is  for 
the  support  of  the  maternal  education 


Jirough  snow  and  slush  or  usmg  less  ^  APPROACH  to  Mothers’  Day  activities  of  the  Committee.  Contri- 
iwt  means  of  reaching  eir  es  i-  promotion  is  being  tried  this  year  butions  to  this  fund  will  be  sought 

^  ^ ^  w  ^  L  with  the  idea  of  lessening  some  of  the  from  charitable  and  socially-minded 

3,500  members  of  the  Transport  Work-  ®  •' 


.  ...  J  V.,..,  criticism  that  has  been  voiced  in  the  persons. 

J  on  the  grounds  of  “commercial!-  Newspapers  are  being  urged  to  pro- 

remained  m  eir  8^  ag  zation.”  A  National  Committee  on  the  mote  special  Mothers’  Day  editions, 
while  the  union  battled  for  higher  observance  of  Mothers’  Day  has  been  Mothers’  Day  is  May  11. 

wages.  _ 

On  Monday  when  the  strike  was 

called  newspaper  advertising  entered  FTC  ISSUES  ORDER  AGAINST  GMC  ADS 
J>e  picture  when  the  Fifth  Avenue  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  11— The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 
^ach  Company  and  the  New  York  order  against  General  Motors  Corporation  requiring  that,  in  adver- 

ity  Omnibus  Corporation  too  u  tising  automobiles  for  sale  at  a  designated  retail  price,  that  such  price  must 

wf”  .f  include  federal,  state  and  local  taxes,  unless  the  copy  clearly  and  legibly 

present  their  side  of  the  story.  The  j.  1  i  j-  ^  x  *1.  x  j  xu  x  xu  •  •  u-  x  . 

advertisement,  which  seemed  to  set  states,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  quoted  price,  that  the  price  is  subject  to 

a  new  high  in  candor  in  a  labor  dis-  additional  charges  for  such  taxes.  Further,  the  order  directs,  the  company 

Pute,  gave  detailed  figures  of  the  com-  must  cease  advertising  or  representing  an  automobile  as  being  for  sale  at 
Panies’  earnings,  the  average  wage  of  retail  at  a  designated  price  unless  it  is  available  at  the  stated  price  at  the 
dieir  employes  as  compared  with  point  specified,  or  at  a  distant  point  for  the  price  stated  plus  transportation 
,  average  wages  in  the  automobile  in-  charges. 


FTC  ISSUES  ORDER  AGAINST  GMC  ADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  11 — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 
an  order  against  General  Motors  Corporation  requiring  that,  in  adver¬ 
tising  automobiles  for  sale  at  a  designated  retail  price,  that  such  price  must 
include  federal,  state  and  local  taxes,  unless  the  copy  clearly  and  legibly 
states,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  quoted  price,  that  the  price  is  subject  to 
additional  charges  for  such  taxes.  Further,  the  order  directs,  the  company 
must  cease  advertising  or  representing  an  automobile  as  being  for  sale  at 
retail  at  a  designated  price  unless  it  is  available  at  the  stated  price  at  the 
point  specified,  or  at  a  distant  point  for  the  price  stated  plus  transportation 
charges. 


CHOOSE  SNAP?  JUDGES 

Four  men  and  one  women  were 
chosen  this  week  to  pick  the  woman 
in  the  U.  S.  who  will  receive  in  May 
the  Josephine  Snapp  Award  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  advertising  in  1940.  Entries  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
April  5  and  the  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Boston.  The  judges  are:  Paul 
Garrett,  vice-president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation;  Henry  Ober- 
meyer,  assistant  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York;  J.  Kenneth  Laird  of  Young 
and  Rubicam,  Inc.;  Professor  Lloyd 
Herrold  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Northwestern  University,  and  Helen 
A.  Holby,  director  of  the  Club  Con¬ 
tact  Department  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

N.  Y.  DRESS  CAMPAIGN 

The  first  step  in  the  three  to  four 
and  a  half  million  dollar  three-year 
promotional  campaign  for  the  New 
York  dress  industry  was  taken  this 
week  with  the  formation  of  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute.  The  institute, 
through  a  promotion  committee,  will 
choose  an  advertising  agency  and 
formulate  a  general  campaign.  It  is 
expected  that  at  the  outset  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  confined  to  promotional 
activities  and  will  not  include  direct 
newspaper  advertising.  Samuel  Zahn, 
president  of  the  International  Dress 
Co.  is  chairman  of  the  institute.  Die 
campaign  was  proposed  by  the  dress 
union  and  was  included  in  a  contract 
recently  signed  by  the  industry. 

FTC  STIPULATION 

Consolidated  Royal  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Benson  &  Dali,  Inc.,  an 
advertising  agency,  both  of  Chicago, 
entered  into  stipulations  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  this  week  in 
which  they  agree  to  cease  disseminat¬ 
ing  advertisements  which  contain  cer¬ 
tain  representations  concerning  “Zy- 
mole  Trokeys,”  a  medicated  lozenge 
sold  by  the  Consolidated  corporation. 
Each  respondent  agrees  to  cease  ad¬ 
vertising  that  “Zymole  Trokeys”  will 
go  twice  as  far  as  cough  syrup  at  half 
the  cost;  that  it  constitutes  a  new  way 
to  relief,  and  that  the  syrupy  solution 
obtained  by  melting  this  product  in 
water  will  be  beneficial  to  children 
suffering  from  croup. 

ADS  AND  AUTOMOBILES 

Mass  production,  made  possible  by 
advertising,  has  reduced  the  price  of 
the  average  automobile  from  $1,580  in 
1910  to  $820  in  1939,  Paul  Hollister, 
vice-president  of  J,  Stirling  Getchell, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  told  the 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York  this 
week.  Mr.  Hollister  said  that  adver¬ 
tising’s  chief  contribution  to  society 
was  in  its  support  of  13,000  news¬ 
papers,  6,400  magazines,  and  800  radio 
stations.  He  declared  that  advertising 
also  played  an  important  part  in 
spreading  information  about  progress 
made  in  industry,  science,  and  the 
arts. 

TEXAS  AD  BILL 

Austin,  Tex.,  March  6— Three  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Texas  Con¬ 
stitution  were  reported  out  favorably 
this  afternoon  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
One  was  by  Senator  Houghton  Brown¬ 
lee  of  Austin,  authorizing  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $500,000  annually  for  five 
years  to  advertise  the  state. 
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First  "Blackout" 
Camera  Made 
In  Minneapolis 

Star  loumal  Develops 
Flash  Arrangement  Using 
Inira-Red  Principle 

Minneapolis,  March  10— A  “black¬ 
out”  camera  that  actually  takes  pic¬ 
tures  without  visible  light  has  been  de¬ 
signed  and  put  into  experimental  ser- 


Georg*  Luxton  demonstrates  his  new 
"blackout"  camera  arrangement. 

vice  by  George  Luxton,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
camera  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Its  origin  dates  to  the  recent  trip  to 
England  made  by  John  Cowles,  Star 
Journal  publisher,  in  company  with 
Wendell  Willkie. 

One  night  when  Willkie  and  Cowles 
were  walking  through  the  streets  of 
blacked-out  London,  a  representative 
of  the  London  Express  stepped  up  to 
Willkie  with  a  note  from  the  Express 
picture  editor.  The  note  asked  Will- 
kie’s  permission  for  the  Express  pho¬ 
tographer  to  photograph  Willkie  and 
his  party  with  a  “blackout”  camera. 
The  photograph  was  made  and  pub¬ 
lished  Page  One  in  the  Express  the 
following  day. 

No  Vitiblo  Light 

Regulations  against  use  of  ordinary 
flash  bulbs  on  London  streets  during 
blackout  hours  are  very  strict.  But 
the  flash  (synchronized  action)  pic¬ 
ture  made  of  Willkie’s  party  involved 
no  visible  light.  All  that  happened, 
Mr.  Cowles  recounts,  is  that  they 
heard  the  camera  click. 

On  his  return  to  Minneapolis,  Mr. 
Cowles  asked  his  own  photo  staff 
whether  or  not  it  could  make  a  similar 
picture — without  visible  light.  “Give 
us  10  days”  was  the  answer. 

In  10  days,  Luxton  had  his  blackout 
camera  ready.  Although  the  principles 
involved  are  familiar,  the  camera  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  of  its  type  in 
this  country. 

Luxton.  designed  a  special  reflector 
for  his  synchronized  flash  gun.  A 
seven-inch  square  88A  infra-red  filter 
is  mounted  ahead  of  the  bulb  (GE21) 
and  the  reflector  made  light  tight. 
The  camera  is  loaded  with  infra-red 
sensitive  plates  or  films.  No  filter  is 
used  over  the  lens  itself.  Satisfactory 
exposures  were  made  at  f5.6  at  l/50th 
of  a  second. 

The  photographer  noted  that  pene¬ 
tration  of  “black  light”  is  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  for  visible  light,  though 
improvements  of  the  reflector  may 
remedy  this.  If  a  dip  for  flash  bulbs 
can  be  worked  out  to  give  them  an 


A  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  took  this  "blackout"  picture  of 
George  Luxton  in  his  dark  room.  Exposure 
of  the  plate  for  this  picture  had  no  effect 
at  all  on  the  panchromatic  negative  Luxton 
holds  in  his  hand.  No  fog  whatsoever 
resulted. 

88A  filter  coating  solution,  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  simplified.  Luxton  is 
working  on  this  angle  now,  together 
with  Nat  Finney,  Star  Journal  picture 
editor. 

Distortion  of  representation  of  color 
tones  is  the  same  as  in  any  infra-red 
photograph.  It  is  necessary  to  rack 
ahead  slightly  for  sharp  focus,  as  in 
other  infra-red  photographs. 

■ 

J.  W.  Simpson  Leaves 
Phila.  Bulletin 

Philaoelphia,  March  12 — Joseph  W. 
Simpson,  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
asked  the  management  to  be  relieved 
of  his  duties.  Editor  &  Pubusher 
learned  today.  The  change  is  effec¬ 
tive  April  1. 

Mr.  Simpson,  son  of  William  Simp¬ 
son,  business  manager  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  44  years,  who  retired  in  1938, 
told  Editor  &  FIiblisher  that  he  was 
not  yet  ready  to  announce  his  plans. 
A  veteran  of  the  Bulletin  executive 
staff  and  widely  known  in  advertis¬ 
ing  circles,  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  old  Philadelphia  Press. 
He  came  to  the  Bulletin  in  1917  and 
has  served  that  paper  continuously 
since  then  in  various  capacities. 

From  1924  to  1939,  he  served  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  Previously, 
he  was  connected  with  the  classified 
and  general  advertising  departments 
of  the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Simpson  worked  on  the  Press 
from  1910  until  1915,  handling  classi¬ 
fied  real  estate  advertising.  He  left 
the  newspaper  field  for  two  years 
when  he  handled  sales  for  John  Fry, 
Philadelphia  builder.  He  left  that 
position  to  join  the  Bulletin. 

PHILA.  PHOTOGS  DANCE 

The  annual  ball  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  Photographers  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  April  18. 


Hiram  Walker 
Begins  Drive  on 
New  Spirit  Blend 

Imperial,  Backed  by  Heavy 
Campaign,  to  Compete 
With  Other  Brands 

A  major  league  advertising  battle, 
accompanied  by  sharp  increases  in 
newspaper  linage,  looms  in  the  spirit 
blend  whiskey  field.  Hiram  Walker 
is  grooming  a  contender  to  compete 
with  Schenley,  Seagram,  Calvert,  Wil¬ 
son,  Frankfort,  and  other  of  the  heav¬ 
ily  advertised  brands. 

The  new  blend,  called  Imperial 
Hiram  Walker  blended  whiskey,  is 
now  being  tested  in  double-your- 
money-back  campaigns  in  Jamestown, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  and  will 
shortly  be  extended  to  Rochester  and 
other  eastern  markets.  It  has  received 
a  listing  in  the  monopoly  state  of 
Oregon;  and  since  a  state  liquor 
board  seldom  lists  a  new  item  unless 
the  distiller  agrees  to  advertise,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  campaign  is  expected  to 
break  soon  on  the  West  Coast. 

NatioRol  Dittribntion  Coming 

Distribution  is  being  carried  on 
quietly  and  slowly  but  there  is  no 
secret  in  the  fact  that  Hiram  Walker 
is  aiming  at  national  distribution  and 
is  prepared  to  back  up  its  new  brand 
with  extensive  and  consistent  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Imperial  was  introduced  in  Michi¬ 
gan  in  April,  1940,  and  since  then  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular 
brands  in  the  state,  ranking  in  the 
first  three  in  sales  volume.  All  this 
time  the  ground  work  has  been  laid 
for  expansion  to  other  markets  but 
not  until  this  week  did  the  test  cam¬ 
paigns  in  upper  New  York  state  get 
under  way. 

The  test  campaigns  for  each  town 
are  being  released  individually.  Copy 
features  the  double-your-money-back 
guarantee  which  expires  on  March  31. 
In  Michigan  Imperial  sells  for  $1.07 
a  pint  which  is  a  few  cents  cheaper 
than  its  chief  competitors.  In  New 
York  state  the  price  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  Calvert,  Seagrams, 
and  Carstairs. 

In  the  test  campaign  most  of  the  ads 
run  5  columns  by  150  lines  or  6  col¬ 
umns  by  208  lines. 

Blends  Arc  Pepnlar 

For  some  time  it  has  been  rumored 
that  Hiram  Walker  would  go  into  the 
blend  field  but  just  when  the  inva¬ 
sion  would  start  was  kept  secret. 
Spirits  blends,  lighter  than  most  of 
the  line  of  Hiram  Walker,  have  been 
gaining  rapidly  in  popularity  in  all 
sections  of  the  coimtry  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  east.  Blended  brands  are 
more  suitable  for  national  advertising 
since  they  extend  over  the  geograph¬ 
ical  tastes  that  often  complicate  the 
distribution  and  advertising  of  other 
types. 

The  south  and  middle  west,  for  in- 
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MICHIGAN  AD  LAW  IS  CONSTITUTIONAL 

LANSING,  MICH.,  March  12 — Attorney  General  Herbert  J.  Rushton  late 
yesterday  handed  down  an  opinion  ruling  the  legislative  act,  appropriat¬ 
ing  $325,000  to  advertise  the  state’s  tourist  and  agricultural  advantages,  con¬ 
stitutional.  The  ruling  was  made  at  the  request  of  Governor  Murray  D. 
Van  Wagoner  who  fought  for  an  opinion  on  its  validity.  However,  Van 
Wagoner  today  asked  Rushton  to  undertake  a  further  legal  review  of 
the  bill.  The  Governor  previously  had  indicated  he  was  ready  to  veto  the 
measure  because  it  allocated  public  money  to  private  organizations,  such  as 
tourist  association,  with  no  state  control.  Rushton  held  expenditure  to  the 
fimd  to  publicize  any  sections  of  the  state  would  benefit  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  that  the  money  was  not  appropriated  for  a  private  purpose.  Van  Wagoner 
also  had  indicated  displeasure  at  action  of  the  legislature  in  cutting  the 
original  appropriation  proposed  in  the  bill. 
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Imperial  Newspaper  Copy 

stance,  are  generally  considered  par¬ 
ticularly  good  markets  for  bourbon; 
scotch  is  best  in  city  sales;  and 
straight  rye  is  especially  popular  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  mild 
blends,  however,  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase  everywhere. 

Among  newspaper  representatives 
Hiram  Walker  is  known  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  newspaper  space,  and 
usually  puts  on  pressure  during  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  1940.  Following 
the  increased  prices  on  whiskey 
caused  by  new  taxes  levied  last  July, 
Hiram  Walker  stepped  up  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  to  explain  the 
increase  to  the  public.  This  drive 
reached  its  peak  in  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  ads.  Since  January  of  this  year, 
however,  appropriations  have  been 
reduced  and  in  many  cases  schedules 
have  not  been  renewed. 

Seagrams,  Calvert,  Wilson,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  the  other  leaders  in  the 
spirits  blend  field  are  not  expected  to 
take  this  invasion  of  their  market  ly¬ 
ing  down.  It  is  known  that  at  least 
one  big  distiller  has  ambitious  plans 
to  concentrate  a  bulk  of  his  sizable 
advertising  appropriation  for  1941  oa 
one  or  two  particular  brands  instead 
of  spreading  the  appropriation  more 
evenly  among  all  brands.  Another 
has  predicted  that  he  will  more  than 
match  any  concerted  drives  put  on  by 
Hiram  Walker  or  any  other  of  the 
competition. 

Following  the  repeal  of  prohibition 
Hiram  Walker,  like  most  other  dis¬ 
tillers,  resorted  to  blended  whiskeys 
to  make  the  most  of  the  then  limit^ 
supply  of  liquors.  Later,  however, 
the  company  discarded  most  of  these 
spirits  blends  and  in  recent  years  has 
concentrated  on  straight  whiskies. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Inner  Circle 
Has  Annual  Show 

The  Inner  Circle,  a  New  York  or¬ 
ganization  of  political  writers  and 
past  and  present  City  Hall  and  legis¬ 
lative  correspondents,  presented  its 
annual  stunt  show-dinner  at  the  Hotd 
Astor  March  8.  The  audience  of  more 
than  1,000  persons  included  national 
state  and  local  political  celebrities. 

The  guests  were  welcomed  by 
Charles  W.  Van  Devander,  New  York 
Post,  president  of  the  Inner  Circle. 
The  book  of  the  show,  which  merd- 
lessly  lampooned  politicians,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  the  organization 
and  the  production  was  directed  by 
Edwin  S.  McIntosh,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  William  R.  Conklin,  Ne|W 
York  Times,  directed  the  musit 
James  F.  O’Leary,  Post,  was  stage 
director. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Van  Devander 
the  officers  of  the  Inner  Circle  are  I 
Murray  Davis,  New  York  World-Telt- 
gram,  vice-president;  John  S.  Wag¬ 
ner,  Bronx  Home  News,  treasurer, 
and  Andrew  J.  Seidler,  New  YoA 
City  News  Association,  secretary. 


SLECTRICAL  appliances— “The 
electrical  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1940  increased  approximately 
100  per  cent,  over  the  corre- 
•ponding  period  of  1939.  With 
continuing  improved  business 
conditions,  we  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  electrical  sales  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
exceed  those  of  19^  by  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.”  A.  L. 
Hallstrom,  Pres.,  The  Electri¬ 
cal  Ass’n  of  Philadelphia. 


food— “In  1940  the  Food  Dis¬ 
tributing  Trade  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Area  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10%.  The  Food  Trade 
expects  that  increased  employ¬ 
ment  due  to  expanding  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  nearby  ship  building 
yards,  mimitions  plants  and  de¬ 
fense  industries  will  create  a 
greater  volume  of  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  or  three 
years.”  Fred  S.  Davis,  Exec. 
Sec.,  Food  Dist.  Ass’n  of  Phila. 
Trade  Area. 


DRUGS  —  “The  producing  and 
distributing  sections  of  the 
drug  industry  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1940  showed  a  very 
pleasing  gain  in  volume  .  .  . 
The  predominating  influence  at 
present  is  the  stimulus  given 
to  spendable  income  by  rapid 
increase  in  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivity  ...  In  this  territory  we 
look  for  the  largest  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  history  of  the  drug 
business.”  R.G.Anderson.Pres., 
Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange. 


HOME  BUILDING— “Residential 
construction  Metropolitan  Phil¬ 
adelphia  area  more  active  to¬ 
day  than  any  time  during  past 
decade.  Last  quarter  1940  did 
20  per  cent,  more  business  than 
same  period  in  1939.  1941  pro¬ 
duction  estimate  15,000  new 
houses,  turnover  of  $82,500,- 
000.”  Edward  A.  Kerr,  Pres., 
Home  Builders’  Ass’n.  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Suburbs:  Pres., 
National  Home  Builders’  Ass’n. 


PHILADELPHIA  LEADS  IN 
SALES  OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTOMOBILES  — “The  automo¬ 
bile  business  in  Philadelphia  is 
enjoying  what  promises  to  be 
the  largest  dollar  volume  year 
in  history.  The  last  quarter  of 
1940  showed  a  34%  gain  over 
the  same  period  in  1939.  The 
finest  indication  of  an  all  time 
record  in  1941  was  reflected  in 
January  used  car  registrations 
which  exceeded  January  1939 
by  36Vj%.”  /.  Eustace  Wolhng- 
ton.  Pres.,  Philadelphia  Auto 
Trade  Ass’n. 
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Philadelphia  is  now  a  multi-billion 
dollar  market  —  benefiting  by  the 
added  stimulus  of  $1^75,346,000  in 
National  Defense  contracts  (pub¬ 
lished  awards  to  February  15,  1941). 


A  Rood  of  industrial  war  orders  has 
transformed  Philadelphia  into  one  of 
the  hardest-working,  busiest-buying 
markets  in  America! 


Increased  payrolls  are  going  out  to 
workers  and  their  families  —  and 
into  the  stores  and  shops  and  sales¬ 
rooms  of  the  prosperous  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area. 


The  Philadelphia  area  with  2.4%  of 
the  population  has  been  awarded 
10.1%  of  the  National  Defense  Con¬ 
tracts,  averaging  $1513  per  family. 


Read  what  prominent  Philadelphia 
business  men,  active  in  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertised  products,  say  on  this  page  . . . 
and  then  plan  your  advertising  to  sell 
this  active,  waiting  market  in  the 
newspaper  read  by  nearly  every 
Philadelphia  family  —  The  Evening 
Bulletin. 


The  Evening  Bulletin  has  continued 
to  lead  all  daily  newspapers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  circulation  for  thirty-six 
consecutive  years.  With  The  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin  you  can  cover  the  ready- 
to-buy,  responsive  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  thoroughly,  effectively,  and  with 
exceptional  economy — in  fact,  at  one 
of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader  any¬ 
where.  Consult  your  advertising 
agency. 


RETAIL  TRADE  —  “The  retail 
trade  in  Philadelphia  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  most  encouraging 
year  it  has  had  in  the  last 
decade.  In  December,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures  showed  an 
increase  in  Department  Store 
sales  of  over  seven  per  cent;  in 
January,  an  increase  of  over 
eight  per  cent.  At  this  writing, 
the  trend  is  definitely  higher.” 
Arthur  Kaufmann,  Pres.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Merchants  Ass’n. 
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Nazi  News  Agents 
Arrested  in  N.  Y. 

On  U.  S.  Charges 

Trcmsocean  News  Service 
Heads  Held  os  Registration 
Act  Violators 

Dr.  Manfred  Zapp,  American  man¬ 
ager  of  Trcmsocean  News  Service, 
Nazi  propaganda  and  news  agency 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
Guenther  Tonn,  one  of  his  assistants, 
were  arrested  in  New  York  March  11 
on  Federal  Grand  Jury  indictments 
accusing  them  of  violating  the  act  re¬ 
quiring  agents  of  foreign  powers  to 
register  with  the  State  Department. 

Zapp,  whose  agency  gives  away 
pro-Nazi  and  anti-British  news  items 
when  it  cannot  sell  them,  was  charged, 
first,  with  failing  to  register  immedi¬ 
ately  when  he  came  to  this  country 
from  Berlin  in  October,  1938,  and, 
second,  with  concealing  his  true  status 
as  a  propagandist  when  he  finally  reg¬ 
istered  in  January  1940,  and  again  last 
September.  Tonn  was  accused  of  not 
registering  at  all. 

Out  on  $10,000  Bail 

Both  men  refused  to  make  state¬ 
ments  when  they  were  arraigned  in 
court  but  readily  waived  the  right  to 
a  hearing  on  extradition  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  indictments  were  re¬ 
turned  about  the  time  they  were  ar¬ 
rested.  The  men,  both  German  citi¬ 
zens,  were  held  in  $5,000  bail  each. 
They  spent  nearly  five  hours  in  Fed¬ 
eral  detention  pen  before  their  attor¬ 
ney,  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Jr.,  arrived 
with  the  $10,000  bail  money  in  cash. 
No  date  has  been  fixed  for  trial,  to 
be  held  in  Washington. 

Both  Zapp,  38,  and  Tonn,  47,  were 
arrested  at  their  homes  by  FBI  agents, 
who,  with  the  House  committee  inves¬ 
tigating  un-American  activities,  have 
been  checking  up  on  Transocean  since 
last  A’jgust. 

Maximum  penalty  for  conviction  on 
the  charge  of  failing  to  register  with 
the  State  Department  is  $1,000  fine  or 
two  years  in  jail,  or  both;  also,  if  the 


government  wished,  it  could  deport 
the  offenders. 

The  indictment  naming  Zapp  as  a 
propagandist  for  Germany  charged 
that  early  last  summer  he  represented 
Deutscher  Verlag,  a  Berlin  publishing 
house,  in  effecting  the  publication  and 
distribution  in  the  U.  S.  of  “The  Ger¬ 
man  White  Paper,”  a  collection  of 
documents  which  the  Germans  alleg¬ 
edly  seized  from  among  Polish  ar¬ 
chives  after  the  capture  of  Warsaw. 

The  “White  Paper”  was  immediately 
denounced  as  a  fraud  by  many  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  including  President 
Roosevelt,  who  saw  it  as  an  attempt 
to  justify  Germany’s  war  conduct. 
The  “White  Paper,”  published  by  the 
New  York  firm  of  Howell,  Soskin  & 
Co.,  sold  for  $1,  but  the  indictment 
charges  that  Zapp  not  only  arranged 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  German  spon¬ 
sorship  was  behind  the  publication  of 
it  in  the  U.  S.  but  that  he  procured  an 
American  citizen  to  finance  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  60,000  copies  of  it. 

Buys  Transradio  Newt 

This  man,  the  indictment  said,  was 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher 
of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Her- 
ald.  The  “White  Paper”  had  accused 
William  C.  Bullitt,  former  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France,  of  inciting  Poland 
and  France  to  war.  The  Norristown 
publisher  has  defended  his  action 
both  before  the  Dies  Committee  and 
in  a  special  article  in  his  newspaper. 

The  Dies  Committee  report  said 


PHILADELPHIA 

steps  out  I 

New  ownership  and  management  never  look 
over  the  direction,  of  a  great  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  at  a  more  opportune  moment. 

•  National  preparedness  is  avalanching  money 
and  men  into  the  Philadelphia  area.  Idle  factory 
space  is  being  absorbed  at  the  rate  of  1,(KM),0()0 
sq.  ft.  a  month.  A  re-inspired  city  pulses  with  a 
new  spirit.  Philadelpliia  is  on  the  march! 

■4  •  To  represent — to  interpret— and  to  stimulate 

this  new'  spirit  is  the  task  to  which  the  new  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Evening  Pl bug  Ledger  has  as¬ 
signed  itself. 

Eve.ninv  PVIILIC  Leuvek 

INDEPENDENCE  NI|CARE 
PUIIaADEI.PHIA 

National  Representative — Paul  Block  and  Associates 


Dr.  Manfred  Zapp, 
left,  and  Guenther 
Tonn,  manager  and 
assistant,  respective¬ 
ly,  indicted  on 
charges  of  violating 
the  1938  Foreign 
Agents  Registration 
Act. 


Strassburger  printed  the  American 
translation  of  the  German  document 
because  of  alleged  “personal  dislike” 
for  Bullitt.  The  article  in  his  paper 
said  his  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  Amer¬ 
ica  out  of  the  war. 

Transocean  News  Service  is  25 
years  old.  It  was  originally  a  private 
organization,  but  was  taken  over  by 
the  Hitler  government  and  today  is 
an  arm  of  DNB,  official  German  news 
agency.  Transocean  subscribes  to  the 
daily  teletype  service  of  the  Trans¬ 
radio  Press  Service.  Through  Press 
Wireless,  at  a  reported  daily  cost  of 
$60  to  $70,  Transocean  sends  out  from 
3,000  to  4,000  words  from  the  Press 
Wireless  station  in  Little  Neck,  L.  I., 
on  a  blind  transmission. 

“Blind  transmission”  means  that 


any  person  or  newspaper  equipped 
with  radio  to  pick  up  the  messages 
may  do  so  and  publish  them.  How¬ 
ever,  Transocean  must  stipulate  points 
to  which  it  is  intending  to  send  the 
news.  Among  the  points  it  specific, 
are  Berlin,  Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico 
City, 

The  Grand  Jury  indictment  naming 
Zapp  and  Tonn  also  named  the  Trans- 
ocean  News  Service  as  a  corporate 
defendant.  There  was  no  clear  indi¬ 
cation  from  Washington  following  the 
arrests  whether  the  indictment  would 
compel  it  to  suspend  its  services. 

■ 

First  Commercial 
FM  Broadcast 

Frequency  modulation’s  first  paid 
broadcast  by  a  full-fledged  commer¬ 
cial  FM  station  took  place  last  week 
when  W47NV  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  be¬ 
came  the  initial  FM  transmitter  in  the 
country  to  secure  full  commercial 
status  from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

Some  dozen  other  stations  are  near¬ 
ing  completion  of  their  construction 
plans,  as  authorized  by  Washington 
under  special  permits. 

W47NV  is  owned  and  operated  by 
WSM  of  the  National  Life  &  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  It  began  com- 
merecial  operation  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  Saturday,  March  1.  FM’s  first 
commercial  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  Standard  Candy  Company  of 
Nashville. 


HftLf-ft-miLLIOn 

inn.  45  minuTts 


i  VT.  y_  N .  H. 


Located  in  the  very  heart  of  industrial  New  England, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  is  the  natural  shopping  center 
for  half-a-tnillion  people  living  within  on  easy  45-minute 
ride  from  Worcester  stores.  Worcester's  population  is 
195.311;  the  city  and  average  18-mile  Retail  Zone  (shown 
above)  have  a  combined  population  of  433,287;  other 
communities  immediately  adjacent  to  this  zone  swell  to 
more  than  half-a-million  the  number  served  by  Worcester 
newspapers  and  Worcester  stores. 

This  rich  and  compact  market  is  covered 
by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Circulation: 
more  than  127,000  average  net  paid  doily. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH.  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
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☆ 


c£  J^em  ^Stme 


☆  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE  ISSUE 


'I'he  New  York  'rribune  was  fouiuled 
Aj)ril  10,  IS+l.  'Phe  nation’s  10th  Presi- 
<lent,  tall  and  thin  John  Tyler,  had  been 
in  office  less  than  a  week.  It  was  a  yoiin^ 
country — only  a  third  of  the  way  along 
the  road  to  the  fatefnl  present. 

Since  that  day  the  United  States  has 
become  a  first  nation  in  this  age  of 
science  and  industry  and  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  individual  enterprise. 

'Phe  completion  of  100  years  since  this 
newspaper’s  founding  will  be  celebrated 
on  Sunday,  the  l.‘lth  of  April,  by  a  Cen¬ 
tennial  Section  of  the  New  York  Herald 
'Pribune.  It  will  be  a  rt^jord  of  the  great 
news  events  of  the  century  and  the  part 
which  this  newsi)aj)er  has  played  in  those 


OF  SUNDAY,  APRIL  13,  1941 


events.  In  large  measure,  it  will  be  a 
s«*ction  of  pictures  —  line  drawings  of  the 
earlier  days,  photographs  of  our  times. 
It  will  show  history  in  the  making. 

Phe  editorial  content  of  this  Section 
will  hav’e  an  importance  that  will  assure 
its  being  kept  for  reference.  Advertising 
will  be  welcome,  but  will  not  be  solicited. 
In  brief,  the  Section  will  be  open  to  the 
advertising  of  any  institution  that  be¬ 
lieves  its  appearance  there  will  be  a  last¬ 
ing  investment. 

NEW  YORK 

Xcralb  ^Tribune 

KKI  VKAIIS  OK  WOULD  HIS'l'OKV 
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HARSH  WORDS  have  been  issuing 
from  City  Hall  in  the  direction  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily, 
which  paper  is  on  the  warpath  about 
what  it  calls  “secret  city  council  ses¬ 
sions”  held  by  Mayor  Harry  B. 
Anstine. 

Tlie  Gazette  and  Daily  recently 
front-paged  the  following  telephone 
conversation  between  a  reporter  and 
Mayor  Anstine  about  a  “secret  ses¬ 
sion,”  which  the  Mayor  said  he  did 
not  attend. 

Hie  story: 

Reporter  —  “What?  Weren’t  you 
there?” 

Mayor — “No.  Put  that  in  the  paper. 
You’re  a  skimk!” 

Reporter — “I’ll  put  that  in  too.” 
Mayor — “All  right.  You’re  a  skunk. 
A  skunk,  do  you  hear  me?” 

Reporter — “I’ll  put  that  in,  but  what 
did  you  do  at  the  secret  session  this 
morning?” 

Mayor — “I  don’t  know.  I  wasn’t 
there.  You’re  a  skunk.  You’re  a  rat, 
too.” 

After  some  more  name  calling  the 
Mayor  terminated  the  conversation 
with  “Good-bye,  you  skunk.”  The  re¬ 
porter  merely  said,  “Good-bye.” 

■ 

HOLLYWOOD  beware!  From  the 
society  columns  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph: 

LOVE  LEAVES 

FOR  CALIFORNIA 
■ 

THE  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  conducting 
a  traffic  safety  campaign,  sent  a 
candid  cameraman  strolling  about 
downtown  streets  to  snap  unposed 
shots  of  pedestrians  risking  their 
necks  jaywalking  across  busy  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

First  photo  in  the  Star-Times  layout 
was  a  shot  of  A1  Ostrow,  rewrite  man 
for  the  rival  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
crossing  Washington  Ave.  against 
traffic. 

■ 

AS  FAR  as  concerns  the  originator. 
Gene  Howe,  publisher  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  further  ob¬ 
servance  of  March  5  as  “Mother-in- 
law  Day”  was  not  to  be  remotely  con¬ 
sidered.  His  decision  was  made  known 
in  “Tactless  Texas,”  his  column,  which 
has  earned  for  him  the  nickname, 
“Old  Tack”. 

“Being  nursemaid  to  several  thous¬ 
and  mothers-in-law  for  several  years 
has  completely  exhausted  me,”  he 
wrote. 

“What  we  need  in  this  coimtry  is 
‘  more  new  ideas  and  less  of  the  re¬ 
viving  of  old  gags.” 


The  Washington 
Star  has  printed 
the  largest  total 
volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  any 
newspaper  in  the 
United  States  for 
the  past  nine  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

The  Reason  —  Results 


ZOMBIES  YETI!  Excerpt  from  a 

church  column  in  a  Washington, 
D.  C.,  newspaper: 

“Then,  as  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  evening.  Dr.  John  McNeill’s  illus¬ 
trious  father,  although  he  is  dead,  will 
sing  several  gospel  songs.  Also  his 
distinguished  uncle,  “The  Gospel 
Caruso,  although  he  is  at  present  in 
Europe,  will  render  the  immortal 
numbers,  ‘The  Old  Rugged  Cross’  and 
‘Sunrise  Tomorrow.’  ” 

■ 

THE  headline  writer  for  the  Salt  Lake 

Telegram  had  his  readers  chuckling 
with  this  offering: 

NUDISTS:  GIVE  US  THE  NAKED 
TRUTH  SHERIFF,  CAN  YOU  PROM¬ 
ISE  US  A  CLOAK  OF  LEGALITY? 
■ 

Koitok  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take“  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

Reporter,  Photog  in 
Tight  Spot  at  Hanging 

A  Chicago  Times  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  maneuvered  themselves  in¬ 
to  and  out  of  a  tight  spot  last  week  in 
connection  with  the  hanging  of  four 
condemned  men  at  Coliunbia,  La. 

Ray  Brennan,  Times  reporter,  first 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  named 
as  one  of  the  official  witnesses  to  the 
hangings.  His  desire  to  have  Con¬ 
rad  Mercurio,  Times  photographer, 
“share”  in  the  assignment  led  to  sub¬ 
sequent  difficulties.  After  witnessing 
two  of  the  hangings,  Brennan  left  the 
chamber  and  Mercurio  sought  to  take 


his  place.  A  deputy  sheriff,  however, 
discovered  that  Mercurio  had  a 
camera  hidden  on  his  person.  He 
ejected  the  photographer  from  the 
scene  and  locked  his  $800  camera  in 
a  cell.  Meanwhile,  Brennan  tele¬ 
phoned  his  editor  and  told  him  of  the 
situation. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Bren¬ 
nan  and  Mercurio  were  no  longer 
“welcome,”  the  pair  rescued  the 
camera  and  made  a  dash  for  Monroe, 
La.,  before  Columbia  authorities  could 
detain  them  for  questioning.  They 
returned  to  Chicago  without  en¬ 
countering  further  difficulties. 

■ 

EHRLICH  DRAFTED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  11— Henry 
Ehrlich,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  has  been  called  to  army  duty 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  For 
several  years  a  correspondent  here, 
Ehrlich  recently  “scooped  the  world” 
on  the  Dies  White  Paper,  dealing  with 
Nazi  propaganda  activities  in  the 
United  States. 

■ 

CARTOON  EXHIBIT 

Plans  for  an  International  Cartoon 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  next  month  by  the  Greek  War 
Relief  Association  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  More  than  800  newspaper 
artists  have  been  invited  to  contribute 
such  of  their  works  as  deal  with  the 
Italo-Greek  war.  Present  indications 
point  to  a  collection  of  between  800 
and  1,000  drawings. 
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The  Ross  Federal  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  recently  talked  to  522  house¬ 
wives  representing  more  than  4'r 
of  ALL  families  living  in  Clifton 
Heights,  Corryville  and  Mt.  Auburn. 

Asked  “In  what  ONE  Cincinnati 
newspaper  do  you  pay  the  most  at¬ 
tention  to  advertising?”  .  .  .  56'^r 
of  those  who  expressed  a  definite 
preference  for  ONE  paper  said 
“Times-Star,”  as  compart  with  only 
21%  for  the  other  evening  paper, 
16%  for  the  Sunday  and  7%  for  the 
morning  paper. 

MORE  EVIDENCE  that  the  Times- 
Star’s  LARGEST  daily  circulation  in 
the  rich  $300,000,000  Cincinnati  Trad¬ 
ing  Area  blankets  able-to-buy  fam¬ 
ilies  with  greatest  selling  efficiency. 


Part  of  a  ditaiUU  itudy  nr:  trine:  SS  i<»- 
fiofif  of  Metropolitan  Cintinnafi.  aiail- 
ahU-  to  advertisers  tRt.h  upon  retiuest. 


CllIlATl  TIMES-STAR 

Hl’LBERT  TAFT.  President  and  Edltor-in-<'blet 
Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKRC 
NEW  YORK;  Martin  L.  Marsh. 

(id  East  Forty-second  Street. 

CHICAGO:  Kellotr  M.  Patterson. 

333  North  Michigan  Avenne. 
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Hundreds  of  newspapers 
have  given  smash  play 
to  these  stories.  Other 
famous  writers  and  cor¬ 
respondents  travel  the 
world  to  cover  the  sig¬ 
nificant  news  for  NEA. 
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You  may  have  a  prefert‘iK-e  for  one  day 
more  than  another.  S<*lling  conditions 
may  itHjuire  yon  to  schedule  your  a<l- 
vertising  for  ap|)earance  on  a  particular 
day.  But  no  matter  what  your  {)roh- 
Icni  or  preference  may  l)e,  you  have  in 
the  Trihune  the  medium  which  you 
ran  use  to  best  advantage. 

Every  day  ok  the  week, 
net|>aid  total  circulation  of  the  Trihune 
is  in  excess  of  1 ,000,000.  On  weekrlays, 
tins  is  from  580,000  to  6'2.'>,000  more 
I  than  delivered  by  other  Chic^ago  «laily 
i»‘\vspaj)ers.  On  Sundays,  it  is  from 
XKl.tKK)  to  810,000  more  than  deliverer! 
I'v  other  Chicago  Sunday  newspa{K*rs. 

Right  in  Chicago  and  suburbs, 
Trihune  net  paid  circulation  on  week- 
'hys  is  440,000  more  than  delivert'd  by 
•ther  Chicago  daily  newspaiwrs.  On 
Nindays,  it  is  from  305,000  to  470,(MM> 
'•ore  than  delivered  by’  other  Chicago 
^•uiday  newspapers. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  newspajHT 
dth  circulation  volume  cfiuivaleut  t<» 
'^jority  coverage  of  all  families  in  th*- 
'■ity  and  suburbs.  At  one  low  <‘ost,  it 
Ttlivers  more  circulation  in  the  metro- 


^agv  net  paid  total  cireulatiou 


I'W  over  IJXtCtJXH) 


day  of  the  week 


imm 


politan  area  than  any  two  other  Chi¬ 
cago  daily  newspaiwrs  combined  an<l 
more  than  the  two  other  Sunday  news- 
pajH'rs  combined.  And,  in  addition,  of 
course,  it  reaches  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  prospects  in  the  ri<-h, 
adjac*ent  territory. 

Every  day  of  the  week. 
Tribune  readers  comprise  an  assure<l 
constant  audience,  aceustomed  to  con¬ 
sult  this  newspaj)er  for  news  of  the 
day,  features  <»f  s|H*eial  inten'st  .  .  . 
and  buying  ideas. 

T\us  friendly  contact,  day  in  and  day 
out,  creates  and  perpetuates  the  special 
relationship  l)etween  readers  and  the 
Tribune  whic-h  results  in  the  greater 


returns  enjoyed  by  Tribune  advertisers. 

Bwause  it  is  the  advertising  medium 
on  which  the  men  and  women  of  this 
great  market  are  accustomed  to  base 
their  buying,  retailers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  sell  to  men  or  to  women, 
place  more  of  their  budgets  in  the 
Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago 


n<‘ws{)aper. 


No  MATTER  os  WHAT  DAY 
you  prefer  to  advertise,  you  can  sell 
more  in  Chicago  by  building  your  ad¬ 
vertising  program  around  the  Tribune 
whose  seven-days-a-week  customers 
are  your  best  prospects.  Rates  per 
100,000  circulation  are  among  the  low¬ 
est  in  America. 


SELLS  MORE 


EVERY  DAY  OF 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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New  York  Brewers 
Greet  Spring  With 
Bock  Beer  Ads 

Bock  beer  ads,  totaling  some  150,000 
lines,  blossomed  as  a  harbinger  of 
spring  in  daily  newspapers  in  Greater 
New  York  this  week.  March  12  was 
Bock  Beer  Day,  set  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  brewers,  and  most  of  the 
ads  broke  in  either  the  March  11  or 
12  editions. 

The  ads  ranged  from  full  page  to 
several  hundred  lines  but  all  featured 
the  traditional  goat,  the  trade  mark 
of  bock  beer.  Some  of  the  brewers 
are  nmning  one  time  insertions,  but 
the  majority  have  contracted  for  at 
least  two  insertions,  and  a  few  will 
stagger  their  spreads  in  different  pa¬ 
pers  for  a  two-week  period. 

The  bock  campaign  is  sponsored 
entirely  by  brewers  in  Greater  New 
York  area.  The  so-called  western 
brewers  (Pabst,  Piel's,  Anheuser- 
Busch.  Schlitz  and  others)  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  bock  in  newspapers  in  this 
section  although  they  distribute  a 
liniited  amount,  about  a  month  before 
the  March  12  deadline  for  New  York. 
It  is  not  a  profit  maker. 

Opportunity  for  Nowty  Copy 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  bock 
advertising  activity  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  offers  for  newsy  and  inter¬ 
esting  copy.  Brewers  are  burdened 
with  all  kinds  of  government  restric¬ 
tions  and  any  chance  to  inject  a  new 
note,  even  if  it  hasn’t  got  a  sure  fire 
selling  punch,  is  as  refreshing  to  them 
as  a  glass  of  their  own  beer. 

Also  there  is  something  wholesome 
about  ads  that  link  beer  with  goats 
and  spring  and  this  is  right  in  line 
with  the  industry’s  current  effort  to 
extend  beer  drinking  from  the  bar 
room  te  the  family  parlor. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  spec¬ 
tacular  of  the  current  bock  ads  is  a 
full  page  by  Rheingold  which  is  run¬ 
ning  at  different  dates  in  the  five 
major  New  York  newspapers.  The 
ad  consists  of  nine  pictures  rimmed 
around  copy  which  describes  some  of 
the  most  popular  signs  of  spring. 
These  as  shown  in  the  photographs 
are  horse  racing,  tennis,  dogs  and 
flowers,  the  Easter  parade,  a  scene  at 
the  zoo,  golf,  women’s  hat  and  flowers, 
baseball,  and,  naturally,  bock  beer. 

Ruppert’s  contributions  are  600,  300 
or  100-line  ads  appearing  in  all  the 
New  York  papers  at  staggered  dates. 
Most  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  art 
work  which,  besides  depicting  a  glass 


Rheingold  heralds  the  approach  of  spring 
with  this  full  page  spread  on  bock  beer  in 
five  New  York  newspapers.  The  traditional 
goat  is  subordinated  to  baseball  players, 
golfers  and  race  horses.  He  makes  a 
modest  appearance  in  a  small  line  cut,  just 
above  the  headline. 


and  bottle  of  bock,  shows,  in  the 
background,  a  goat  prancing  over  a 
couple  of  beer  barrels. 

Goat  Theme 

Schaefer  in  ads  averaging  1200  lines 
in  30  newspapers  shows  the  bock  goat 
reading  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  called 
“Bock  News”  while  he  raises  his  glass 
of  brew  and  winks  slyly  at  the  reader. 

Feigenspan,  better  known  as  PON 
beer,  features  the  goat  in  full  face  in 
ads  running  from  350  to  600  lines  in 
about  30  papers  in  Connecticut.  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Krueger  shows  the  goat  in  overalls, 
leaning  against  a  tree  and  gazing 
lovingly  at  a  glass  of  the  refreshment. 
“Goodbye  winter — thousands  sing — 
Krueger  bock  is  back — it’s  Spring!”, 
says  the  poetic  copy.  The  Krueger 
campaign  consists  of  400-line  ads  in 
10  metropolitan  papers. 

Other  brewers  are  also  advertising 
for  the  bock  season.  The  size  and 
type  of  copy  varies  but  each  in  one 
place  or  another  carries  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  goat.  James  P.  Duffy,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
at  the  Ruppert  plant,  says  there  are 
two  general  thories  as  to  how  the 
horned  animal  became  the  insignia  for 
the  aged  beer. 

One  is  that  in  ancient  times  the 
cavemen,  come  spring,  would  quaff 
their  home  brew  in  toasts  to  spirits 
which  they  depicted  as  being  half 
man  and  half  goat. 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
hut  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 
New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chiearo  Kansas  City 


Millions  of 
dollors  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  are  work¬ 
ing  in  Alabama'  Orders 
I  include  everything  from  shells 
/  to  railroad  cars  and  from  steel 
plate  to  barbed  wire  Existing 
mills  are  expanding  New  plants 
ore  building  New  industries  are 
moving  in  Poy  rolls  in  Birming¬ 
ham  are  at  an  all-time  high  Sell 
the  South's  High  Spot  with 

The  Birmingham  News- 

-Herald 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  KELLY-SMITH  CC. 


The  second,  and  more  plausible  story 
is  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  beer  was 
brewed  in  the  fall  and  opened  in  the 
spring  at  festivals  dedicated  to  the 
Goddess  Freya,  goddess  of  plenty.  In 
the  German  town  of  Einbeck  (mean¬ 
ing  one  goat)  such  a  festival  was  held 
and  the  local  burgers  gathered  for  a 
drinking  bout,  each  to  drink  the 
others’  brew  but  none  of  his  own. 
Last  to  remain  standing  would  be 
champ  for  his  beer,  having  downed  all 
others,  would  be  the  most  powerful 
in  the  community.  The  contest  nar¬ 
rowed  to  two,  and  one  of  the  surviv¬ 
ors,  staggering  around  the  courtyard, 
stumbling  over  the  prostrate  forms  of 
defeated  contestants,  was  eyed  by  the 
one  goat  in  Einbeck.  The  goat 
charged,  the  burger  fell,  and  his  com¬ 
petitor  claimed  victory. 

“No,  no,”  protested  the  felled 
burger,  pointing  to  the  goat,  “it’s  not 
the  beer,  it’s  the  bock.” 

Whereupon  the  other  replied:  “No, 
it’s  you  that’s  wrong.  The  bock  is  in 
the  beer.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


St.  John  to  furnish  a  new  passenger 
and  freight  service  to  Bermuda  and 
Trinidad  and  certain  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands.  Initial  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  new  service  are 
being  made  in  newspapers  in  Elastern 
cities. 

The  Wizard  Weavers  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  appointed  the  Gordon 
Vlchek  Advertising  Agency  of  that 
city  to  handle  their  advertising. 


Your  Future  Is  In  The  Air 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  AD 

This  full  page  ad  over  the  signature  o( 
C.  R.  Smith,  president  of  American  Air¬ 
lines,  is  appearing  in  12  newspapers  this 
week.  It  is  one  of  an  institutional  serits 
sponsored  by  one  of  the  leading  edver- 
tisers  in  the  air  transport  business. 

■ 

PLAN  N.  Y.  APPLE  ADS 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  10— The 
Western  New  York  Joint  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  has  voted  tentative  endorsement 
of  a  one- cent  per  bushel  state  tax  on 
apples  for  use  in  advertising  the  fruit 


“COME  AND  GET  IT!” 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 
NEW  YORK-CHICACO-DETROIT 
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Is  Your  Philadelphia 
Advertising  Adequate? 


The  many  and  diverse  industries  in  the 
vast  Workshop  which  is  the  Philadelphia 
District  are  enthusiastically  answering  the 
call  of  America’s  giant  defense  program. 
Here  in  this  **  Arsenal  of  America”,  Cramp’s 
Shipyard  has  a  $113,000,000  contract  for  six 
cruisers;  the  Baldwin  group  of  companies 
has  $56,000,000  in  orders  for  tanks  and  artil¬ 
lery;  Autocar  has  awards  for  trucks,  exceed¬ 
ing  $19,000,000;  New  York  Shipbuilding  has 
more  than  10,000  employees  at  work  on  con¬ 
tracts  valued  at  more  than  $500,000,000; 
Sun  Shipbuilding  has  $173,000,000  in  or¬ 
ders.  Total  awards  for  the  District  exceed 
$1,441,000,000.  Such  appropriations  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  munitions — they  produce 


prosperity. 


Inquirer  is  FIRST 
in  Philadelphia 

Ancient  circulation  peaks  and  obsolete 
advertising  supremacies  offer  no  guide  to 
Philadelphia  advertising  values  in  1941. 
Today,  The  Inquirer  is  Philadelphia’s 
FIRST  newspaper,  with  unquestioned  ad- 
vertising  leadership  for  seven  consecutive 
years.  When  you  advertise  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market,  start  with  the  cream. 
Inquirer  circulation  includes  the  people 
who  build  fine  homes,  buy  fine  art,  pat¬ 
ronize  the  opera,  theatres  and  concerts, 
contribute  to  charities,  cultivate  the  art 
of  civilized  living.  They  buy  —  they  buy 
more — they  buy  more  often.  Such  families 
are  excellent  customers  even  for  every¬ 
day  staples. 

DAILY  circulation  exceeds  400,000 
SUNDAY  circulation  exceeds  1,000,000 
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W.  W.  WORTEN,  52,  assistant  local 

advertising  manager  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  died 
Monday,  March  10,  at  his  home  in 
Memphis.  He  had  been  ill  since  April 
with  a  throat  ailment.  For  more  than 
30  years  Mr.  Worten  was  connected 
with  the  Press-Scimitar  and  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  old  News-Scimitar.  He 
was  the  oldest  employe  in  point  of 
continuous  service  on  the  Press- 
Scrimitar  and  through  his  long  con¬ 
nection  in  the  advertising  department 
knew  practically  every  business  man  1 
in  Memphis  and  many  in  the  Mid-  | 
South.  j 

Mrs.  Ida  Smith  Baker,  84,  widow 
of  Albert  Baker,  who  was  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer,  died  March  3  in 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise 
B.  Hastings,  of  La  Jolla,  Cal.  Other 
survivors  include  three  sons,  Frank  S. 
Baker,  owner  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune;  Alton  F.  Baker,  owner 
of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Van¬ 
guard;  and  Albert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland 
manufacturer. 

Thomas  Samuel  Bark,  74,  former 
commercial  editor  of  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  whose  active  service  with  that 
newspaper  extended  from  1885  until 
his  retirement  on  pension  seven  years 
ago,  died  in  Homeopathic  hospital, 
Montreal,  March  9. 

David  C.  Mott,  83,  veteran  Iowa 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  died 
March  8  in  a  hospital  in  Cherokee, 
Okla.,  where  he  had  been  visiting  a 
daughter.  Mr.  Mott  published  the 
What  Cheer  (la.)  Patriot  from  1888 
to  1894;  the  Tipton  (la.)  Advertiser 
from  1894  to  1897;  the  Audubon  (la.) 
Republican  from  1897  to  1906;  the  El 
Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Advertiser  from 
1906  to  1907,  and  the  Marengo  (la.) 
Republican  from  1907  to  1914.  He  was 
the  father  of  Prof.  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
director  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism. 

Charles  V.  Water,  73,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  died  suddenly  March 
7.  Mr.  Water  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  in 
1887.  He  stayed  with  that  daily  until 
1910  when  he  transferred  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  1913.  He  retired  in  1934. 

George  W.  Zimmerman,  former  city 
editor,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle,  and 
city  controller  of  Allentown,  died 
March  7  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  64. 

E.  J.  McLaughlin,  former  editor, 
St.  Marys  (Pa.)  Daily  Press,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  his  office  in  Philadelphia, 
March  4. 


They  Planted  an 


♦  41,239  families — both  white  and 
negro;  both  sharecropper  and 
owner — participated  in  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal's  1940  competition. 
They  changed  their  entire  way  of 
living.  Instead  of  raising  cotton 
only  as  they  had  always  done,  they 
practiced  diversification.  They 
practiced  soil-rebuilding  and  all- 
around  home  improvement.  Thru- 
Plant-to-Prosper  they  learned  com¬ 
plete  self-sufficiency,  economic  in¬ 
dependence. 


na+ic  Story  of  America's  Most 
Important  Self-Help  Farm  Prog 


ram 


♦  A  few  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Gerdes  were  poverty- 
stricken  sharecroppers,  living  in 
a  tumble-down  two-room  cabin 
near  Lafe,  Ark.  They  eked  out  a 
pitiful  existence  growing  cotton  on 
another  man’s  wornout  land  for  a 
share  of  the  proceeds.  When  they 
had  married  in  1934,  they  had 
$25.19  to  start  housekeeping. 


♦  Small  wonder  that  agricultural 
leaders  everywhere  term  it  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  important  self-help  farm 
program.  The  U.  S.  Department  o: 
Agriculture  is  adopting  part  of  The 
Commercial  Appeal  program  for 
the  entire  South.  Agronomists 
thruout  the  world — in  Spain,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  Africa.  Hungary— are 
studying  its  application  to  their  i 


♦  In  1936  they  enrolled  in  The 
(Commercial  Appeal’s  Plant-to- 
Prosper  competition  to  follow  its 
gospel  of  farm  diversification  and 
self-sufficiency.  In  addition  to  cot¬ 
ton,  they  grew  feedstuffs.  vegeta¬ 
bles;  they  canned  foods  and  meats 
for  winter  use;  they  raised  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry;  they  started  a 
plan  of  soil-rebuilding.  They  built 
a  new  home  and  farm  buildings 
with  their  own  hands. 


debt-free.  They  have  five  sources 
of  income  from  livestock,  five 
sources  of  income  from  field  crops. 
They  have  money  in  the  bank. 


♦  They  are  the  winners  of  The 
Commercial  Appeal’s  1940  Plant-to- 
Prosper  Award.  But  their  remark¬ 
able  saga  of  self-help  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  Rather,  it  is  typical 
of  what  this  program,  originated 
and  sponsored  by  The  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  inspired  the  Southern 
farmer  to  accomplish. 


♦  Today  this  couple,  who  started 
married  life  in  a  tenant  cabin  six 
years  ago,  own  their  80-acre  farm 
and  all  that  goes  with  it,  entirely 


The  Coiiimcrcial  Appeal  and 
The  Presn-Seiniitar  are  the  two 
irreat  Seri  tips  Howard  iiewspa- 
IH-rs  M-rvinir  Meniphijt.  Repre- 
seiiletl  by  the  National  Adver- 
tisinir  Department  of  S<Tipps- 
Howard  NewspaiX'rs,  CaO  Park 
Ave..  New  York.  Also  in  Chi- 
eaco.  Detroit.  Pliiliidelphia. 
.Meiniiliis.  San  Franeiseo. 
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The  Rochester  Tinies-Union.  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  The  Hartford.  Conn..  Times.  The 
Elmira  Star-Gazette.  The  Elmira  Advertiser.  The  Elmira  Telegram,  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  The 
Utica  Daily  Press.  The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newburgh  News,  The  Beacon  News,  The  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  The  Ogdensburg  Journal.  Ogden sburg  Sunday  Advance  News.  The  Plainfield, 

N.  J.,  Courier-News,  The  Olean  Times-Herald.  The  Malone  Telegram,  The  Danville.  111., 
Commercial  News,  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian,  The  Massena  Observer 

J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son — New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


^\E/ABEH5  of  the  bureau  oe  advertising . 


. . .  for  packaged  groceries 


The  imporant  characteristic  of  all  Retail  Grocery  Store  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  listing  of  Packaged  Food  Products — Private  Brands, 
Regional  Brands,  and  Brands  of  National  repute.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  yearly  in  Newspaper  Advertising  by  Retail 
Grocers  to  sell  and  to  keep  sold  the  Packaged  Food  Idea.  No 
other  advertising  medium  in  the  world  carries  such  a  powerful 
barrage  of  Packaged  Food  Messages  day  in  and  day  out.  If 
you  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  to  sell  Ideas, 
then  buy  your  own  advertising  in  the  medium  whose  Forty 
Million  daily  audience  is  Kept  Sold  by  the  Missionary  Work 
of  the  local  Retail  Grocer.  All  of  which  is  just  good  old- 
fashioned  Common  Sense. 


The  National  Advertiser’s 
^^lAissionary  Man” 
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^end-Lease  Bill! 

memorandum  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows 


)nly  the  outstanding  service  INS  clients  get— 
t  he  pride  INS  staff  members  take  in  their  work. 

HERE  ARE  THE  BEATS: 


Jiuary  13— FIRST  DISCLOSURE  that  administration 
would  accept  amendments.  (Announced  five  hours 
later  by  Speaker  Rayburn.) 

i  nary  14— FIRST  POLL  of  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  showing  majority  for  bill. 

Ji  iiary  15— FULL  EDITION  BEAT  on  statement  of  opening 
committee  witness,  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  (INS 
had  statement  30  MINUTES  AHEAD.) 

J  my  18— FIRST  DISCLOSURE  (and  only  ACCURATE 
one)  that  President  would  ask  $7,000,000,000  under 
lend -lease.  (Confirmed  March  12,  when  he  asked 
that  sum.) 


J  lary  22— FULL  EDITION  BEAT  on  statement  by  Nor¬ 
man  Thomas  to  House 'committee.  (INS  obtained 
statement  18  minutes  ahead.) 


fary23— FULL  EDITION  BEAT  on  Lindbergh  statement 
to  committee.  (Here  again  INS  had  the  statement 
ahead  of  one  service,  simultaneous  with  another.) 

4iary  25— FULL  EDITION  BEAT  on  William  C.  Bullitt 
statement  to  committee.  (INS  had  his  statement  27 
minutes  ahead.) 

I>ary  27— EXCLUSIVE  DISCLOSURE  of  proposed  curb 
jcnabling  Congress  to  recall  presidential  powers.  (This 
jbecame  Dirksen  amendment  which  was  adopted.) 


January  29— FOUR  HOUR  BEAT  on  House  committee's 
secret  action  writing  in  declaration  of  Congressional 
policy  against  convoys. 

February  1— EXCLUSIVE  DISCLOSURE  of  administra¬ 
tion's  secret  legislative  *^time  table"  on  bill  calling 
for  Senate  passage  March  6.  (Passed  March  8;  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  story  based  on  memo  for  FDR  prepared  by 
leaders  and  shown  to  INS  man  privately.) 

February  12— FIRST  DISCLOSURE  that  administration 
would  turn  down  Wendell  Willkie's  proposed 
amendments. 

February  15— EXCLUSIVE  DISCLOSURE  that  State,  War 
and  Navy  Department  attorneys  had  advised  Senate 
committee  that  lend -lease  bill  would  suspend  29 
important  laws. 

March  4— EXCLUSIVE  BEAT  that  Senate  opposition 
bloc’s  own  poll  showed  their  top  strength  at  32  votes 
against  bill.  (100  percent  accurate:  31  voted  against 
final  passage  with  one  Senator  "paired"  against.) 

March  6— EXCLUSIVE  POLL  of  Senate  giving  the  names 
of  57  Senators  for  bill,  28  against,  with  10  doubtful. 
(ONLY  ACCURATE  advance  poll  of  every  name  and 
vote.) 

March  8— ONE  HOUR  BEAT  on  Wheeler  conceding  pas¬ 
sage— a  flash  story. 


If  it’s  right  you’ll  get  it  first  from 

luational  News  Service 
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THE  LEND-LEASE  BILL 

ENACTMENT  of  the  1776  lepslatioii  was  liailed 

as  progress  by  tlie  majority  of  Anieric-an  daily 
newspai>ers.  Its  princii)al  stated  purjxise — the 
spelling  of  aid  to  (ireat  Britain — was  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Indh  Houses  of 
Congress,  ineluding  the  minority  wliieh  feared 
more  distant  eonsequenc-es  from  the  bill.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  effects  are  not  yet  clearly  j)erc-eived,  for  they 
are  likely  to  lie  dictated  by  the  march  of  events 
rather  than  by  the  will  of  this  Congre.ss.  its  suc¬ 
cessors,  or  by  the  Administration. 

Editoh  &  Pi  BLisHKH  Ijclieves  it  is  timely  to  note 
here  that  the  ne\vspa|)ers  (R*rformed  their  judilic 
duty  in  admirable  fashion  during  the  two-month 
debate  that  intervened  iKdween  the  bill’s  intro¬ 
duction  and  its  final  pas.sage.  It  was  recognized 
from  the  start  that  this  legislation  would  Ik*  en¬ 
acted  in  a  form  not  ra<lically  different  from  the 
original  draft.  It  was  also  recognizerl  that  umlue 
lia.ste  in  its  pas.sage  might  result  in  faulty  legisla¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  way  o|K‘n  for  unintended  de¬ 
partures  from  the  national  will,  or  might  .stifle  the 
expression  of  i<leas  which  the  country  can  use  in 
the  trouble«l  months  ahead. 

The  day-to-day  picture  has  l)een  .somewhat 
confusing,  but  readers  of  news[)a|)er.s  who  got  be¬ 
low  the  headlines  ha<l  no  difficulty  in  plotting  the 
course  of  the  legislation.  There  was  .some  smear¬ 
ing  of  opposition  speakers,  but  it  was  not  «lone  by 
the  newspapers  them.selves,  with  one  or  two  con- 
.spicuous  exceptions.  None  of  the  men  who  op- 
|)o.sed  the  bill  will  go  down  in  history  tagge<l  as 
“willful  men”  becau.se  they  dared  to  buck  the 
majority.  Col.  Lindbergh  and  Senator  Wheeler, 
Senator  John.son  and  Senato)-  Norris,  all  were  ja-r- 
mitted  their  opportunity  for  opjMKsition,  and  all 
were  rep<»rted  fairly  by  the  news  services,  and 
again,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  all  newspapers. 

The  bill  was  carefully  con.sidered.  It  received 
ample  public  di.scu.s.sion.  Wliat  the  Pre.sident  will 
<lo  under  its  terms  is  not  yet  completely  clear,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  C’tmgress  is  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  him  implicitly  within  the  limits  laitl 
down  in  the  law. 

\  .significant  ixunt  is  that  the  allegtxl  barrage 
of  “anti-lea.se-lend”  letters  which  was  supimsed 
to  have  swamj>ed  the  Congressional  mail  was  ap¬ 
parently  given  little  weight  by  the  legislators.  The 
letter  device,  as  an  instrument  of  propaganda, 
seems  to  have  broken  down  under  the  .strains  of 
overuse  and  misuse.  Congre.ss  listened  to  the 
President  and  to  the  coun.sel  of  newspapers  and 
disregarded  the  vcx'al  and  reixditious  minctrity 
which  seeks  to  impress  its  views  by  weight  of 
postage  stamps. 

NO  TIME  LIMIT  NpW 

SOME  OF  OUR  corre.six)mlents  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  field  have  corrected  a  statement  matle 
in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago.  Commenting 
upon  the  proposal  by  the  International  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  for  Congressional  regida- 
tion  of  radio,  we  used  the  printers’  statement  that 
commercial  time  on  the  air  was  now  limited  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  broadcasting  time  of  any 
station.  There  is  no  such  formal  limitation. 

In  actual  practice,  the  radio  people  .say.  the 
time  devoted  to  commercials  is  probably  less  than 
40  per  cent.  In  any^case.  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commi.ssion  prescrilies  no  definite  allotment 
of  time.  That  is  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
broadcasters,  and  their  conduct  may  be  reviewed 
at  the  periodical  hearings  for  renewal  of  station 
licen.ses.  A  station  which  did  not  devote  at  least 
a  part  of  its  time  to  non-commercial  broa<lcast.s. 


Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knork.  anil  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. — 
St.  Matthew  VII:7. 


for  six'ial,  |X)litical,  eilucational,  scientific,  and 
religious  program.s,  would  probably  face  the  grave 
danger  of  losing  its  right  to  the  air. 

The  |x»int  is  well  taken,  but  it  dcx“.s  not  deflate 
in  any  way  our  main  argument  that  an  attenqtt 
by  Congri'.ss  to  limit  the  time  in  which  a  station 
may  .sell  time  could  easily  lead  to  a  Congressional 
limit  on  the  proixirtion  of  advertising  a  news- 
paix'r  or  other  printed  publication  might  ])ublish 
in  any  edition.  One  is  as  logical  as  the  other,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  either  could  get  past  the 
courts  even  if  Congre.ss  assumed  the  |X)wer.  The 
pre.sent  .sy.stems  by  which  radio  stations  are  li- 
ciMi.sed  |x»ri(xlically,  and  legitimate  publications 
enjoy  second-cla.ss  mailing  privileges  may  not  be 
|K*rfe<‘t.  but  they  are  infinitely  su|x>rior  to  the  at¬ 
tempted  fixing  of  revenues  by  C'ongrcssional  action. 

WHAT  IS  NEW? 

“IT  CANNOT  BE  DENIED  that  the  great  jx) 
litical  question  of  this  age  is  that  Ix'tween 
absolute  and  regulated  governments.  The  main 
controversy  is  lx?tween  that  ab.solute  rule  which, 
while  it  promises  to  govern  well,  means,  never- 
tliele.ss.  to  govern  without  control,  and  that  con- 
.stitutional  .system  which  re.strains  .sovereign  dis¬ 
cretion.  and  a.s.sc'rts  that  .scx-ic*ty  may  claim  as  a 
matter  of  right  .some  effective  jxiwer  in  the  e.stab- 
lishmcmt  of  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  it. 
The  .sj)irit  of  the  time's  .sets  with  a  mo.st  jxjwerful 
currc'iit  in  favor  of  the.se  last-mentioned  opinions. 
It  is  op|x>.sed.  however,  by  c'ertain  of  the  great 
|x>tentate.s  of  Eiiroix*;  and  it  is  op|x».sc*d  on  grounds 
as  applicable  in  one  civilized  nation  as  in  an¬ 
other,  and  whic'h  would  justify  such  op]X).sitic>n  in 
relation  to  the  United  State.s,  as  well  as  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  other  state  or  nation,  if  time  and  cir- 
cum.stances  .should  render  such  op|x)sition  ex- 
ix'dient.” 

Those  rounded  sentences  belong  to  another  age, 
up]>licable  as  are  their  sentiments  to  mcxlern  cir- 
cum.stancc's.  They  were  uttered  by  Rep.  Daniel 
Webster  in  Congress  on  Jan.  19,  18^4,  in  support 
of  his  re.solution  for  the  ap{x>intment  of  a  com- 
mi.s.sioner  from  the  United  States  to  Greece,  then 
struggling  to  free  it.self  from  the  Turks.  We  can’t 
help  mcxlitating  on  the  shortne.ss  of  the  memory 
of  man.  which  found  in  the  desjxiti.sms  of  Fasci.sni, 
Naziism  and  Communism  .something  new  and 
surprising,  .some  possible  new  panac'ca  for  the 
cure  of  .scx'ial  ills.  Daniel  Webster  was  talking 
aixmt  the  Greece  of  his  day,  not  remarkably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Greece  of  1941,  a  Greece  in  1941 
which  is  fighting  against  a  tyranny  not  remark¬ 
ably  different  from  that  thrown  off  a  century  ago. 

War  is  an  abhorrent  thing,  but  the  centuries  of 
human  exjierience  have  proven  that  it  is  .some¬ 
times  the  only  alternative  to  spiritual  en.slavement. 
The  .spirit  of  Webster’s  times  a,s.scrted  the  right 
of  .sex-iety  to  exert  cffec'tive  power  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  it.  The 
spirit  of  tixlay  in  mo.st  of  Eurojx*  is  to  alxlic.ate 
tliat  right,  and  to  accept  in  return  the  “.security 
of  dictatorship.  It  has  been  a  cx>.stly  .sacrifice  so 
f:ir  and  it  will  be  clearer  .still  before  the  bcxiks  are 
balanced  and  the  views  so  bravely  expressed  all 
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c»ver  Europe  a  century  ago  again  find  voices  like 
Daniel  Webster’s.  If  in  Webster’s  beloved  coun¬ 
try  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  ideal  that  he 
framed,  we  have  never  abandoned  it.  With  Gcxl’g 
help,  we  shall  not. 

STRIKE  NEWS 

-VS  STRIKES  GO,  the  walkout  of  .S,500  bus  driv¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City  may  not  rank  as  a 
major  clisturbanc*e,  but  in  |X)int  of  inconvenience 
to  millions  of  workers  in  the  nation’s  large.st  city, 
it  has  .seldom  bc?en  surpassed.  From  that  view- 
|x)int,  we  have  l)een  interested  in  studying  the 
news  c'overage  of  the  strike  and  its  preliminary 
stages  in  the  New  York  papers.  And,  in  our 
opinion,  it  has  bc'en  a  fine  job  of  objective  re|x)rt- 
ing. 

Editorially,  most  of  the  pa|)ers  have  noted  tl>e 
hardship  on  the  bu.s-traveling  public,  who  are 
certainly  not  the  blueblcxxls  for  w'hom  the  press 
critics  generally  have  the  newspapers  mourning. 
They  are  the  same  kinds  of  people,  from  the 
.same  neighborhexxis  from  which  come  the  strik¬ 
ing  bus  drivers  and  c-onductors.  The  newspai)ers 
have  noted  the  patience,  if  no  more,  with  which 
the  public  has  waited  for  taxicabs  or  trudged 
through  ankle-deep  slu.sh.  Nothing  which  has 
apix'ared  in  news  or  editorial  cx)lumns  has  been 
designed  to  inflame  public  .sentiment  again.st  the 
men  ctr  their  union. 

Frankly,  we  think  the  New  York  newspapers 
have  leaned  backward  in  their  efforts  to  be  fair 
and  objective  on  this  .story.  They  have  permitted 
union  officials  to  make  .sneering  cracks  about  the 
.Mayor’s  effort  to  .settle  the  di.spute  without  a 
strike.  They  have  publi.shed  the  union’s  threats 
to  c-ontinue  the  .strike  for  weeks,  maybe  months, 
until  victory  is  won.  We  advance  the  humble 
thought  that  this  time  the  interc.sts  of  the  large 
public  and  those  of  the  parties  to  the  strike  are 
in  definite  conflict. 

We  lx*lieve  that  a  newsj)a|X'r  campaign  to  bring 
the  strike  to  an  end  and  to  submit  all  i.ssues  to 
arbitration  would  be  in  the  public  service,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  the  full  weight  of  whatever 
newspaper  undertakes  it.  .\.s  we  write  this,  the 
c'onviction  grows  that  this  strike  was  not  called 
so  much  to  gain  the  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  demanded  as  to  prove  again  to  a  lagging 
memlx'r.ship  that  union  affiliaticm  is  worth  while 
and  to  recover  the  prestige  of  leaders  who  have 
lx*en  out  of  the  sixdlight  in  recent  months. 

LETTERS  WITH  INITIALS 

THE  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  quotes  from 
recent  editorials  on  this  page  concerning 
anonymous  letters,  and  wonders  why  we  did  not 
include  in  our  ban  on  them  letters  signed  only 
with  initials. 

The  que.stion  seems  simple  enough  from  the 
standix)int  of  daily  editing.  .\  letter  which  comes 
to  the  editor  .signed  only  with  initials  and  with 
no  other  identification  is  in  the  same  clas.sification 
as  an  un.signed  letter.  It  ought  not  to  Ix'  pub¬ 
li.shed.  The  editor  has  an  implicit  resix)nsibility 
for  letters  from  readers,  just  as  he  has  for  all  other 
expressions  of  opinion.  He  shares  that  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  degree  with  the  writer  of  a  letter  who 
signs  a  name  that  can  be  identified  and  the  .signi¬ 
ficance  of  which  can  be  analyzed. 

PERIL  OF  SATIETY 

De.sire  ami  longing  are  the  whips  of  Gotl — 
G«xl  save  us  all  from  death  when  we  are  f^- 
— Anna  Wickham,  in  “Sehnsucht.'’ 

j'i 


Hilleville  (Va.)  News,  have  been  "** 

named  by  Governor  James  H.  Price  FOLKS  WORTH 
to  the  Radford  regional  defense  coun^ 


NINE 
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This  We 
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KNOWING 


- £  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief, 

f,  J.  MOTZ,  Kitchener  Record,  was  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian  American,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  have 
laily  Newspapers  Association  in  departed  by  automobile  for  a  month’s 
Toronto  March  7.  stay  in  Orlando  and  Miami,  Fla. 

a  Wesley  McCurdy  Foster,  executive-editor, 

Winnipeg  Trib-  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  who 
une  is  vice-pres-  has  been  seriously  ill  in  a  hospital, 
ident  and  W.  J.  J.  has  been  removed  to  his  home  and  his 
Butler,  Toronto  physicians  expect  that  he  will  be  able 
Globe  and  Mail,  to  return  to  his  office  soon.  He  was 
treasurer.  Ian  H.  taken  ill  more  than  two  weeks  ago. 

McDonald,  ad-  Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president, 
vertising  m  a  n  -  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  Publish- 
ager  W.nn.peg  Co.;  George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
r t  une,  was  publisher;  Howard  M.  Booth,  business  Herald  in  1907  as 
and  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard, 


WHEN  O.  Leigh-Spencer,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  managing  director  of  the 
Calgary  Herald,  was  promoted  in  Jan¬ 
uary  to  assistant  _ 

to  the 

the 

ancouver 
Province,  an- 
other  Southam 
paper,  he  ended 
years  ser- 
the 

Herald, 


manager;  and  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  advertising  man- 
recently  assistant  managing  editor  of  ager.  His  service  O.  Leigh-Spencer 

the  Telegram  and  Gazette,  now  in  the  with  the  paper 
army  at  Camp  Eldwards,  Mass.,  were  was  interruped  only  once  for  three 
„  „  J  „  -.  re-elected  members  of  the  coimcil  at  years,  while  he  served  overseas  in 

&ripps-Howard  Newspapers  is  vaca-  ^j^e  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  World  War  I.  He  has  held  the  posts 
boning  during  March  at  Chandler,  y.  M.  C.  A.  March  10.  George  F.  of  ad  manager,  business  manager  and 
Ariz.,  with  Mrs.  Chandler.  Booth  and  Harry  Stoddard  also  were  general  manager,  and  since  1935  has 

W.  Rupert  Davies,  president  and  re-elected  directors.  been  vice-president  and  managing 

editor  of  the  Kingston  Whig-Sta^ard  Ernest  L.  Finley,  publisher,  Santa  director. 

and  president  of  the  Canadian  Press,  (Cal.)  Press-Democrat  and  Re-  Besides  his  directorship  of  the  Her- 

was  electM  chmrman  of  the  Canadian  publican,  was  presented  with  a  scroll  aid,  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  director  of  the 
^tion  of  the  Empire  Press  Union  at  recognizing  his  decade  of  service  as  Southam  Company,  Ltd.,  a  director  of 
ite  annual  meeting  in  Ottawa  March  5.  president  of  the  publishers  unit  of  the  the  Canadian  Press,  and  a  director 
Mr.  Davies  succeeds  Lt.-CoL  J.  H.  Redwood  Empire  Association  at  the  and  past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Woods  of  Calgary  who  will  be  hon-  organization’s  semi-annual  meeting.  Daily  Newspapers  Association.  Two 

wT*"'  T  w  u  c  C.  J.  Hunt,  Faribault  (Minn.)  Neu,s,  Mr.  Spencer’s  sons  are  on  active 

S  S.  Wallace  Jr.,  publisher,  Spar-  president  of  the  North-  m  World  War  II  Bill  I^igh- 

tonburg  (S  C.)  Herald- Journal,  has  Daily  Press  Association  in  Min-  Spencer  is  serving  with  the  Royal 

been  named  chairman  of  a  special  neaoolis  recentlv  to  succeed  W  F  Canadian  Navy  and  Frank  is  on  active 
Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  HuCan,  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis. )  the  Fleet  Air  Arm.  R.  N. 

state  affairs  TOinmittee  appointed  to  Tnbune,  who  became  chairman  of  the  ?  third  boy.  is  attendmg  the 

consider  legislative  problems  and  pro-  board  Rav  Dobson  Minnt  m  n  i  University  of  British  Columbia,  and 
po»kafl«tmg  business  and  industry.  K,' w^'^hS.n  rice-pSifem  »d  »  I™"  >'"■ 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of  Walter  Sutherland,  Sioux  City  (la.) 

Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  Journal,  treasurer.  Roy  P.  Palmer  I"  Calgary,  where  he  has  always 
of  the  Times-Dispatch  and  News  was  re-appointed  secretary  been  active  in  community  work,  Mr. 

^oder  will  give  an  historical  address  B  Fishburn,  publisher,  Roa-  f 

June  10  incident  to  dedication  cere-  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News,  Ti’ ^ 

f  c*  ^  Mrs.  Fishburn  have  deeded  Mill  Mo^"^, 

ffiel730  vestryof  St.  Johns  Episcopal  Mountain,  towering  nearly  1,000  feet  president  of  Ducks 

Church,  Richmond.  above  the  heart  of  Roanoke,  to  that  Unlimited;  a  past  president  of  the 

N.  S.  Sanford,  editor,  Amherst  city  for  use  as  a  park.  Calgary  Golf  and  Country  Club  and 

/%T  o  r\f  fKA  Wrk\rol  I’oniaHiaTi  lirtlf 
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RAYMOND 

CLAPPER 


Nine  newspapers  became  new 
subscribers  this  week  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper's  daily  coliimn. 

They  range  in  locality  from 
Rhode  Island  to  California, 
from  Wisconsin  to  Arkansas. 
Their  distribution,  like  their 
number,  points  to  Clapper’s 
widening  importance. 

These  recent  comments  also 
indicate  it: 

“‘T/ie  most  common-sensible 
ixtlitical  columnist  in  the  busi- 

nessr—LlFE. 

^\4merica  s  !So.  1  columnist 
and  moulder  of  [mblic  opin- 
ionr  —  LONDOIS  DAILY 
MAIL. 

‘"The  hard-bitten  Washington 
press  corps  respects  his  col¬ 
umn,  indeed  often  uses  it  for 
background'' — John  W.  Perry, 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

Woidd  you  like  samples  of  this 
column  which  is  earning  such 
growing  popularity  and  glow¬ 
ing  praise? 


largest  city  in  America,  has  a 
population  of  7,4.54,99.'S  —  an 
estimated  2,013,900  families. 
Chicago  Trihune-New  York 
iNews  comics,  used  exclusively 
by  THE  NEWS*  in  New  York, 
reach  769^  of  these  families! 


HIGH  WATER  MARK— The  New  York  Sunday  News 

circulation  for  February,  1941,  was  more  than  3,700,000. 
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continued  from  page  27 

Parker,  is  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corp. 

James  H.  Daroey,  general  manager, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  Mrs.  Darcey  and  their 
daughter  Peggy,  have  sailed  for  a 
month’s  vacation  at  Hollywood  and 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

John  A.  Doherty,  for  the  past  few 
years  connected  with  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Potriot,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  Lan.sing, 
Mich.,  office  of  Retail  Credit  Service. 
James  J.  McMahon,  treasurer.  Union 

EDITOR  &  PDBUSHER 

£twry  Smturday  Si»ee  18S4 

Includint  TTu  JounuUirt,  merged  1007;  Iftmtfaffr- 
dwt,  merged  1025;  Ttu  Fourtk  Estau,  merged  1027 
Tirlet  Petented,  Regietered  Cootenu  Copfrightad 


City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  and 
Mrs.  McMahon  are  the  parents  of 
twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  born  March 
8  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Montclair, 
N.  J.  The  daughter  has  been  named 
Dorothy  Ann  and  the  son,  James  J. 
McMahon,  Jr. 

Ray  Houk  has  succeeded  the  late 
Nelson  Weighill  as  circnilation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Journal.  Mr.  Houk  formerly  was 
circulation  representative  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her  aid- Journal. 

Robert  J.  McGinley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  in  Fitch¬ 
burg  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Walter  Brown. 

Gregory  P.  Walsh,  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  and  Mrs.  Walsh  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Gregory  Patrick, 
born  in  Bloomfield  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital. 
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ELUAH  W.  (BILL)  CUNNINGHAM 
leaves  the  Bostesn  Post  March  15 
and  writes  his  first  column  for  the 
Boston  Herald 
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Monday,  March 
17.  He  will  have 
the  title  of  as¬ 
sistant  general 
manager  of  the 
Herald,  but  will 
continue  writing 
his  daily  columns 
which  will  be 
featured  on  page 
one  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period. 

After  working 
for  the  Post  Bill  Cunnlnqham 
more  than  18 

years  Cunningham  signed  a  long  term 
contract  with  the  Herald  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  pay.  It  is  under¬ 
stool  the  Herald  will  syndicate  his 
(xilumn  nationally,  and  that  the  scope 
of  his  writing  will  be  broadened  be¬ 
yond  the  field  of  sports. 

John  Beecher,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  as  project  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  editor  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Age-Herald  to  succeed  Walling 
Keith  who  resigned  to  accept  the  post 
of  informational  director,  Birmingham 
Housing  Authority. 

Albert  Weinrich,  former  City  Hall 
and  special  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has  joined 
the  Buffalo  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Dur.stine  &  Osborn  as  copy  writer. 

Major  Charles  S.  Robinson,  city 
editor,  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  has 
been  called  to  active  duty  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Charleston  military 
district  as  of  March  9. 

Claude  A.  Mahoney,  who  for  five 
years  has  covered  the  White  House 
for  the  Wall  Street  Jourtw.1,  has  left 
that  bureau  to  join  the  staff  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star. 

Gordon  R.  Closway,  city  editor, 
WinoTia  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald 
since  1929,  has  been  drafted  and  will 
report  to  the  Minnesota  induction 
center  at  Fort  Snelling,  March  17. 

James  T.  Brown,  former  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Times-Herald  reporter, 
has  joined  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  news  staff. 

Martin  Hauan,  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Cedar  Falls 
(la.)  Daily  Record,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  V.  Anthony,  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Haucui  succeeds  John 
Spaulding,  who  has  taken  a  position 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune. 


Eldward  N.  Orr,  journalism  adviser 
at  Gary,  W.  Va.,  high  school,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  position  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Dominion  -  News,  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  His  newspaper  experience  was 
gained  with  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent  and  Glenville  (W.  Va.) 
Democrat. 

H.  J.  Waters,  editor,  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  one  of  the 
three  lay  members  of  a  Judicial  Com¬ 
mission  to  nominate  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  members  imder  a  new  non¬ 
partisan  plan  of  selection  of  judges 
of  the  state’s  high  coimts. 

Charles  S.  Foltz,  Jr.,  Associated 
Press  foreign  correspondent  home  on 
furlough,  was  guest  at  a  dinner  held 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era,  March  5.  Foltz  is  a 
native  of  Lancaster. 

Charles  Larson,  sports  editor,  Es- 
canaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  the  past 
five  years,  has  resigned  to  a(x:ept  a 
position  in  the  educational  division  of 
the  Michigan  department  of  conserva¬ 
tion. 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  Chicago  Herald- 
Tribune  art  critic,  won  first  honors 
for  his  still  life  painting  entitled  “A 
Bunch  of  Weeds,”  receiving  the  $300 
William  H.  Bartels  prize  in  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  (xmtest,  held  re¬ 
cently. 

Miss  Christine  Evans,  associate 
society  reporter,  Galveston  News, 
served  as  queen  of  the  1941  Galveston 
Mardi  Gras. 

Charles  S.  “Cy”  Sherman,  veteran 
sports  editor,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star, 
observed  his  seventieth  birthday 
March  10,  and  his  fifty-fourth  anni¬ 
versary  in  newspaper  work  by  attend¬ 
ing  a  dinner  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel 
given  by  Lincoln  newspapermen.  He 
was  telegraph  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  Journal,  and  since  1915 
has  been  snorts  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
Star. 

Paul  Barton,  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
marine  corps  reserve,  after  a  three 
month’s  course  at  Quantico,  Va.,  and 
is  now  taking  another  special  course 
before  being  assigned  to  duty. 

Ross  L.  Cunningham,  who  was  given 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Seattle 
Times  during  the  last  election  to  do 
campaign  work  for  Arthur  B.  Langlie, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  Governor 
Langlie. 

Clark  Squire  March  6  resigned  as 
political  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star  to 
become  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  Washington  and  Alaska.  His  ap- 
jwintment  was  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
the  same  day. 

Richard  J.  O’Keefe,  veteran  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  added 
to  the  city  desk  staff. 

Gil  Babbitt,  one-time  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  and  more  recently  a  columnist  on 
the  Philadelphia  Dispatch,  a  weekly, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  as  a  reporter. 

Bob  Knisely,  Tishimingo,  Okla.,  ha.s 
been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal  Cap¬ 
ital  to  succeed  Max  Marble,  who  has 
enlisted  for  three  years  in  the  Army- 
Air  Corps. 

William  Diehl  is  the  new  church  edi- 
I  tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot.  He  succeeds  Harold  Sugg. 

Carl  Corbin,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  and  featiu-e  writer  for  the  New 
I  Orleans  Times-Picayune  for  the  past 
1  five  years,  has  resigned.  He  will  join 
i  the  staff  of  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American,  where  his  former  city  edi¬ 


tor  on  the  Picayune,  Frank  Allen,  is 
now  managing  editor. 

Vernon  Hobart,  rewrite  man.  New 
Orleans  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Hobart  are  the  parents  of 
a  girl,  Margaret  Sue,  bom  recently. 

Dick  Thompson,  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  Duke  Merritt,  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  have  joined  the  copydesk 
staff  of  the  Chattanooga  News-Fret 
Press. 

Thomas  H.  Edmands,  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  city  staff,  is  leaving  March 
14  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  Corps  as 
first  lieutenant  at  Westover  Field  in 
Chicopee. 

Francis  P,  Locke,  until  recently  edi- 
torial  writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  editorial 
page  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Charles  Werner,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Pulitzer  prize  wirmer  in  1938, 
recently  was  initiated  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  member  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Alvin  Austin,  night  editor.  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  joiumalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  succeed¬ 
ing  Melvin  Ruder  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  in  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Westin^ouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Sharon, 
Pa. 

Laurence  R.  Connor,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and 
Mrs.  Cormor  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  bom  Feb.  21  at  White  Cross 
Hospital,  Columbus. 

William  P.  McCahill,  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Associated  Press  staff  since 
last  summer,  left  last  week  for  Quan¬ 
tico,  Va.,  for  training  in  the  United 
States  marines. 

William  E.  Lloyd,  of  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  staff,  has  been 
awarded  a  Distinguished  Servi(»  key 
as  the  young  man  of  Petersburg  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  civic  betterment  of 
his  community  diu-ing  1940.  Mr. 
Lloyd  organized  and  developed  the 
West  End  Boys’  Club. 

Art  Smith  has  returned  to  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  during 
which  time  he  worked  on  various  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 

Neal  Wallace,  Boston  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler  news  radio  announcer,  will  join 
the  naval  reserve.  He  will  attend  the 
radio  school  at  Noroton,  Connecticut. 
Charles  Ashley,  Traveler  staff  re¬ 
porter,  will  take  over  Wallace’s  job 
in  addition  to  his  present  duties  on 
the  Traveler. 

Harold  Burson,  formerly  manager, 
Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal’s  Jackson,  Tenn.,  news  bureau 
has  been  made  director  of  press  re¬ 
lations  during  constmetion  of  Wolf 
Creek  Ordnance  Plant,  Milan,  Tenn. 
He  is  succeeded  at  Jackson  by  Harry 
Woodbury  of  Munford,  Tenn. 

Miss  Constance  Van  Natta,  assistant 
woman’s  editor,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Minerva  Club,  a  literature  and  mu¬ 
sic  club. 

George  E.  Akerson,  former  member. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  reportorial 
staff,  has  just  received  his  wings  at 
the  Air  Corps  Basic  Flying  School  at 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Larry  Guerin,  marine  reporter  for 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  won  high 
praise  last  week  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce  for  his  part  in  cam¬ 
paigning  for  a  major  .shipyard  for  the 
city. 


Cas*  History  No.  3. 


Distribution  and  Sales 
Reach  62-Year  High 


Sixty-two  years  ago  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  made  its  bow'  in 
a  limited  Pacific  Coast  area.  Higher  than  most  rivals 
in  price,  it  won  new  friends  slowly,  until  the  firm  be¬ 
gan  an  aggressive  expansion  drive  shortly  after  World 
War  I.  Relying  almost  wholly  on  consistent,  localized 
newspaper  advertising  to  open  new  areas  and  consoli¬ 
date  new  gains.  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc.,  headed  east  .  •  . 


problem 


I’o  introdiiee  a  "new,”  high-priced  brand  in  selected 
markets,  in  the  face  of  well-known,  well-advertised 
competition  ...  to  win  and  hold  consunu^r  preference 
and  dealer  support  in  each  new  territory  .  .  .  and  to 
accomplish  this  expansion  one  market  at  a  time. 


method 


Throughout  this  22-year  marketing  drive.  Hills  Bros. 
Coffee,  Inc.,  has  used  newspapers  on  a  consistent, 
onee-a-week  schedule  every  spring  and  fall.  Insertions 
have  ranged  from  450  lines  to  full  pages,  with  more 
papers  added  every  year.  In  1940  the  firm  Used  over 
400  newspapers,  placing  practically  all  its  consumer 
advertising  in  this  medium.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc., 
is  the  agency  in  charge  of  this  advertising. 


results 


Hills  Bros.  Coffee  is  now  at  an  all-time  high  in  both 
sales  and  distribution.  In  virtually  all  the  markets  it 
enters,  this  brand  is  the  largest  coffee  advertiser  in 
newspapers  and  the  largest  coffee  seller.  The  product 
has  solid  distribution  from  the  Pacific  to  Detroit,  and 
sales  are  continually  on  the  increase.  "To  solve  our  mar¬ 
keting  problems  through  all  these  years,”  says  T.  C. 
Wilson,  Advertising  Manager,  “we  have  confined  our 
advertising  to  newspapers  because  of  their  adaptability 
and  flexibility.” 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Survey  of  Reading  Habits 
Good  for  Advertisers 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


FOR  SOME  YEARS  now  there  has 

been  a  well-established  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  scientific  evaluation  of 
media.  The  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  is  one  expression 
of  the  trend.  The  studies  made  for 
agencies  by  the  L.  M.  Clark  organ¬ 
ization  are  another.  They  are  mere 
beginnings.  The  job  is  tremendous. 
But  it  is  one  that  must  be  done  if 
newspapers  are  successfully  to  com¬ 
bat  the  growing  competition  of  other 
media,  for  one  thing,  and  anticipate 
the  changing  demands  of  their  read¬ 
ers,  for  another. 

It  is  curious,  too,  and  in  many  ways 
unfortunate,  that  so  far  the  greatest 
interest  in  these  measiu-ements  of 
reading  seems  to  have  been  shown  by 
advertisers.  They,  of  course,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  getting  the  most  out  of 
their  investment.  But  editors,  too, 
and  publishers,  should  be  equally 
concerned,  for  their  investment  is  even 
greater.  As  L.  M.  Clark  points  out. 
the  advertiser’s  job  is  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reader  traffic  on  the 
page  on  which  his  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears;  the  editor’s  job  is  to  get  traffic 
onto  that  page. 

Advertisers  Wont  lefonnatioe 

The  promotion  department  plays  an 
important  role  in  this.  Its  job  is  to 
provide  advertisers  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  want  about  the  newspaper, 
and  more  and  more  advertisers  want 
to  know  just  such  facts  as  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  provides.  It  may  well 
be  that  ultimately  every  newspaper 
will  have  to  provide  a  continuing 
reader  traffic  study  just  as  it  does  lin¬ 
age  figures  and  circulation  data. 

How  this  may  be  done  is  ably  shown 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  its  new 
study,  “31,276  Readers  Evaluate  the 
Sunday  Journal.”  This  48-page  book¬ 
let  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impx)rtant  research-promotions 
the  Journal  has  ever  done.  For  here 
the  advertiser  may  see  just  how  well 
the  Journal  is  read,  and  by  whom. 

Last  Dec.  8,  the  Journal  stuffed 
208,457  questionnaires  into  its  com¬ 
plete  Sunday  edition.  Previously, 
teaser  ads  in  the  papKJ  had  aroused 
reader  interest  in  the  questionnaire 
and  had  prepared  readers  to  receive 
it  and  answer  it.  The  questionnaire 
asked  readers  to  designate  which 
.sections  of  the  pwper  they  read — al¬ 
ways,  sometimes,  never;  which  col¬ 
umnists  they  like  best;  and  which  sec¬ 
tions  they  tiun  to  first.  Readers  were 
not  asked  to  sign  their  names,  merely 
to  list  their  occupations.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  printed  on  a  form  that 
could  be  folded  and  sealed  easily  and 
then  mailed  at  no  cost  to  the  readers. 

Received  18,854  Replies 

Within  ten  days,  the  Journal  was 
able  to  begin  tabulating  18,854  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  accounting,  since  most  of 
them  were  answered  by  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  of  the  household,  for 
31,276  readers,  an  adequate  sample. 
These  were  divided  51.3%  from  men. 
48.7%  from  women. 

As  a  result,  the  Journal  is  able  to 
tell,  in  this  booklet,  how  men  and 
women  read  the  editorial  pages,  soci¬ 
ety  p)ages,  spwrts  p>ages,  roto  section, 
fashion  p>age,  Sunday  magazine,  radio 
pjages,  AmericaTi  Weekly,  movie  p>ages, 
financial  pages,  farm  page  and  comic 
.section. 

In  addition,  it  is  able  to  tell  how 
these  pages  and  sections  are  read  by 
executives,  professional  men  and 


women,  sales  clerks  and  salesmen, 
white  collar  and  office  workers,  skilled 
craftsmen,  labor  and  machine  opjera- 
tors,  retailers  and  business  men, 
housewives,  farmers  and  government 
employees. 

'The  booklet  also  shows,  by  p>er- 
centages  of  men  and  women,  which 
section  of  the  pap)er  is  turned  to  first; 
and  which  columnists  are  best  liked, 
by  men  and  women,  by  geographical 
location  and  by  occupational  group. 

Here  is  information  every  news¬ 
paper  should  have  about  itself  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  very  information  ad¬ 
vertisers  want.  The  Journal  has  done 
a  splendid  job  getting  it  and  pre¬ 
senting  it. 

Live  Wire 

A  GIGANTIC  promotional  folder  cov¬ 
ers  our  desk  this  week,  placed  there 
by  INS,  and  it’s  a  promotion  that  is 
as  smash  in  power  as  it  is  large  in 
size.  “Live  Wire”  tells  the  story  of 
INS  as  being  not  just  a  wire  service 
but  a  live  wire  service.  How  well 
INS  serves  its  clients,  and  how  these 
clients  use  INS  stories,  is  shown 
through  reproductions  of  front  pages 
of  newspapers,  with  INS  stories 
checked  in  red.  There  is  a  spread  on 
the  INS  scoop  on  the  British  getting 
America’s  secret  bomb  sight;  another 
on  John  L.  Lewis’  decision  to  back 
Willkie.  There  are  pages  on  big-name 
signers  to  INS  features  and  on  INS 
personalities  like  W.  W.  Chaplin,  Inez 
Robb,  Bob  Considine,  Damon  Runyon. 
Bugs  Baer  and  others.  There  is  an 
excellent  pictorial  spread  showing 
how  INS  works  for  its  clients.  All  in 
all,  an  excellent  promotion,  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression. 

College  Calendar 

A  NEAT  and  easy  promotion  is  the 

campus  social  calendar  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Daily  sends  out  each  month. 
The  Daily,  with  a  circulation  of  17,000, 
is  “the  world’s  largest  college  news¬ 
paper,”  official  newspaper  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

“The  object  of  this  calendar,”  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Arthur  Buchman 
writes,  “is  to  show  advertisers  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  social  life  on  the  Minnesota 
campus  and  when  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  activity.  Also,  this  calendar  aids 
merchants  in  direct  mail  campaigns 
at  the  university.  This  promotion 
goes  every  month  to  400  advertisers 
and  prospects. 

“The  calendar  has  proved  effective. 
The  big  downtown  stores  depend  on 
them  to  help  map  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Daily.  Many  prospects, 
after  receiving  a  calendar,  have  called 
to  have  a  salesman  talk  to  them  about 
advertising.” 

The  calendar  is  neatly  printed  in¬ 
side  a  4-page  folder  and  gives  the 
who,  when  and  where  of  the  month’s 
social  activities.  Front  cover  features 
a  good  photo  of  a  young  college  cou¬ 
ple  in  formal  attire  with  the  caption, 
“They’re  always  going  places,  doing 
things,  and  spending  money,  too!” 
The  front  cover  is  chang^  each 
month.  Back  cover  provides  rate  and 
circulation  data. 

Here’s  a  good  job  for  a  college 
daily — and  one  that  can  easily  and 
effectively  be  used  by  other  news¬ 
papers.  too. 

Good  Use  oi  Color 

THE  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  is 

currently  running  a  fine  series  of 


promotional  ads  on  its  numerous  edi¬ 
torial  values,  using  half  pages  in  color. 
The  ads.  appearing  once  a  week,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  large  illustration,  either  pho¬ 
tograph  or  drawing,  with  headline  and 
copy  block  below.  This  is  all  placed 
within  a  framework  of  the  front  page. 
The  color  is  used  primarily  as  a  tone 
for  this  framework,  and  is  also  spotted 
effectively  into  the  illustration. 

This  is  as  fine  a  series  of  color  ads 
as  we  have  seen,  although  we  think 
Promotion  Manager  A.  H.  Talbot,  Jr., 
is  mistaken  about  them  being  the  first 
newspaper  promotion  color  ads.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  ran  a  campaign 
of  color  ads  last  year. 

Come.  Cornel 

JUST  when  we  get  through  preaching 
a  little  sermon  about  the  evils  of 
calling  names  and  sticking  your 
tongue  out  at  your  competitor,  along 
comes  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
with  a  card  that  questions  the  ability 
of  its  neighbor,  the  Post-Dispatch,  to 
add  figures  correctly.  Frankly,  we 
don’t  know  what  the  card  is  driving 
at.  We  assume  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  recent  market  survey  the 
Post-Dispatch  is  currently  showing. 
We  don’t  believe  this  is  productive, 
business-building  promotion. 


World-Telegram 
Names  Dempster 


Appointment  of  William  E.  Demp¬ 
ster  as  promotion  manager  of  the  Were 
York  World-Telegram  was  announced 
March  10.  Mj- 
Dempster  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lee  Tracy, 
who  resigned  a 
fortnight  ago  to 
join  Look  maga¬ 
zine  in  a  similar 
capacity. 

The  n  e  a 
World-  Telegram 
department  head 
was  promotion 
manager  of  the 
New  York  Her- 
William  E.  Dempster  aid  Tribune  itoia 
1934  to  Oct.  4, 
1940,  when  he  resigned.  He  had  been 
advertising  manager  of  B.  Altman  I 
Company,  New  York  department 
store,  for  two  years  before  that.  He 
was  with  Amos  Parrish  &  Company, 
sales  promotion  consultant  for  retail 
stores  and  manufacturers,  from  1930 
to  1932.  Mr.  Dempster  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1920  and  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Ontario,  Michigan  and 
Illinois. 


Weekly  Stuff 

THE  Lower  Merion  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  four  weeklies  in  the  rich 
Main  Line  section  out  of  Philadelphia, 
have  been  doing  some  thinking  about 
how  to  woo  the  national  advertiser. 
With  this  result,  told  us  by  W.  H. 
Watt: 

“We  reach  homes  by  mail  delivery 
impossible  to  service  with  carrier  de¬ 
livery.  Even  with  this  good  story, 
we  have  encountered  resistance  due 
to  heavy  local  coverage  by  the  strong 
Philadelphia  dailies.  Hence,  we  now 
offer  national  advertisers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tie-in  their  dealers  at  no 
extra  cost.  We  take  the  national 
advertiser’s  mats  or  electros  and  then 
advise  him  that  we’ll  list  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  local  dealers 
without  charge. 

“We  have  met  with  a  very  favorable 
reaction.  The  number  of  dealers 
listed  is  not  so  great  that  it  makes  in¬ 
roads  into  our  space.  And  we’re  find¬ 
ing  that  the  dealers  are  cottoning  to 
the  idea.” 

Sounds  like  a  smart  idea  for  these 
Main  Line  papers  to  promote. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Offers  Insurance 

Breaking  away  from  long  tradition, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  a  full 
page  advertisement  March  11  offered 
accident  insurance,  issued  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  Insurance  Company  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  its  home  delivered 
subscribers  for  7  cents  a  week. 

The  maximum  benefit  paid  under 
this  policy  is  $10,000  increasing  to 
$15,00i()  if  the  policy  is  kept  continu¬ 
ously  in  force  for  five  years.  All  bene¬ 
fits  for  death,  dismemberment,  or  loss 
of  sight  paid  under  the  policy  increase 
in  like  manner  at  the  rate  of  10%  each 
year  until  50%  has  been  added.  The 
monthly  disability  benefits  do  not  in¬ 
crease  during  the  life  of  the  policy. 
No  medical  examination  is  necessary. 

The  7  cents  weekly  is  collected  from 
Bulletin  readers  by  the  carriers. 

■ 

ISSUE  BULLETIN 

Publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin, 
“Ad-Vance,”  has  been  started  by  the 
southern  unit  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  name  was  suggested  by 
H.  C.  Burkheimer,  publisher  of  the 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press. 


Promotion  Men  to 
Meet  April  20-23 

A  series  of  clinics  on  research,  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  promotion,  sales 
presentations  and  other  practical 
problems  facing  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  department  will  featiue  the 
1941  convention  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  to  be 
held  April  20-23  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

Speakers  already  scheduled  for  the 
convention  include  Gardner  Cowles, 
Jr.,  associate  publisher,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  Walker  Long, 
general  manager,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  and  Herald  Dispatch; 
Arthur  Robb,  editor.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  George  Bermeyan,  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  manager.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

An  exhibit  of  outstanding  promo¬ 
tion  by  association  members  will  be 
held  during  the  convention,  along 
with  a  showing  of  the  current  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Bradford  Wyckoff,  Troy  (N,  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  president  of  the  NNPA,  and 
Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times,  conven¬ 
tion  chairman. 

■ 

294  PIANOS 

Boston,  March  11 — In  response  to  a 
request  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Bernard 
Gorfinkle,  who  served  on  General 
Edward’s  staff  during  World  War  1, 
the  Boston  Post  ran  one  inside  story 
appealing  for  pianos  for  the  boys  at 
Camp  Edwards  and  Camp  Devens 
Army  officials  had  told  Gorfinkle  that 
60  pianos  were  needed.  The  Post 
article  drew  offers  of  pianos  from  294 
people. 

■ 

FARM  CONTEST 

To  promote  the  principles  of  better 
farming,  improved  farm  management 
and  “living  at  home”  in  the  Upper 
Monongahela  Valley  area,  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Exponent-Telegram  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  present  a  special 
award  to  those  county  agricultural  i 
extension  workers  who  best  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  “Farming  for  Better  Liv¬ 
ing”  program. 

■ 

NAMES  "SPECIAL"  ' 

The  Zanesville  (O.)  News  has  named 
J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.,  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative 
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RaJ/'o  Gty,  New  York,  world 
center  of  broadcasting,  where 
several  thousands  of  radio's 
400,000 workers  are  employed 


Your  Radio  Helps  Employ 
400,000  People! 


As  YOU  LISTKN  to  tilt  radio,  do  you 
■Ta  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  employed  because 
you  own  a  radio  set-  because  you 
are  listening?  The  radio  industry  em¬ 
ploys  directly  400,000  persons,  and 
indirectly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others.  From  the  research  laboratory 
to  the  song  on  the  air,  the  employees 
of  radio  are  at  your  beck  and  call. 
They  earn  their  living  in  jobs  which 
only  two  decades  ago  did  not  exist. 

An  Endless  Procession  of  Workers 
Long  before  the  radio  set  "went  on  the 
air”  in  your  home  it  helped  to  give 
employment  to  an  army  of  workers 
from  lumbermen  to  cabinetmakers, 
from  the  miners  who  mined  tlie  cop¬ 
per  and  iron,  to  the  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  who  designed  the  circuits  that 
perform  the  magic.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  those  who  fashion  the  metal 


chassis;  those  who  make  the  plastics 
and  the  vacuum  tubes. 

Radio  employment  is  an  endless 
procession— as  endless  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  belts  that  constantly  carry  new  in¬ 
struments  to  the  public,  or  the  research 
thatconstantlyplansimproved  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  future.  There  are  factory 
workers,  salesmen,  advertising  men, 
artists,  printers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  many  others  who  work  in  radio 
because  people  in  the  United  States 
have  installed  50,000,000  radios  in 
their  homes  and  automobiles,  and  will 
want  10,000,000  more  radios  this  year. 

The  People  Behind  the  Programs 
Each  broadcast  program  has  its  actors, 
but  behind  every  voice  or  song  you 
hear,  behind  every  comedian,  opera 
and  drama,  are  the  program  planners, 
script  writers,  technicians,  announc¬ 
ers,  sound-elFects  men,  control  oper¬ 


ators,  and  thousands  of  clerical  help¬ 
ers.  Broadcasters  alone  employ  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  850 
stations,  while  radio-telegraph  stations 
ashore  and  afloat,  aircraft  and  police 
radio,  add  greatly  to  the  roster  of 
radio  and  to  the  payrolls  of  America. 

New  Gateways  of  Employment 
Constantly  developing  new  products 
and  services  through  research,  radio  is 
ever  widening  thegateway  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Television  holds  the  promise  of 
another  new  industry  developed  by 
American  enterprise,  to  create  em¬ 
ployment  and  raise  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

Through  the  purchase  of  a  radio 
you  did  your  bit  as  an  employer  of 
people  unseen,  and  that  role  is  always 
yours  as  long  as  you  own  a  radio — 
while  it  works  for  you  it  enables  others 
to  work,  too. 


1  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

RADIO  CITY,  N.  Y. 


RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  *  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.  •  R.  C.  A.  Communications,  Inc. 


RCA  Laboratories 
RCA  Institutes,  Inc. 
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G.  E.  Develops  New 
Midget  Speed  Bulb 


By  JACK  PRICE 


NORMAN,  OKLA.— Flash-bulbs  are 
again  undergoing  scientific  treat¬ 
ment.  We  are  informed  of  a  new  type 
of  lamp  developed  by  General  Electric 
Co.,  at  Nela  Park,  Ohio.  Although  we 
knew  of  the  lamp,  we  promised  not 
to  violate  the  release  date. 

The  new  lamp,  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  permanently  designated  by  niun- 
ber  or  name,  shall  for  the  present  be 
called,  the  Speed  Midget.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  the  change  from  foil 
to  wire  that  an  entirely  new  principle 
is  being  applied  in  connection  with 
the  properties  that  produce  the  lumin¬ 
osity. 

Hat  Neither  Fell  Nor  Wire 

The  new  bulb  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  No.  5,  but  contains  neither  foil 
nor  wire.  There  is  one  piece  of  wire 
about  an  inch  long  which  protrudes 
from  the  primer  but  we  understand 
that  this  is  for  factory  testing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  lamp,  contrary  to  many 
speculations,  does  not  contain  ex¬ 
traordinary  gasses.  The  oxygen  prin¬ 
ciple  remains  the  cardinal  factor.  The 
light  is  produced  by  means  of  an  extra 
primer  coating  recently  developed  by 
GE  scientists. 

The  lamp  has  some  new  character¬ 
istics  which  may  later  be  perfected 
for  better  synchronization.  The  new 
bulb  will  flash  more  rapidly  than  any 
of  the  present  types.  It  will  reach  its 
peak  of  light  in  5  milliseconds,  or  one 
quarter  of  the  time  now  required  by 
the  standard  bulbs.  With  this  timing 
it  will  be  possible  to  fire  the  bulb 
simultaneously  with  the  shutter,  that 
is  the  peak  may  be  harnessed  with  the 
shutter  when  ^e  circuit  is  closed. 

This  development  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  to  newspaper  photographers  be¬ 
cause  it  will  permit  the  cameramen 
to  maintain  an  even  performance  of 
synchronization.  Under  the  present 
system  all  shutters  are  tripped  with 
allowance  for  the  lag  of  the  armature 
and  the  climbing  peak  to  usable  lum¬ 
inosity.  The  duration  of  the  peak  is 
much  shorter  than  in  present  bulbs. 
This  is  natural  because  the  plateau  is 
1 /200th  of  a  second.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  light  timing,  it  will 
be  easier  to  synchronize  for  the  slower 
shutter  spee^. 

On  Market  About  April  14 

The  total  output  of  luminosity  is 
relatively  low  in  comparison  to  other 
lamps,  but  sufficient  for  routine  as¬ 
signments.  One  good  point  of  the 
new  lamp  is  that  it  will  be  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control  in  making  close-up 
shots.  The  danger  of  burning  up  faces 
at  six  feet  will  be  lessened.  A  factor 
which  must  be  considered  is  that  of 
employing  the  correct  reflector.  It 
has  been  recommended  that  the  same 
type  reflectors  now  used  for  the  midget 
5  bulb  also  be  used  with  them. 

When  these  lamps  reach  the  market, 
which  may  be  about  April  14,  they 
may  not  find  immediate  favor  because 
of  the  reduced  light  output.  However, 
when  the  lens-lads  give  the  bulb  a 
thorough  workout,  they  may  prove 
to  their  satisfaction  that  less  in¬ 
tensive  light  is  preferable  for  the 
average  6  to  10  foot  shots.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  in 
the  synchronization  when  using  the 
new  bulbs.  The  tripper  should  be 
closely  compressed  upon  the  shutter 
lever  to  eliminate  any  lag,  because  of 
the  instant  firing.  Once  this  slight 
adjustment  is  made,  there  will  be 
more  permanency  in  the  fitting. 


We  doubt  if  this  lamp  was  designed 
to  intrigue  the  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  but  quickly  judging  its  char¬ 
acteristics,  we  believe  it  may  be 
adopted  for  certain  types  of  work. 


False  Economy 

WE  WERE  discussing  conditions  in 

general  with  several  cameramen 
who  work  for  small  newspapers  in 
the  southwest,  and  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  generally  discarded 
method  of  saving  money  in  photo  de¬ 
partments,  is  still  in  vogue  in  some 
quarters. 

It  seems  these  lens-lads  had  the 
same  complaint.  The  griping  was 
about  the  gullibility  of  their  employ¬ 
ers  in  falling  for  the  argument  that 
money  may  be  saved  in  salaries  by 
employing  less  experienced  camera¬ 
men  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
services  in  exchange  for  the  training 
and  adventure  foimd  in  the  newspaper 
photo  department.  Young  men  who 
are  fairly  well  off,  financially,  and 
who  have  no  desire  to  remain  in  the 
profession,  proffer  not  only  their  ser¬ 
vices  but  full  camera  and  plant  equip¬ 
ment,  for  practically  little  or  no  pay. 

This  system  has  been  tried  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  but  always 
with  disastrous  results.  This  type  of 
cameraman  is  usually  indifferent  to 
discipline  and  traditions.  The  pay- 
check  is  no  inducement  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  lackadaisical  coverage 
after  the  novelty  of  the  job  wears  off, 
invites  trouble.  We  believe  that  edi¬ 
tors  of  small  papers  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  economically  and  otherwise  if 
camera  parasites  were  passed  up  for 
earnest,  hard-working  lens-lads. 

Of  Alley's  “I  Witness'" 

WE  HAVE  JUST  finished  reading  “I 

Witness,”  a  book  written  by  Norman 
Alley  and  we  highly  recommend  it  as 
good  reading  for  all  members  of  the 
profession.  Alley  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  as  the  daring  news-reel 
cameraman  who  stood  bravely  under 
the  machine  gun  fire  of  Japanese 
bombers,  when  they  sank  the  USS 
Panay  in  China  several  years  ago. 

Packed  with  interesting  and  exciting 
exploits  of  his  camera  career  from  the 
day  when  he  started  taking  pictures 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  back  in  1911. 
Alley  reveals  some  secrets  which  have 
often  been  whisp>ered  but  never  given 
authority. 


He  has  seen  much  more  than  the 
average  cameraman  and  his  coverage 
of  the  Pancho  Villa  story  in  Mexico  in 
1912  was  something  that  every  photog¬ 
rapher  would  have  like  to  have  added 
to  his  memoirs.  We  had  hoped  Nor¬ 
man  would  have  delved  more  deeply 
into  his  stage  of  transmission  from  still 
cameraman  to  movie  newsreels. 

His  style  is  plain  and  fast.  He  cov¬ 
ers  the  years  packed  with  excitement 
in  a  philosophical  vein,  taking  every¬ 
thing  for  granted  as  part  of  the  cam¬ 
eraman’s  profession.  We  remember 
when  he  passed  up  the  small  hand 
camera  for  the  heavy  movie  outfit 
and  often  wondered  if  he  was  happy 
in  making  the  change.  In  those  ^ys 
the  still  cameramen  looked  with  pity 
upon  those  “pack-horses,”  but  “I  Wit¬ 
ness”  gives  us  our  answer.  This  book 
will  find  a  prominent  place  on  our 
shelf  along  with  those  by  other  well- 
known  and  well-liked  pioneers  of  the 
profession. 

New  Eastman  Plants 

'THE  Eastman  Kodak  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  they  have  completed 
plants  in  Chicago  and  Hollywood, 
where  small  Kodachrome  films  may  be 
processed.  This  is  the  first  stqp  in  the 
perfection  of  a  system  that  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  necessity  of  having  all  such 
films  sent  to  Rochester  for  processing. 
The  photographers  in  the  middle  and 
far  west  will  be  happy  to  learn  of 
the  announcement. 

With  Utah  Army  Job 
HOWARD  E.  TRIBE,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  and  Harry  Jones,  ex 
lens- lad,  are  reported  to  be  on  the 
photograph  staff  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Program,  and  stationed  at  the 
headquarters  of  Lt.  Col.  Elmer  G. 
Thomas,  QMC,  in  charge  of  army  con¬ 
struction  projects  in  Ogden  and 
vicinity. 

Popular  Pix  Wiimers 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  Pittsburgh  steel 
mills  running  full  blast,  taken  at 
4  a.m.  by  Ralph  Romano  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  won  the  first  prize  of 
$100  at  the  first  annual  ei^ibition 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Photographers’ 
Association.  The  prize-winning  pic¬ 
ture,  titled  “Night  Life,”  won  a  pop¬ 
ular  voting  contest  among  visitors  to 
the  show. 

A  second  prize  of  a  radio  was  won 
by  Burt  Williams  of  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  with  a  photograph  of  a  cross¬ 
eyed  cat.  George  Ruark,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  won  a  third  prize  of  $10  with  a 
photograph  of  morning  smog,  called 
“Pittsburgh.  9:20  a.m.”  This  picture 
was  selected  as  the  grand  prize  win¬ 
ner  by  a  staff  of  judges  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  preceding  the  formal  opening. 
(See  E&P,  March  8,  page  30.) 
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in  Excellent  Condition 

•  Scott  Multi-Unit  Floor-Fed 
Press— 6  units  and  1  pair  of 
folders  — 23-9/16"  cut-off  .  ,  . 
available  for  immediate  shipment. 
Still  erected.  Will  sell  all  or  any 
part.  Write  for  full  details  at 
once! 
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PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
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Camera  Knights 

BRUCE  MURRAY  is  probably  the 
only  photographer  Connie 
calls  “Son.”  And  he’s  a  grandfather— 
at  47.  For  18 
years  Bruce  went 
to  training  eanip 
with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  A^et- 
ics,  for  the 
Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  in  De¬ 
cember  he  made 
one  of  the  finput 
portraits  of  the 
grand  old  man 
of  baseball  yet 
produced. 

Bruce  started 
picture  taking  disastrously.  With  a 
dollar  Brownie  and  developing  kit  he 
tried  (at  the  age  of  12)  to  develop 
printing  a  frame  and  all  on  his  first 
attempt,  in  a  backyard  Chic  Sale.  The 
frame  melted. 

After  graduating  from  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Southern  High  he  drove  the 
Evening  Ledger’s  “photographic  pa¬ 
trol,”  a  big  auto  with  a  Graflex  body. 
It  gave  him  an  idea  of  newspaper 
speed  he’s  never  forgotten. 

From  that  he  graduated  to  taking 
pictures. 

Shorting  after  starting  work  for  the 
Bulletin,  in  1919,  he  made  an  exclusive 
picture  of  Grover  Bergdoll’s  first  cap¬ 
ture  by  Secret  Service  men.  It  won 
him  an  immediate  boost  in  pay.  He 
has  been  taking  general  news  and 
sports  pictures  with  all  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  two  dozen  years,  but  he  s^ 
likes  best  the  lighting  he  got  on  a 
snapshot  of  his  grandmother— with 
that  dollar  Brownie. 
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The  new  book 

NEWSROOM 
PROBLEMS 
S  POLICIES 

By  Curtis  D.  MacDougall 

is  the  first  up-to-date  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper  ethics.  It  brings  together 
and  epitomizes  many  points  of 
view  concerning  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  on  such  basic  questions  as 
the  role  of  the  press  in  a  dem¬ 
ocracy,  the  presentation  of 
facts  and  opinion,  sensational¬ 
ism,  giving  the  public  what  it 
w'ants  or  what  it  should  have, 
etc.  An  excellent  text  for 
journalism  courses  in  newspa¬ 
per  policy,  it  is  also  a  valuable 
forum  of  highly  pertinent 
opinion  for  the  professional 
newspaper  man. 


.592 


pages 


$3.25 


Macmillan,  New  York 
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GHAFLEX  Variograph  EXLAHGEH 


Miniature  Speed  Graphics  are  taking  their  place  along  with 
larger  press  equipment  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  Newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast  are  adopting  them  for  their  lightness, 
compactness,  economy  and  "big  camera”  versatility.  For  those 
using  these  cameras  or  the  smaller  6cm  x  6cm  or  35mm  sizes, 
the  Graflex  F ariograph  Enlarger  is  a  most  important  darkroom 
unit.  Accepting  all  negatives  2l^"  x  and  smaller,  it 

obtains  brilliant,  life-like  prints  comparable  to  those  obtained 
with  your  3^4  x  414  and  4x5  equipment. 


Of  its  score  or  more  of  new  and  advanced  features,  its 
V ariograph  controls  alone  will  make  many  a  fine  print  from 
mediocre  negatives.  Its  tripod  type  of  construction  gives 
solidity  and  ruggedness  that  assure  a  life-time  of  satisfying 
performance.  And  its  highly  efficient  cooling  system  protects 
valuable  negatives  during  long  exposures.  See  it  at  your 
Dealer’s.  Price,  less  lens,  $87.50.  Down  payment  through 
your  Dealer  as  little  as  $18.  When  in  New  York  City  visit 
the  Graflex  Display  Rooms  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 


ey4  X  3^4  Miniature  SPEED  GRAPHIC 

The  chosen  press  camera  when  maximum  versatility,  film  economy 
and  extreme  compactness  are  deciding  factors.  An  ideal  small 
camera  for  synchronized  flash  exposures.  With  American-made 
Kodak  Ektar  f/4.5  lens  in  Supermatic  shutter,  $117.50.  Down 
payment  through  your  Dealer  as  little  as  $24. 


4x5  GRAPHIC  VIEW  CAMERA 

its  almost  unlimited  combinations  of  adjustments  make  this 
a  most  valuable  camera  for  special  assignments.  All-metal 
Construction  gives  exceptional  ruggedness,  durability  and 
long  life.  Price,  without  lens,  with  case,  $89.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  through  your  Dealer  as  litde  as  $18.50. 


“GRAPHIC  GRAFLEX  PHDTDGRAPHr  A  valuable  reference 

book  for  your  photographic  library.  Written  by  Willard  D.  Morgan,  Henry 
M.  Lester  and  20  other  experts.  More  than  400  pages — ^28  chapters  including 
special  ones  on  news  and  flash  photography — hundreds  of  illustrations.  $4.00 
at  your  Dealer’s. 

“PHDTDGRAPHIC  ENLARGING”  This  book  by  Franklin  I.  Jor¬ 
dan,  F.R.P.S.,  contains  hundreds  of  time-  and  labor-saving  suggestions  and 
short-cuts  to  make  your  darkroom  work  more  efficient.  229  pages — 19  chap¬ 
ters — 75  illustrations — 10-page  appendix.  Only  $2.50  at  your  Dealer’s. 


FREE  CATALDG  For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  Graflex- 
made  products,  get  the  Graflex  catalog.  Free  at  your  Dealer’s  or  from  us.  Folmer 
Graflex  Corporation,  Department  EP-67,  Rochester,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Men  Only  Size  of  Ads 

THE  average  salaried  worker,  and  the  WHILE  we  always  favor  at  least  three 
skilled  or  unskilled  worker,  has  a  few  ads  a  week,  a  campaign  on  “Pay 
simple  ideas  about  how  he  is  going  your  bills  promptly’’  might  be  more 
to  get  ahead  in  life.  Few  of  them  un-  effective  if  reasonably  large  space 
derstand  the  rules  of  credit,  or  how  were  \ised  once  a  week.  Ads  about 
important  it  is  that  they  never  make  a  10  inches  deep  over  three  columns, 
commitment  they  cannot  fulfill.  would  permit  the  use  of  about  300  to 

Often,  their  families  nag  them  into  words.  The  copy  should  be  sim¬ 
ple,  straightforward,  and  factual. 

_ _ _ _ _  Such  an  informative  campaign 

_ _  family  is  ready  wiA  a  list  ’orthin^  should  be  run  in  every  city  in  the 

"simpi^beMUse  Aey  have  almost  soon  wrecks  his  savings  accoimt.  United  States.  Inflation  ta^  is  in  the 

- .  Straightforward  advertisements,  air.  P^ple  are  going  back  to  work. 

written  in  the  same  vernacular  that  ^  to  ex^d.  But  fre- 

might  be  used  if  you  were  talking  to  wamu^s  should  be  sent  ou  to 

these  men  over  a  desk,  wUl  get  a  seri-  ‘:‘>"sv^ers  at  least  once  a  week,  im- 
niK!  rpadinv  pressmg  on  them  the  dangers  of  over¬ 

buying,  and  the  headaches  that  fol¬ 
low  the  loss  of  one’s  credit  standing. 
■ 

comes  of  Suggests  Advertising 
1940  Romance  in  Business 

I  131,000,-  Salt  Lake  City,  March  10— “Look 
en  in  mis  for  the  romance  in  your  own  business 
and  then  hang  an  advertising  story  on 
it,”  James  M.  Ketch,  director  of  light¬ 
ing  sales  promotion  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
told  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ad 
Club  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Utah. 

Mr.  Ketch  talked  of  the  part  light 
played  in  telling  any  story  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  linking  events  of  the  past,  su^  as 
Cleopatra  and  the  20  jugs  of  oil,  with 
events  of  today. 

^ea  car,  ADDITION  to  the  special  ads  on  Assume  that  a  family  is  operating  With  87%  of  the  average  person’s 
value,  we  suggest  special  copy  di-  on  $40  a  week.  $10  goes  for  food.  $8  reactions  coming  through  the  eyes,  he 

.  rected  at  three  groups — (a)  newly  for  shelter.  $4  for  apparel.  $4  for  said,  a  modem  merchandise  story  can 

^  ^  ..  married  couples,  (b)  men  only,  and  auto  expense.  These  items  total  $26,  be  told  in  three  seconds.  Highway 

^  u'^verv  married  people  with  children.  leaving  a  balance  of  $14  a  week  for  billboards,  with  the  aid  of  light,  are 
Js  ratirS.  As  a  rule,  newly  married  people  are  other  expenses.  designed  to  be  read  at  60  mUes  an 

purchase  overly  optimistic.  John  Husband  Every  week  the  average  family  must  "Our.  Advertising  must  be  made 
idit.  The  feels  that  he  is  now  going  ahead  faster  make  a  choice  between  several  offers  tester  aim  faster,  the  club  memben 

Bureau,  because  he  has  a  partner  to  help  him,  of  merchandise  or  services.  A  dollar  were  told. 

It  doesn’t  encourage  him,  sympathize  with  him,  down  and  a  dollar  a  week  doesn’t  ENC^AND'S  — — — 

ard  The  end  listen  to  his  troubles.  seem  like  much,  but  when  a  man  and  /  There  are  3J40 


Linage  Opportunities 
In  Credit  Bureaus 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


(No.  212  in  a  series.)  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ONE  OF  OUR  friends  is  the  credit  talk  frankly  about  credit,  and  what  it  over-buying. 

manager  of  a  large  hotel.  We  asked  provides  for  the  man  or  woman  who 

him  to  give  us  a  concise  definition  of  deny  themselves  necessities  or  luxur- 

credit.  His  answer  was  this.  “There  ies,  ’  . 

are  four  kinds  of  credit  risks— (a)  a  horror  of  “being  in  debt.” 

People  who  pay  the  day  they  receive 
our  statements,  (b)  Those  who  let  Copy  Themes 
their  accounts  run  for  weeks  or  WE  SUGGEST  a  series  of  ads  about 
months,  but  always  pay  after  a  few  “Value.”  The  average  person  knows 

gentle  prods,  (c)  Those  who  pay  that  pure,  unsweetened  butter  costs  /-lu’ij 

promptly  for  a  few  months,  then  stick  more  than  regular  butter.  They  know  People  with  Children 

us  for  one  fairly  large  sized  bill,  and  that  oleomargarine  usually  costs  less  ABOUT  90%  of  all  families  in  the 

(d)  The  dead  beato  whom  we  weed  than  regular  butter.  Most  people  United  States  have  incomes 
out  within  60  days.”  know  that  all  wool  fabrics  cost  more  $2,500  per  year,  or  less.  < 

Today,  most  credit  managers  are  than  half  wool  and  half  something  Census  reported  more  than  131,0 
vmwilling  to  tnist  their  own  judgment,  gigg.  Most  people  know  that  soup  000  men,  women  and  children  in 
After  an  applicant  for  credit  has  filled  meat  costs  less  than  porterhouse  or  coimtry.  And  we  have  been  1 
out  a  report,  the  credit  manager  gets  sirloin.  that  our  average  family  now  consists 

in  touch  with  his  local  Creiht  Bureau,  A.ny  Credit  Association  can  talk  of  3.8  people. 

usually  a  co-operative  association  sup-  about  value,  without  in  any  way  de-  We  have  also  been  told  that  about 
ported  by  all  of  the  merchants  in  his  riding  the  offerings  of  the  inexpensive  25%  of  all  family  incomes  (i.e., 
city.  store.  Today  an  Ingersoll  dollar  watch  average  income  for  our  34,000,000  fam- 

'To  this  central  bureau,  flows  the  can  be  bought  in  a  cigar  store,  a  Main  ilies)  is  spent  on  food.  Another  20% 
credit  reports  of  all  merchants.  If  Street  high  type  jewelry  store,  or  on  is  spent  for  shelter.  10%  for  apparel, 
John  Doe  buys  a  piano  from  Store  A,  a  side  street  store  that  caters  to  low  and  about  10%  for  automobiles  and 
and  does  not  make  his  monthly  pay-  income  groups.  their  upkeep.  These  five  items, 

ments  as  promised,  this  fact  is  re-  therefore,  account  for  65%  of  the 

corded.  If  the  same  John  Doe  buys  A^g  Groups  average  family’s  expenditures. 
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100  JENKINS  WAR  SKETCHES  IN  HEARST  PAPERS 


LuTKiN,  Tex.,  March  12 — Southland 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  a  profitable  first 
year’s  operation  now  behind,  is  get- 
ting  ready  to  take  advantage  fore- 
seen  opportunities. 

President  K  L.  Kurth  of  the  com- 
pany  announced  that  stockholders 

have  authorized  directors  to  borrow 
$2,100,000  from  the  Reconstruction 
finance  Corporation  and  to  sell  $900,- 
OOO  worth  of  stock  for  expansion  of 
the  big  plant’s  present  facilities. 

The  funds  will  provide  for  an  addi-  W .  " 

tipnal  pulp  mill  and  more  grinder 
capacity.  ^ 

Mr.  Kurth,  asserting  that  the  first 

year’s  operation  had  proved  the  -_ 

soundness  of  the  enterprise,  said  the  . 

plant’s  stockholders  are  looking  ahead 

to  a  similar  expenditure  in  1943  for  NEARLY  100  SKETCHES  of 
a  paper  machine.  scenes  in  England  as  <’ 

The  plant,  using  hard,  resinous  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr.,  New  York  , 
Southern  Pine  for  the  manufacture  of  nal-American  cartoonist,  are  ap 

newsprint,  turned  out  31,000  tons  of  cxmently  m  Hearst^newsp 

newsprint  during  its  first  year,  Pres-  *  ‘  ^  mi  ,  . 

ident  Kurth  reported.  The  output  was 
sold  and  shipped  for  $1,600,000.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  went  to  China. 

Several  himdr^  more  tons  was 
shipped  to  Puerto  Rico  and  still  an¬ 
other  large  shipment  was  consigned 
to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Kurth  said  the  mill,  using  pres¬ 
ent  facilities,  expects  to  prepuce 
50,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  1941. 

The  first  year’s  production,  Mr. 

Kurth  pointed  out,  is  an  insignificant 
percentage  of  the  3,800,000  tons  of 
aewsprint  used  in  the  United  States 
in  1940  and  less  than  one-third  the 
100,000  tons  used  in  Texas  alone. 

“But  to  us  it  means  something  more 
than  the  manufacture  of  so  many  tons 
of  our  product,”  President  Kurth 
said.  “To  our  publishers,  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  newspaper  industry  in 
general,  it  means  the  triumph  of  faith 
in  an  idea,  a  challenge  to  new  fields 
and,  despite  obstacles  which  seemed 
at  times  insurmountable,  it  has  re- 


~  f  war  to  Vichy.  Downs  had  suggested  the 
drawn  by  trip  to  Jenkins  the  previous  week  and 
fork  Jour-  the  artist’s  editors  approved  the  as- 
ire  appear-  signment. 

newspapers  Jenkins  told  of  numerous  difficulties 
le  sketches,  with  “politely  strict”  British  authori- 

^ _  __  _ j  own  stor-  ties.  He  obtained  a  sketching  permit 

ies  of  his  experiences  abroad,  will  from  the  Ministry  of  Information  sev- 
appear  daily  and  Sunday  for  about  oral  days  after  he  arrived  in  London, 
three  weeks.  Three  times  he  was  “turned  in”  to 

Jenkins  was  busy  in  New  York  this  police  by  suspicious  citizens  who  saw 
week  drawing  many  of  the  scenes  him  sketching.  Each  time,  after  con- 
from  memory  and  writing  his  experi-  siderable  argument  and  showing  of 
ences.  He  returned  from  Lisbon  last  credentials,  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
week  aboard  the  Exeter.  A  few  tinue. 

sketches  mailed  ahead  appeared  in  His  large  pencil  and  wash  drawings 
the  Joumal-American  but  the  un-  and  numerous  pocket  sketches  which 
usual  series  of  war  sketches  really  he  is  now  blowing  up  to  bigger  sizes 
got  under  way  March  8  with  a  double-  were  approved  and  sealed  before  he 
truck  spread  in  the  Pictorial  Events  left  London.  One  sketch  of  an  air  raid 
Section  of  the  Joumal-American  and  which  he  made  from  his  hotel  window 
Hearst  Sunday  papers  in  other  cities,  the  night  he  left  was  questioned  later 
Although  he  is  noted  as  a  sports  but  the  artist  told  the  censor  it  was 
cartoonist,  Jenkins  has  covered  a  no  use  to  tear  it  up  because  he  could 
number  of  news  assignments  for  the  remember  it  anyway.  And  so  he  tore 
Joumal-American,  notably  the  Haupt-  h  up.  Jenkins  lost  the  permit  to  take 
mann  trial.  He  was  the  first  Ameri-  his  sealed  sketches  out  of  England 
can  newspaper  artist  sent  abroad  on  ^nd  was  permitted  to  keep  them  only 
a  war  assignment.  Jenkins,  who  told  when  he  showed  other  credentials. 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  an  interview  in  “It’s  one  long  fight  to  get  where 


MERCURY 

NEWSPAPER 
I  ROLLERS 

\1  ate 

to  tLs  loda^ 


draw  upon  its  own  supply.  It  pur- 
<bases  from  farmers  and  landowners, 
releasing  approximately  $600  a  day  to 
them.  Delivery  of  pulpwood  is  prin¬ 
cipally  by  train  and  truck. 

The  company  is  spending  and  plans 
to  continue  to  spend  $20,000  a  year  at 
least  on  research,  Mr.  Kurth  said.  A 
rtaff  of  skilled  chemists  is  on  duty  at 
>11  times  in  a  complete  and  well- 
«<!Uipped  laboratory  centrally  located 
®  the  plant.  This  laboratory  work  is 
®  addition  to  the  sum  allotted  to  re¬ 
search. 


VOID  hitches  with 
^  *  Mercury  news* 
paper  rollers,  the 
"old  reliable”  of 
pressmen  every¬ 
where.  Built  to  highest 
standards  of  uniform 
quality,  they  provide 
perfect  ink  distribu¬ 
tion  and  withstand 
severest  usage  of 
newspaper  super¬ 
speed  press  operation. 
Furnished  in  any  con¬ 
sistency  to  satisfy  re¬ 
quirements  of  every 
newspaper  press. 
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Defense  Contracting 
Continues  At  Fast  Tempo 


Alabama  .  $2,576,223 

Arizona  .  3,798,626 

Arkansas  .  884,470 

California  .  14,809,184 

Colorado  .  3,651,827 

Connecticut  .  2,633,338 

Delaware  .  407,229 

Dist.  of  Columbia _  1,219,331 

Florida  .  11,821,952 

Georgia  .  4,231,400 

Idaho  .  179,702 

lUinois  .  3,598,279 

Indiana  .  2,208,309 

Iowa  .  713,757 

Kansas  .  1,943,054 

Kentucky  .  2,198,649 

Louisiana  .  3,761,104 

Maine  .  4,961,218 

Maryland  .  3,045,707 

Massachusetts  .  5,312,272 

Michigan  .  6,857,354 

Minnesota  .  2,920,609 

Mississippi  .  2,255,343 

Missouri  .  824,254 

Montana  .  1,066,031 

Nebraska  .  749,730 

Nevada  .  624,871 

New  Hampshire  .  1,961.342 

New  Jersey  .  8,324,239 

New  Mexico  .  864,993 

New  York  .  8,647,380 

North  Carolina  .  2,056,117 

North  Dakota  .  425,593 

Ohio  .  1,869,894 

Oklahoma  .  1,397,587 

Oregon  .  1,277,134 

Pennsylvania  .  5,596,836 

Rhode  Island  .  633,967 

South  Carolina  .  2,553,035 

South  Dakota  .  331,273 


$1,717,511 

$535,095 

$488,000 

63,084 

320,929 

10,732,000 

2,044,088 

544,000 

304,582 

3,597,000 

1,039,286 

67,000 

128,092 

289,853 

767,600 

1,599,000 

239,339 

1,704,833 

1,035,500 

598,689 

325,300 

84,603 

1,814,922 

690,000 

1,209,532 

419,302 

202,987 

404,900 

298,878 

1,935,000 

542,736 

310,082 

103,188 

1,053,000 

351.282 

1,644,000 

1,317,329 

1,180,000 

891,592 

352,527 

148,500 

380,867 

421,177 

42,008 

142,392 

16,654 

125,216 

300,000 

1,006,166 

285,000 

76,911 

717,000 

3,378,940 

1,543,000 

482,055 

103,149 

785,234 

465,500 

471,561 

858,241 

2,860,522 

945,975 

57,000 

1,181,273 

1,059,000 

411,914 

121,500 

80,992 

ENACTMENT  of  the  lend-lease  bUl 

this  week  was  anti-climax  insofar 
as  the  tempo  of  defense  facility  con¬ 
tracting  was  concerned. 

Without  awaiting  the  final  vote, 
awards  obviously  pointed  to  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  “arsenal  for  democracy” 
continued  to  speed  through  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  legal  mills,  highpointed  by 
the  following: 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  heavy  bomber  assem¬ 
bly  plant,  $10,476,^;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  heavy  bomber  assembly  plant, 
$10,511,400;  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  medi¬ 
um  bomber  assembly  plant,  $7,000,- 
000;  Ravenna,  O.,  ammunition  storage 
depot,  $4,039,675;  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C., 
troop  housing  facilities,  ^,924,607; 
Childersburg,  Ala.,  bag  loading  plant. 


WEBB  MILLER  ESTATE 

Webb  Miller,  United  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  covered  23  wars  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  21  years,  left  a  net  estate  of 
$62,260.71  when  he  was  foimd  dead 
May  7,  1940,  near  a  railroad  track  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  £lng., 
and  was  laid  to  rest  at  Niles,  Mich., 
according  to  an  appraisal  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  made  by  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  filed  last  week  with  Surro¬ 
gate  Delehanty,  in  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 
Under  his  will,  this  goes  to  his 
widow,  Mary  Alston  Miller  of  14 
North  Washington  Avenue,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  Y.,  she  being  also  the  ex¬ 
ecutrix  of  the  estate  which  included; 
Fourteen  shares  (preferred)  of 
United  Press,  $1,400,  with  dividends, 
$42;  140  shares  (3rd  investment)  of 


$9,436,816  for  building,  and  $1,091,000 
for  machinery  and  equipment;  Lo<i. 
land,  O.,  airplane  engine  plant,  $43. 
037,490;  Harrison,  N.  J.,  crankcase 
construction  plant,  $6,954,735;  Jefler- 
son  Barracks,  Mo.,  air  corps  replace¬ 
ment  center,  $4,639,624. 

Expanding  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Flying  School  system,  plans  were  an- 
notmced  for  installations  as  follows; 

Bakersfield,  Cal.,  $2,085,000;  Taft, 
Cal.,  $2,250,000;  Mather  Field,  CaL 
$3,100,000;  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $2,500,000; 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  $2,725,000;  Victoria! 
Tex.,  $2,300,000;  Albany,  Ga.,  $2,350- 
000. 

The  Navy  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  $2,500,000  facility  at  Ta- 
cony.  Pa. 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  $1,120; 
66  shares  (2nd  investment)  of  same 
company,  $660;  150  shares  (4th  in¬ 
vestment)  of  same  company,  $1,425; 
50  shares  (5th  investment)  of  same 
company,  $^;  600  shares  (6th  invest¬ 
ment)  of  same  company,  ^,500;  cadi, 
on  deposit,  with  Newspaper  Savings 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  $5,000,  with 
interest,  $30;  rights  on  book,  “I  Found 
No  Peace,”  no  value;  royalties  from 
this  book.  $5.71;  rights  on  book,  “We 
Cover  the  World,”  no  value,  but  roy¬ 
alties  from  this  book,  $724. 

GOES  TO  5  CENTS 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal,  effective 
March  5,  raised  its  price  from  three 
to  five  cents  per  copy.  Carrier-deliv¬ 
ered  price  went  to  20  cents  weekly. 


HEARTY  EATERS. 


Tennessee  . . . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  .... 
Virginia  .... 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . . 
Wyoming  . . . 


Alaska  . 

Hawaii  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 
Virgin  Islands 


409,581  . 

11,521,193  812,402 

1,037,775  . 

423,106  . 

3,694,276  4,996,323  1,573,000 

7,055,107  2,330,960  . 

285,082  . 

1,588,039  . 

162,537  . 

Outside  Continental  U.  S. 

5,021  . 

1,375.030  . 

10,385,012  . 

828,451  . 


812,402  3,011,500 


422,266 

1,126,541 

190,801 

39,755 

410,888 

282,066 

608,216 

564,181 

87,664 


1,717,000 

1,558,800 


newspaper  NEWS 


Ausiralia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  In 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Puhllthsd  MMthty 


THESE  ARMY  BOYS 


Total  .  $199,317,729  $19,868,799  $34,197,500  $27,350,787 

•WPA  (Works  Projects  Administration);  USHA  (United  States  Housing  Authority): 
PBA  (Public  Buildings  Administration):  PSA  (Federal  Security  Acency). 

Source:  Office  of  Government  Retiorts,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  45  Broadway,  New  York 

aty. 


SubsH-lptlM  rats  $1.50  *sr  ysar  n  . 

^  Detroit 

Chicago  I 

Warmick  Bidg.,  HamiUon  St.^  Sydney 


Denver 
^  Houston 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 


RESULT:  A  DAILY  FOOD  MARKET  OF  $750,000 

A  three-quarter  million  dollar  a  day  grocery  bill  ...  a 
ten  to  fifteen  percent  rise  in  consumer  expenditures  for  food 
in  1941  due  to  increased  defense  pay  rolls — that  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  defense  chiefs.  But  in  Oklahoma  defense  activity  is 
influencing  more  than  food  sales.  January  lumber  sales,  for 
instance,  are  up  62.7%  over  a  year  ago  .  .  .  hardware,  28.8‘^' 

.  .  .  department  stores,  15.0%  .  .  .  total  retail  sales,  15.1%. 
Such  is  the  Oklahoma  City  market  today  .  .  .  the  market 
known  and  served  best  by  The  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKUHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 
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Moss  Business 
Manager  of  INS; 
Brogan  Promoted 


VIRGINIA  DIRECTORY 


INTEREST  IN  MEXICO 


Latter  Leaves  King 
Features  to  Succeed 
Head  of  Sales  Dept. 


Walter  E.  Moss,  for  the  last  seven 
yeare  sales  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  business  manager  of 


Richmond,  Va.,  March  10— Virginia 
publishes  31  dailies,  116  weeklies  and 
five  semi-weekly  newspapers  in  92  of 
the  State’s  100  counties,  the  Virginia 
Newspaper  Director,  just  off  the  press, 
discloses.  Editor  James  C.  Latimer, 
of  Petersburg,  in  announcing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  1941  directory  of  the  Old 
Dominion’s  newspapers  and  market 
information,  said  that  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  was  the  sixth  edition  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  book  contains  a  factual 
oultet  survey  of  23  cities  and  111  towns. 


Unusual  interest  by  trade  journals 
of  the  United  States  in  conditions  in 
Mexico  is  reported  this  year  by  Frank 
Gibler,  director  of  “Mexican  Re¬ 
search,”  an  information  and  news  bu¬ 
reau  operated  in  Coyoacan,  a  suburb 
of  Mexico  City.  Gibler  says  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
he  has  received  letters  and  telegrams 
of  inquiry  from  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  trade  papiers  and  other  news 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  an 
increase  of  more  than  200%  over  1940. 


HOUSEWARMING 

Philadelphia,  March  11— A  hous- 
warming  of  the  new  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  offices  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger  in  the  mechanical  building 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  18,  from 
7  to  9  P.M.,  according  to  invitations 
sent  to  members  of  the  Ledger  staff 
today  by  Charles  M.  Morrison,  editor. 
The  Ledger  is  moving  from  the  Ledg¬ 
er  Building  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  to 
an  adjoining  building  at  Seventh  and 
Sansom.  The  transfer  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  March  17. 


John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.  Walter  E.  Moss 

International  News  Service,  according 
to  an  annoxmcement  this  week  by 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president. 

Sales  activities  of  INS,  according  to 
the  announcement,  will  be  taken  over 
by  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  foreign  sales  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Isaac  F.  Alofsin,  salesman  of  King 
Features  for  the  last  40  years  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr,  Brogan. 

Previously,  George  T.  Hargreaves, 
business  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  parent  organization  of  INS, 
bsuidled  the  business  affairs  of  the 
syndicate  and  INS.  Mr.  Hargreaves 
remains  as  the  syndicate’s  business 
manager. 

Effective  March  17 

Both  appointments  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  March  17. 

Mr.  Moss  has  been  head  of  the  INS 
sales  department  since  May  1,  1934. 
He  broke  into  the  press  association 
business  as  secretary  to  Roy  Howard 
in  the  United  Press  and  joined  INS  in 
1917  as  a  member  of  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  Before  becoming  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  INS  in  1934,  Mr.  Moss  was 
assistant  sales  manager  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  Brogan  started  with  INS  and 
KFS  in  1920  as  a  member  of  the  sales 
department.  He  was  assistant  sales 
manager  of  King  Features  before  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  charge  of  the  syndicate’s 
foreign  sales  activities. 

OBSERVES  75th  YEAR 

A  36-page  “Diamond  Anniversary 
Edition’’  Feb.  25  marked  the  75th  year 
of  Ludington  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 


Photo  Courtesy — The  Austin  Company,  Engineers  Sr  Builders 

NEW  BUFFALO  PLANE  FACTORIES 
TO  EMPLOY  15,000  MORE  MEN! 

Buffalo  Payrolls  At  All  Time  High! 

The  new  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  assembly  plant  pictured  above  and  the 
new  Buffalo  Curtiss  Plant  now  under  construction  will  provide  jobs  for  15,000 
additional  workers  in  this  area.  Both  plants  will  be  in  production  within  30  to  60 
days.  Payrolls,  right  now,  are  at  an  all  time  high  in  the  Buffalo  area,  and  these 
two  new  plants  will  set  even  higher  records. 

Unquestionably,  Buffalo  is  one  of  America  s  best  markets  for 
1941,  and  the  best  way  to  sell  it  completely  is  ivith  the — 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Buffalo's  Only  Evening  Newspaper  207,530  Net  Paid  Daily 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Detroit  Atlanta  Kansas  City 
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John  Hix  Wins 
In  Suit  Over 
Air  Show  Fee 

Fidler  Reaches  Agreement 
With  Hollywood 
Reporter  Publisher 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

John  Hix,  creator  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate’s  “Strange  As  It  Seems” 
panel,  and  Elmest  Hix,  his  brother  and 
manager,  won  dismissal  of  a  $12,025 
suit  over  fees  for  selling  their  radio 
show  of  the  same  name,  in  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  last  week. 

The  action  was  brought  by  M.  Lewis 
Goodkind,  Chicago  radio  agency, 
through  an  assignee,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hixes  and  the  Raymond  R. 
Morgan  Co.,  Hollywood  agency  for¬ 
merly  handling  the  Hix  show,  had 
failed  to  pay  him  25%  of  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  three-year  contract  with 
the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  as  agreed 
between  Goodkind  and  Morgan  in 
July,  1939.  Goodkind  and  the  Morgan 
Co.  had  an  affiliation  at  that  time 
whereby  the  former  represented  all  of 
Morgan’s  accounts  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Ernest  Hix,  however,  contended 
that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  the  program.  In  a  previous 
suit  brought  by  Morgan  against  the 
Hixes  for  commissions  the  allegation 
was  made  that  the  Hixes  had  taken 
over  full  control  of  the  program  from 
Morgan  in  February,  1939.  This  suit 
was  dismissed  with  prejudice  before 
it  was  called  for  trial. 

Ledger  Adds  Two  Panels 
IN  KEEPING  with  the  demand  of  edi¬ 
tors  revealed  through  one  of  its 
surveys.  Ledger  Syndicate  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  new  daily  panels,  “It  Never 
Fails,”  by  Morris  Weiss,  New  York 
commercial  artist,  and  “Anchors 
Aweigh,”  by  Joe  Metzer,  Philadelphian 
who  for  many  years  did  the  “Off  Side” 
cartoon  for  McNaught  Syndicate, 
George  Kearney,  general  manager, 
has  announced. 

The  Weiss  feature  is  a  three-column 
gag  panel  based  on  ordinary  experi¬ 
ences  of  life.  It  was  released  March  3 
in  21  papers.  Metzer’s  feature  is  a 
two-column  panel  on  the  experiences 
of  a  naval  recruit.  Breezy,  and  his 
parrot  companion.  Balmy.  First  re¬ 
lease  of  the  panel  was  March  10  to  17 
papers,  Mr.  Kearney  said. 

He  also  announced  that  Edith 
Thornton  McLeod  has  been  appointed 
to  produce  the  Lois  Leeds  “Beauty 
Arts”  feature,  which  now  runs  in  45 
papers.  She  is  a  well  known  lecturer 
and  expert  on  cosmetics.  The  feature 
was  formerly  produced  by  MrS.  Edith 
Beamer,  who  died  last  November. 

Sweeney  Rebuffed  Again 
CONGRESSMAN  Martin  L.  Sweeney 
was  twice  rebuffed  last  week  in  his 
chain  libel  suit  against  Pearson  and 
Allen  and  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
Federal  Judge  C.  C.  Cavanah  in  Boise, 
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Idaho,  ruled  against  Sweeney  in  his 
suit  against  the  Boise  Capital  News, 
while  Federal  Judge  Alva  M.  Lump¬ 
kin,  sitting  in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  March 
7  signed  an  order  dismissing  the  Con¬ 
gressman’s  suit  against  the  Green¬ 
wood  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal.  This  is 
the  ninth  time  Sweeney’s  suit  has 
been  dismissed  either  by  judge  or 
jury.  In  one  suit,  against  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  a  jury  was  hung 
11-1  for  the  defendant. 

Fidler.  Film  Doily  Settle 
JAMES  M.  “JIMMIE”  FIDLER,  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  columnist,  and 
W.  R.  Wilkerson,  publisher  of  the 
Hollywood  Reporter,  film  trade  daily, 
have  reached  an  understanding,  and 
Fidler  will  not  re-file  his  $2^,000 
libel  suit  against  the  movie  paper, 
the  McNaught  columnist’s  attorneys 
stated  last  week. 

Fidler  sued  in  January  because  of 
two  paragraphs  printed  in  the  Re¬ 
porter  indicating  that  the  columnist 
was  losing  popularity  in  newspapers 
and  on  the  radio.  Shortly  thereafter 
his  attorneys  dismissed  without  preju¬ 
dice,  announcing  that  the  action  would 
be  refiled  when  Fidler  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Florida. 

McNaught  Moves  Office 
McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE  has  moved 
its  New  York  office  from  the  Old 
Times  Building  to  new  and  larger 
quarters  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  60 
East  42nd  Street.  Headquarters  re¬ 
main  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Personals  and  Notes 
BEGINNING  March  17,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  who  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  writing  a  column 
thrice-weekly  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  will  be  distributed  nation¬ 
ally  by  Bell  Syndicate  Miss  ’Thomp¬ 
son,  along  with  Bob  Considine,  New 
York  Mirror  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  sports  columnist,  and  Henry 
McLemore,  U.P.  sports  writer,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  an  illustrated  feature  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  Look  magazine.  In 
New  York,  Miss  Thompson’s  column 
switches  from  the  Herald  Tribune  to 
the  Post.  ...  Ed  Sullivan,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
New  York  and  Broadway  columnist, 
is  writing  his  column  from  Miami 
Beach  these  days.  .  .  .  The  Frank  J. 
Market  Syndicate  has  taken  over  for 
national  distribution  weekly  the 
“Lambert  Sculpted  Cartoon”  which 
has  been  appearing  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.  .  .  .  What  was  one  of 
Science  Service’s  most  widely-used 
stories  of  1940 — the  9th  Annual  All- 
American  Package  Competition  —  is 
getting  the  same  reception  this  year 
now  that  the  10th  affair  has  been 
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held.  The  feature  is  being  serviced  to 
clients  between  March  10-16,  although 
it  also  is  being  made  available  to  non¬ 
clients  during  that  time  or  later.  Like 
last  year’s  article,  this  is  written  by 
Watson  Davis,  lienee  Service  di¬ 
rector.  .  .  .  Quin  Hall,  creator  of  the 
army  life  panel,  “Strictly  Private,”  for 
the  AP  Feature  Service,  has  gone 
south  to  visit  army  camps. 

■ 

INS  Appoints  Nine 
Writers  to  Staff 
Here  and  Abroad 

Reeves  Heads  London 
Bureau  .  .  .  Four  Other 
Foreign  Appointments 

Addition  of  nine  new  reporters  and 
feature  writers  to  the  staff  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  was  announced 
March  11  by  Joseph  V.  Connolly, 
president. 

Earl  Reeves,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  INS  staff  in  London  diiriiig  the 
last  war,  has  been  appomted  London 
bureau  manager.  The  former  INS 
man  rejoined  the  staff  recently  after 
being  associated  with  the  “March  of 
Events”  of  the  Hearst  papers.  Two 
weeks  ago  he  flew  to  London  where 
he  succeeds  Kingsbury  Smith.,  now 
covering  the  State  Department  in 
Washington.  C.  A.  Smith  has  been 
acting  bureau  manager  in  London 
since  Kingsbury  Smith  returned  to 
the  U.S.  last  year  because  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Until  recently  Kingsbury  Smith  had 
served  as  executive  assistant  to  J.  C. 
Oestreicher,  director  of  INS  foreign 
.service. 

Foreiqn  Staff  Aagmented 

Hugo  Speck,  recently  in  Sofia  for 
the  United  Press,  has  joined  INS  and 
will  remain  in  the  Bulgarian  capital. 
Speck,  a  newspaperman  since  1928 
and  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  went  abroad  on  his  own  in  1927 
to  become  a  foreign  correspondent 
and  joined  the  U.P.  in  Paris  in  1938. 

Calvin  Critchon,  veteran  American 
newspaperman  with  long  experience 
as  a  reporter  in  the  Far  Blast,  is  now 
working  out  of  Saigon  for  INS. 

Margaret  Lane,  daughter  of  H.  G. 
Lane,  director  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Northcliffe  newspapers  in  London, 
has  been  added  to  the  INS  staff  in 
Ireland.  She  is  a  former  INS  reporter 
in  the  U.  S.  and  is  known  for  her 
stories  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  and 
Express.  Anthony  Billingham.  former 
New  York  Times  correspondent  in 
China,  who  was  injured  in  .  Shang¬ 
hai  bombing  in  1937,  has  been  added 
to  the  London  staff. 

Miss  Lee  Carson,  former  woman's 
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editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Washington  staff. 

Rear  Admiral  Clark  Howell  Wood¬ 
ward,  former  commandant  of  the 
Third  Naval  District  who  retired  re¬ 
cently,  will  write  regularly  for  INS 
on  naval  defense  and  strategy,  Mr. 
Connolly  announced. 

Captain  John  Houston  Craige,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  is  writing  , 
daily  military  analysis  of  war  develop- 
ments.  James  (Jimmy)  Conzelman, 
coach  and  vice-president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Cubs  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  another 
new  INS  name  writer. 

NEWSMAN  AIDS  RESCUE 

Jeff  Davis,  oil  editor  and  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  Orleans  Item,  helped 
rescue  from  the  South  Louisiana 
swamps  two  members  of  a  crew  of 
three  of  a  U.  S.  Army  bomber  (Martin 
P-10)  which  crashed  in  the  swamp¬ 
lands  after  the  crew  had  bailed  out 
because  the  plane  had  run  out  of  fuel. 
Davis,  in  the  first  amphibian  plane  to 
land  near  the  scene,  aided  an  oil  field 
worker  and  the  pilot  and  mechanic  of 
the  plane  in  which  he  flew  to  the 
scene  in  pulling  the  two  surviving  crew 
members.  Lieutenants  D.  W.  Lang 
and  Wilson  Moore,  both  of  the  54th 
Bombardment  Squadron  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  to  safety.  The  third  crew  mem¬ 
ber,  Private  Winston  Gant  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  killed  when  his  para¬ 
chute  caught  on  the  rear  of  the  plane 
and  dragged  him  to  death. 

■ 

JOINS  CROWELL  CO. 

John  Flanagan,  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  for  14  years,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company’s 
Chicago  advertising  staff. 
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What  more  conclusive  proof  could  you  ask? 


AS 


A 


.  .  .  AND  WITH  EMPHASIS!  Those  who  read 
Editor  &  Publisher  thoroughly,  week  after  week,  know 
it  is  far  more  than  a  “Newspaperman’s  Newspaper,”  how¬ 
ever  important  that  may  he — and  make  no  mistake,  it  IS 
important ! 

Your  Editor  &  Publisher  goes  heyond — far  be¬ 
yond — the  aggressive  defense  of  journalism  .  .  .  fighting 
its  battles  and  defending  its  rights :  it  goes  beyond  print¬ 
ing  ALL  the  news  about  newspapers,  their  processes, 
achievements,  and  personnels — it  covers  departmentally, 
with  splendid  accuracy,  born  of  intimate,  exclusive  touch 
WITH  the  newspaper  business,  NEWSPAPER  ADVER¬ 
TISING,  everything  that  is  NEW  in  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING — campaigns,  plans,  successes,  executive 
procedure,  agency  and  advertiser  NEWS — ALL  vital  cogs 
in  the  newspaper  story. 

And  how  well  this  is  recognized  by  the  investigative 
and  exacting  American  newspapers  is  revealed  by 
figures  which  show — and  prove — that  Editor  & 
Publisher  ranks  TOP  POSITION  in  securing  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  the  newspapers’  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR, 
the  second  largest  number  of  such  pages,  the  largest 
NUMBER  of  advertisers,  the  largest  volume  in  LINES, 
as  well  as  the  highest  RENEWAL  PERCENTAGE,  the 
LOWEST  ARREARAGE,  and  the  GREATEST  INVEST¬ 
MENT  IN  CIRCULATION  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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AKRON.  OHIO 


(See  Page  10  for  Linage  Story  and  Charts) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Beacon  Journal  . (S) 


Total  Sunday  .  209,864  171,398 

Grand  Total  .  1,231,065  1,160,693 

ALBANY  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News  . ,  (e)  528,155  545,724 

Times  Union  . (m)  357,575  343,802 

♦Times  Union  . (S)  192,216  187,864 

Total  Daily  .  885,730  889,526 

Total  Sunday  .  192,216  187,864 

Grand  Total  .  1,077,946  1,077,390 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal  . (m)  339,937  351,782 

Tribune  . (e)  366,784  381,061 

Journal  . (S)  52,309  56,977 


1941 

1940  Gain  or  Loss 

1941 

1940 

Gain  or  Loss 

1941 

1,021,201 

989,295  31,906  G 

Plain  Dealer . 

. . .  (m) 

564,571 

562,048 

2,523  G 

Star-Telegram  . . 

.  ...(m) 

247,720 

209.864 

171,398  38,466  G 

News  . 

....(e) 

514,074 

530,565 

16,491  L 

Star-Telegram  . . 

. (e) 

523,566 

Press  . . 

....(e) 

894,850 

861,757 

33,093  G 

Press  . 

. (e) 

337,761 

1,021,201 

989,295  31,906  G 

"tPlain  Dealer  .. 

...(S) 

483,873 

481,369 

2,504  G 

Star-Telegram  . . . 

. (S) 

141,607 

1940  Gain  or  Lot. 
241,798  5,922G 

535,879  12,3131 
336,053  1,708  G 

173,042  31,435  L 


Total  Daily  , , . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  , . 


706,721  732,843 

52,309  56,977 

759,030  789,820 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution  . (m)  618,702 

Journal  . (e)  837,041 

fConstitution  . (S)  273,783 

•Journal  . (S)  256,069 


256,069  235,929 


Total  Daily  .  1,455,743  1,500,050 

Total  Sunday  .  529,852  522,717 

Grand  Total  .  1,985,595  2,022,767 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press  Union,.,  (See  note)  318,091  304,409 

Press  . (S)  48,824  61,109 


318,091  304,409 

48,824  61,109 

366,915  365,518 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


Note:  Press  Union  sold  in  combination  (m)  &  (e). 

Linage  of  one  edition  given. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


News-Post  . (e) 

Sun  . (m) 

Sun  . (e) 

•American  . (S) 

tSun  . (S) 


678,412  659,683 

539,963  497,939 

1,066,195  1,019,939 
253,993  233,978 

417,476  398,628 


Total  Dailv  .  2,284,570  2,177,561 

Total  Sunday  .  671,469  632,606 

Grand  Total  .  2,956,039  2,810,167 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age  Herald  . (m)  395,971  406.417 

News  . (e)  621,537  645.403 

Post  . (e)  .366,920  327,808 

tNews  &  Age  Herald.  (S)  287,310  303,273 

Total  Daily  .  1,384,428  1,379.628 

Total  Sund.ay  .  287,310  .303.273 

Grand  Total  .  1,671,738  1,682,901 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


107,009  G 
38,863  G 
145,872  G 


•  Record-American 

.  (mSie) 

314,738 

313,052 

1 .686  G 

Globe  . 

.  (m&e) 

520,070 

454,607 

65,463  G 

Herald-Traveler  (See  m»te) 

688.678 

677.289 

11,389  G 

Post . 

. .  .(m) 

394,174 

352.618 

41,556  G 

Transcript  . 

....(e) 

140,178 

176,727 

.36,549  L 

•Advertiser  . 

. . . .  (S) 

170,994 

155,245 

15,749  G 

Globe  . 

....(S) 

296,098 

253,030 

43,068  G 

tHerald  . 

....(S) 

337,150 

313.8,56 

23.294  G 

Post  . 

....(S) 

83,964 

75,318 

8,646  G 

Total  Daily  .  2,057,838  1,974,293  83.545  G 

Total  Sunday  .  888,206  797,449  90,757  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,946,044  2,771,742  174,302  G 

Note:  Globe  (m&e)  sold  in  daily  combination.  Herald  (m) 
or  (S)  sold  in  combination  with  Traveler  (e).  Record  (m) 
is  s(dd  in  combination  with  the  American  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

(Courier  Express . (m)  465,067  451,561  13,506  G 

News  . (e)  955,782  935.364  20,418  G 

•'Courier  Express  _ (S)  319,002  328,713  9,711  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,420,949  1,. 386.925 

Total  Sunday  .  319.002  328,713 

Grand  Total  .  1,739,851  1,715,638 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Courier  .  635,952  607,629  28,323  G 

Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

Gazette  . (e)  453,674  473,6.38  19.964  L 

‘Gazette  . (S)  104,286  90,769  13,517  G 


.  453,674 

.  104,286 

.  557,960 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tribune  . 

..(m) 

957,598 

978,761 

21,163 

T, 

tDaily  News  . 

..(e) 

838,612 

896,911 

58,299 

I, 

Herald-American  . . 

..(e) 

601,401 

487,751 

113.650 

G 

Times  . 

..(e) 

518,559 

511,970 

6,589 

<i 

Tribune  . 

..(S) 

539,443 

587.256 

47,813 

T, 

•Herald-American 

..(S) 

290,799 

246,768 

44,031 

G 

Times  . . 

..(S) 

80,040 

80,115 

75 

L 

Total  Daily  .  2,916,170  2,875,393 

Total  Sunday .  910,282  914,139 

Grand  Total  .  3,826,452  3,789,532 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


■Enquirer  . 

362,250 

354,775 

7,475 

G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

613,892 

585,717 

28.175 

G 

Times-Star  _ _ 

. (e) 

728,566 

767.783 

39,217 

T, 

■(Enquirer  .... 

. (S) 

420,503 

425,747 

5,244 

L 

Total  Daily  .  1,704,708  1,708,275 

Total  Sunday .  420,503  425,747 

Grand  Total  .  2,125,211  2,134,022 


Total  Daily  .  1,973,495  1,954,370 

Total  Sunday .  483,873  481,369 

Grand  Total  .  2,457,368  2,435,739 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Total  Daily  .  1,109,047  1,113,730 

Total  Sunday .  141,607  173,042 


Total  Sunday .  141,607  173,042  3l'43sr 

Grand  Total  .  1,250,654  1,286,772  36,njL 

FREEPORT.  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  &  Star.(e)  291,479  301,771  10,292L 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  407,056  415,471  8,415  L 

Bee  . (S)  99,143  107,144  8,0011 

Grand  Total  .  506,199  522,615  16,416 L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  .  370,586  357,941  12,645  G 

Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (e).  Lin^c 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot  . (m)  485,324  459,907  25,4170 

Telegraph  . (e)  409,550  340,830  68,720  G 

Grand  Total  .  894,874  800,737  94,137  G 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  aj 
the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  336,287  305,484  30,803  G 

Times  . (e)  884,372  839,654  44,718G 

Courant  . (S)  253,340  256,013  2,673L 

Total  Daily  .  1,220,659  1,145,138  75,521  G 

Total  Sunday .  253,340  256,013  2,673  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,473,999  1,401,15  1  72,848G 

HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  . (e)  124,752  . 

'First  Publication  September  1,  1940, 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

Advertiser  . (m)  270,287  238,667  31,620G 

Star-Bulletin  . (e)  492,716  479,520  13,1960 

Advertiser  . (S)  117,637  128,831  11,194L 


Dispatch  . 

....(e) 

811,873 

820,671 

Citizen  . 

....(e) 

461,090 

451,250 

Ohio  State  Journal 

...(m) 

268,615 

258,503 

Dispatch  . 

...(S) 

199,098 

188,297 

Citizen  . 

...(S) 

94.747 

95,156 

Star  . 

Weekly 

32,882 

35,992 

Total  Daily  .  1,541,578  1,530,424 

Total  Sunday .  326,727  319.445 

Grand  Total  .  1,868,305  1,849,869 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News  . 

. . .  .(m) 

678,696 

644,641 

34,055  G 

Times-Herald  . . . 

. (e) 

919,815 

904,542 

15,273  G 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

254,290 

393,530 

139,240  L 

Telegraph  . . . . 

(News  . 

. (S) 

292,507 

276,159 

16,348  G 

Times-Herald  ... 

. (S) 

254,615 

231,996 

22,619  G 

Grand  Total 

Total  Daily  .  1,852,801  1,942,713 


Grand  Total  .  2,399,923  2,450,868 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  323,288  298,999 

Herald  . (e)  607,452  595,110 

News  . (e)  790,082  777,652 

Journal  Herald  . (S)  117,784  111,322 

News  . (S)  122,173  123,631 

Tot.-il  Daily  .  1,720,822  1,671,761 

Total  Sunday .  239,957  234.953 

Grand  Total  .  1,960,779  1,906,714 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News....(m)  233,593  199,860 

Post  . (e)  664,039  661,322 

Rocky  Mtn.  News....(S)  55,044  38,239 

Post  . (S)  182,835  194,796 

Total  Daily  .  897,632  861,182 

Total  Sunday .  237,879  233,035 

Grand  Total  .  1,135,511  1,094,217 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  322,482  313,583 

Tribune  . (e)  445,863  486,953 

Register  . (S)  201,882  205,006 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


763,003  718,187  44,816G 

117,637  128,831  11,194L 

880,640  847,018  33,622  G 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


768,345  800,536 

201,882  205.006 

970,227  1,005,542 


Chronicle  .... 

. (e) 

816,692 

773,906 

42,7860 

Post  . 

511,736 

499,824 

11,9120 

Press  . 

. (e) 

441,152 

425,447 

15,7050 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

256,058 

227,223 

28,835  0 

•'Post  . 

. (.S) 

189,965 

252,621 

62.656 L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Total  Daily  .  1,769,580  1,699,177  70,403  G 

Total  Sunday .  446,023  479,844  33,821  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,215,603  2,179,021  36,582C 


Times  . 

Free  Press . 

. (e) 

722.947 

547.676 

616,144 

516,367 

106,803  G 
31,309  G 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News  . 

1,116,653 

1,088,925 

27,728  G 

News  .... 

. (e) 

835,564 

858,831 

23,267  L 

'Times  . 

. (S) 

304,678 

294,901 

9,777  G 

Star  . 

609.728 

584,853 

24.875  0 

Free  Press  .... 

. (S) 

191,713 

181,285 

10,428  G 

Times  . . . . 

. (e) 

560,544 

543,963 

16.5810 

(News  . 

. (.S) 

462,373 

421,609 

40,764  G 

(Star  . 

. (.S) 

317,075 

329,343 

1 2,268  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,.387.276  2,221,4.36 

Total  Suniiay .  958.754  897.795 

Grand  Total  .  3,346,040  3,119,231 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


165,840  G 
60,969  G 
226,809  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,005.836  1,987,647 

Total  Sunday  .  317.075  329,343 

Grand  Total  .  2,322,911  2,316,990 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Herald  . 

. (e) 

362,586 

373,259 

10,673  L 

News-Trilmne  ... 

. . . .  (m) 

280,628 

261,758 

18,870  G 

News-Tribune  ... 

....(S) 

119,242 

127,106 

7,864  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

643,214 

635,017 

8,197  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

119,242 

127.106 

7,864  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

762,456 

762,123 

333  G 

Times  I.^nion  . . . 

. . .  .(m) 

579,860 

568,442 

11.4180 

Tournal  . 

. (e) 

498,971 

506,141 

7.170  L 

Times  Union  _ _ 

. (-S) 

235,638 

240,056 

4,418 L 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times  . (m)  356,997  341,478 

Herald  Post  . (e)  435,349  362,843 

Times  . (S)  128,286  109,035 


Total  Daily  .  1,078,831  1,074,583 

Tot.al  Sunday  .  235,638  240,056 

Gr.and  Total  .  1,314,469  1,314,639 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

ournal  . (e)  361,784  335,856 


Journal  . (e) 

Post  . (m) 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


792,346  704,321 

128.286  109,035 

920,632  813,356 


88.025  G 
19,251  G 
107,276  G 


ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald  . (e)  454,671  464,981 

Times  . (e)  485,906  476,216 

Dispatch  Herald  _ (S)  211,439  208,660 

Total  Daily  .  940,577  941,197 

Total  Sunday .  211.439  208,660 

Grand  Total  .  1,152,016  1,149,857 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


Grand  Total  .  724,847  680,779  44,0680 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  .  610,013  611,435  1.422L 

Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m).  Limit 
of  one  edition.  Tribune  (e),  only  is  given. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Journ.il  . 

. (e) 

418,869 

307,354 

Star  . 

. (e) 

586,068 

650,964 

Times  . 

623,566 

624,973 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

105,449 

71,252 

Star  . 

. (S) 

363,212 

359,100 

Courier  . 

. .  .(m) 

538,624 

488,630 

49,994 

G 

Press  . . 

....(e) 

570,702 

602,723 

32,021 

1. 

Courier  &  Press _ 

...(S) 

201,342 

230,644 

29,302 

L 

Total  Daily  .  1,109,326  1,091,353 

Total  Sunday  .  201,342  230,644 

Grand  Total  .  1,310,668  1,321,997 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News  . (e)  377,153  368,991 

FLINT.  MICH. 

Journal  . (e)  787,659  783,257 

Journal  . (S)  144,730  127,450 


Total  Daily  .  1,628.503  1,583,291  45,212C 

Total  Sunday .  468,661  430,352  38.3MC 

Grand  Total  .  2,097,164  2,013,643  83,52lC 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Journal  . 

. . .  (m) 

354,474 

368,542 

News-Sentinel  . . . 

....(e) 

447,090 

460,100 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

128,971 

127,364 

News-Sentinel  . . . . 

...(S) 

129,448 

137,161 

Total  Daily  . . . 

801,564 

828,642 

Total  Sunday  . . 

258,419 

264,525 

Grand  Total  . . , 

1,059,983 

1,093,167 

Total  I>ady  , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


787,659  783,257 

144,730  127,450 

932,389  910,707 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  . (m)  341,080  295,268 

News  Sentinel  . (e)  690,180  732,577 

Journal  Gazette . (S)  167,073  176,289 

Total  Daily  .  1,031,260  1,027,845 

Total  Sunday .  167,073  176,289 

Grand  Total  .  1,198,333  1,204,134 


2L682  G 

Examiner  . 

. .  .(m) 

621,882 

Times  . 

. .  .(m) 

883,044 

Herald-Express  . 

....(e) 

658.630 

45,812  G 

News  . 

....(d) 

405,527 

42,397  L 

'f-xaminer  . 

....(S) 

411,256 

9,216  L 

(Times  . 

....(S) 

404,253 

Total  Daily  .  2,569,083  2,613,921 

Total  Sunday  .  815,509  801,499 

Grand  Total  .  3,384,592  3,415,420 


for  march  15,  1941 
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.ina  Cities 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1941  1940  Gain  or  Loss 

Coarier  Journal  . (m)  674,616  569,550  105,066  G 

.  . . (e)  759,516  706,310  53,206  G 

C^r  Journal . (S)  275,913  308,696  32,783  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,434,132  1,275,860 

ToUl  Sunday .  275,913  308,696 

Grand  Total  .  1,710,045  1,584,556 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Loader  .  386,539  405,372 

Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in 
tion  only.  Linage  of  one  edeition.  Union  (m),  only 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  ..(m)  672,122  692,368 

Press-Scimitar  . (e)  486,326  443,304 

tCommercial  Appeal  ..(S)  273,719  275,342 

Total  Daily  .  1,158,448  1,135,672 

ToUl  Sunday .  273,719  275,342 

Grand  Total  .  1,432,167  1,411,014 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Htrald  . (m)  1,043,600  1,157,297 

ij~s  . (e)  839,358  894,399 

“Herald  . (S)  430,539  377,902 

Sews  . (S)  224,513  214,415 

Total  Daily  .  1,882,958  2,051,696 

Total  Sunday  .  655,052  592,317 

Grand  Total  .  2,538,010  2,644,013 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


158,272  G 
32,783  L 
125,489  G 

18,833  L 
combi  tu- 
is  shown. 


113,697  L 
55,041  L 
52,637  G 
10,098  G 

168,738  L 
62,735  G 
106,003  L 


418.331 

374,205 

. (e) 

1,122,268 

1,157,432 

Post  . 

. (e) 

115,666 

109,566 

. (S) 

168,718 

191,523 

tjournal  . 

. (S) 

384,912 

378,096 

Total  Daily  .  1,656,265  1,641,203 


Total  Sunday .  553.630  569,619  15.989  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,209,895  2,210,822  927  L 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Times-Trilmne  (See  note)  488,276  494,065  5,789  L 

Star-Journal  . (e)  614,444  599,020  15,424  0 

tTribunc  . (S)  224,311  291,038  66,727  L 

Star-Journal  . (S)  129,808  157,848  28,040  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,102,720  1,093,085  9,635  G 

Total  Sunday .  354,119  448,886  94,767  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,456.839  1,541,971  85,132  L 

Note;  Times-Tribune  sold  in  combirution.  Tribune  (m)  and 
Times -Tribune  (e).  Times-Tribune  linage  shown. 

J  American  Weekly  linage  discontinued  as  of  Jan.  1,  1941. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee . (e)  293,030  307,071  14,041  L 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Sur  . (e)  1,089,155  1,051,561  37,594  G 

Gaiette  . (m)  397,230  397,407  177  L 

U  Presse  . (e)  885,119  872,940  12,179G 

U  Patrie  . (e)  108,456  95,677  12,779  G 

Herald  . (e)  164,827  177,889  13,062  L 

Standard  Weekly .  87,542  80,634  6,908  G 

U  Patrie  . (S)  95,782  76,296  19,486  G 

Total  Daily  .  2,644,787  2,595,474  49,313  G 

Total  Weekly  .  87,542  80,634  6,908  G 

Total  Sunday .  95,782  76,296  19.486  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,828,111  2,752,404  75,707  G 


MUNCIE.  IND. 


Press  . 

....(e) 

373,350 

364,998 

8,352  G 

Star  . 

...(m) 

378,954 

355,564 

23,390  G 

Star . 

,...(S) 

99,645 

95,322 

4,323  G 

ToUl  Daily  _ 

752,304 

720,562 

31,742  O 

Total  Sunday  . . 

99,645 

95,322 

4,323  G 

Grand  Total  , . 

851,949 

815,884 

36,065  G 

Banner . (e) 

Tennessean  . (m) 

Times  . (e) 

"Tennessean  . (S) 

Times  . (S) 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Total  Daily  .  900,727  933,024 

Total  Sunday .  250.234  285,346 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,150,961  1,218,370 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Sttr-Ledger  . (m)  429,881  375,627 

51ew8  . (e)  1,150,793  1,027,138 

CaU  . (.S)  200,784  187,367 

SUr-Ledger  . (S)  65,338  100,437 


54,254  G 
123,655  G 
13,417  G 
35,099  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,580,674  1,402,765  177,909  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  266,122  287,804  21,682  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,846,796  1.690,569  156,227  G 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


.(e) 

.385,390 

379,440 

5,950 

G 

.  (m) 

377,876 

376,156 

1,720 

G 

.(S) 

47,261 

28,803 

18,458 

G 

763.266 

755,596 

7,670 

G 

47,261 

28.803 

18,458 

G 

810,527 

784,399 

26.128 

G 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Times  . 

.Am) 

1941 

754,352 

Herald  Tribune  . . . , 

.  .(m) 

549,780 

News  . 

.  .(m) 

852,571 

Mirror  . 

.  .(m) 

301,876 

Journal  American  . . 

...(e) 

505,093 

Post  . 

...(e) 

366,685 

Sun  . 

..(e) 

783,487 

World  Telegram  . . . 

,..(e) 

741,745 

Times  . 

..(S) 

710,828 

tHerald  Tribune  .. 

..(S) 

520,206 

News  . 

..(S) 

459,263 

Mirror  . 

..(S) 

141,374 

•Journal  American  . 

..(S) 

269,616 

Total  Daily  .  4,855,589  4,940,041 

Total  Sunday .  2,101.287  2,163,597 

Grand  Total  .  6,956,876  7,103,638 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle  . (e)  409,808  386,916 

Home  Talk  . (e)  41,847  32,440 

Island  News  . (e)  1,377  3,606 

Eagle  . (S)  121,664  108,155 

ToUl  Daily  .  453,032  422,962 

Total  Sunday  .  121,664  108,155 

Grand  Total  .  574,696  531,117 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  500,058  530,909 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  460,183  526,097 

Tribune  . (e)  715,489  748,760 

Tribune  . (S)  179,075  164,565 


Gam  or  Loss 
»  56,297  L 

'  59,087  L 

26,240  L 
8,829  G 
17,160  L 
23,186  L 
44,730  G 
43,959  G 
i  11,232  G 

1  11,783  L 

)  25,036  L 

5  8,622  L 

7  28,101  L 

1  84,452  L 

7  62,310  L 

8  146,762  L 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

1941  1940  Gain  cr  Lons 

News  Leader  . (e)  788,739  872,482  83,743  L 

Times  Dispatch  . (m)  528,619  492,348  36,271  G 

Times  Dispatch . (S)  241,129  223,833  17,296  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,317,358  1,364,830  47,472  L 

Total  Sunday .  241,129  223,833  17,296  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,558,487  1,588,663  30,176  L 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  . (m)  240,229  212,281  27,948  G 

World-News  . (e)  399,951  428,261  28,310  L 

Times  . (S)  161,748  168,517  6,769  L 


Total  Daily  . 
ToUl  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


640,180  640,542 

161,748  168,517 

801,928  809,059 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle,  (m)  632,224  646,563 

Times  Union  . (e)  842,327  845,342 

Democrat  &  Chronicle.  (S)  309,394  303,025 

Total  Daily  .  1,474,551  1,491,905 

Total  Sunday .  309,394  303,025 

Grand  Total  .  1,783,945  1,794,930 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 


Register-Republic 

...(e) 

541,507 

515,983 

25,524  G 

Star  . 

. . .  (m) 

429,833 

389,958 

39,875  G 

Star  . 

...(S) 

115,810 

117,487 

1,677  L 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

971,340 

905,941 

65,399  G 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

115,810 

117,487 

1,677  L 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,087,150 

1,023,428 

63,722  G 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 


Total  Dailv  . . . 

1,175,672 

1,274,857 

99,185  L 

Union  . 

. . .  .(m) 

225,365 

217,043 

8,322  G 

'Fotal  Suiufay  . . 

179.075 

164,565 

14,510  G 

Rce  . 

- (e) 

670,111 

653,567 

16,544  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,354,747 

1,439,422 

84,675  L 

Union . 

....(S) 

95,195 

95,601 

406  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 

OKLA. 

Total  Daily  . . . 

895,476 

870,610 

24,866  G 

Oklahoman  . 

....(m) 

394,616 

353.766 

40,850  G 

’t'otal  Sunclay  . . 

95,195 

95,601 

406  I. 

Times  ,...,. _ 

. (e) 

504,452 

484,945 

19,507  G 

Grand  Total  , . 

990,671 

966,211 

24,460  G 

Oklahoman  . 

....(S) 

205,429 

209,621 

4,192  L 

— 

— 

— 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

Total  Daily  . . . 

899,068 

838,711 

60,357  G 

(ilobe-Democrat 

. . . .  (m) 

450.698 

477,843 

27,145  L 

Total  Sunday  .  . 

205.429 

209,621 

4,192  L 

Post-Dispatch  . . . , 

. (e) 

759,639 

751,983 

7,656  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,104,497 

1,048,332 

56,165  G 

Star-Times  . 

. (e) 

519,714 

540,733 

21,019  L 

_ 

tGlobe-Democrat  . 

....(S) 

255.753 

265,236 

9,483  L 

OMAHA,  NfcBR. 

Post-Dispatch  . . . 

..  (S) 

353,428 

343,388 

10,040  G 

{World  Herald  . 

. (e) 

552,987 

559.003 

6,016  L 

- —  . 

t  World  Herald  . . 

....(S) 

243,912 

215,693 

28,219  G 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,730.051 

1,770,559 

40,508  L 

■ 

Total  Sunday  . , 

609,181 

608,624 

557  G 

Total  Dailv  . . , 

552,987 

559,003 

6,0161. 

2,339,232 

2,379,183 

39,951  L 

Total  Sunday  , 

243,912 

215,693 

28.219  G 

Grand  Total 

796.899 

774,696 

22,203  G 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Note:  SVV'orld-Herald  sold  in  Combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript  (daily)  618,351  607,902  10,449  G 

.Star  . (e)  532,909  508,892  24,017  G 

Journal  Transcript  ...(S)  140,358  152,380  12,022  L 

Star  . (S)  114,871  107,658  7,213  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,151,260  1,116,794  34,466  G 

Total  Sunday .  255,229  260,038  4,809  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,406,489  1,376,832  29,657  G 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Pioneer-Press  . . . 

. . .  .  (m) 

549,134 

534,827 

14,307  G 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

577,029 

641,231 

64,202  L 

Pioneer-Press  ... 

. (S) 

161,243 

176,779 

15,536  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,126,163  1,176,058 

Total  Sund.iy .  161,243  176,779 

Grand  Total  .  1,287,406  1,352,837 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


^9,895  U 
15,536  L 
65,431  L 


Light  . 

. (e) 

422,905 

421,415 

1,490 

G 

Express  . 

299,100 

297,265 

1,835 

G 

News  . 

. (e) 

596,359 

586,968 

9,391 

G 

•Light  . 

. (S) 

266,005 

282,135 

16,130 

L 

Express . 

. (.S) 

257,797 

248,791 

9,006 

G 

Evening  Bulletin  . . 

...(e) 

958.816 

972,422 

13,606  L 

Inquirer  . 

. .  .(m) 

763,257 

754,198 

9,059  G 

News  . 

...(e) 

254,819 

205,165 

49,654  G 

Evening  Pulblic  Ledger,  (e) 

654,651 

633,540 

21.111  G 

Record  . 

. . .  (m) 

506,900 

457,071 

49,829  G 

Inquirer  . 

. . .  (S) 

467,096 

464,989 

2,107  G 

••fRecord  . 

...(S) 

345,083 

285,412 

59,671  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,318,364  1,305,648 

ToUl  Sunday .  523,802  530,926 

Grand  Total  .  1,842,166  1,836,574 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Total  Daily  .  3,138,443  3,022,396 

Total  Sunday .  812,179  750,401 

Grand  Total  .  3,950,622  3,772,797 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 


116,047  G 
61,778  G 
177,825  G 


Union  . 

532,573 

445,653 

86,920  G 

§Sun  . 

. (e) 

749,455 

645,254 

104,201  G 

. (e) 

Union  . 

. (S) 

265,612 

197,733 

67,879  G 

SSun  . 

. (S) 

Republic . 

. . .  (m) 

430,240 

419,763 

10,477  G 

Gazette  . . 

....(e) 

532,561 

534,357 

1,796  L 

Republic  . 

....(S) 

144,515 

150,348 

5,833  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 
Total  Sunday  . . 
Grand  Total  . . 

962,801 

954,120 

8,681  G 

144,515 

150,348 

5,833  L 

1,107,316 

1,104,468 

2,848  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,282,028  1,090,907 

Total  Sunday  .  265,612  197,733 

Grand  Total  .  1,547,640  1,288,640 

SSun  discontinued  publication  Nov.  25,  1939. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


191,121  G 
67,879  G 
259,000  G 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Sun-Telegraph  . . . 

....(e) 

688.148 

659,129 

29,019 

G 

Post-Gazette  . 

. . .  (m) 

489,118 

495,736 

6,618 

L 

Press  . 

....(e) 

1,002.757 

954,138 

48,619 

G 

•Sun-Telegraph  ... 

. . . . (S) 

322,254 

272,804 

49,450 

G 

+  Press  . 

....(S) 

356,970 

340,610 

16,360 

G 

Chronicle  . 

419,191 

407,482 

11,709 

G 

Examiner  . 

602,797 

608,088 

5,291 

L 

Call-Bulletin  _ 

. (e) 

478,786 

515,750 

36,964 

L 

News  . 

. (c) 

504,249 

502,620 

1,629 

G 

tChronicle  . 

. (S) 

218,398 

205,797 

12,601 

G 

•Examiner  . 

. (S) 

374,093 

383,159 

9,066 

L 

ToUl  Daily  .  2,180,023  2,109,003 

Total  Sumfay .  679.224  613,414 


ay .  679. 

Grand  Total  .  2,859,247  2,722,417 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian  . (m)  549,219  545,015 

Journal  . (e)  765.504  704,200 

’‘•Oregonian  . (S)  345,987  308,517 

tjournal  . (S)  152,966  145,345 

Total  Daily  .  1,314,723  1,249.215 

Total  Sunday  .  498,953  453,862 

Grand  Total  .  1,813,676  1,703,077 


Grand  ToUl  81o',527  7841399  26!l28G 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Joomal  Courier  . (m)  248.959  281.576  32.617  L 

•tfister  . (e)  611,540  594,452  17,088  G 

»«p5tcr  . (S)  150,891  140,142  10.749  G 

Total  Daily  .  860.499  876,028  15,529  L 

Total  Sunday .  150.891  140.142  10.749  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.011,390  1,016,170  4,780  L 

,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

I  Times  Picayune  . (m)  815,488  822,716  7,228  L 

I  Tribune  ..(m)  (See  notet  .  201,347  . 

. (e)  599,605  576,794  22.811  G 

™*es  . . (e)  466,192  467,786  1,594  L 

,  limes  Picayune  Sr 

.States  . (S)  .301.034  293,493  7,541  G 

I  'Item-Tribune  . (S)  206,595  203,327  3,268  G 

!  Total  Daily  .  1.881.285  2.068,643  187,358  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  507.629  496.820  10.809  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.388,914  2,565,463  176,549  1. 

1  jjJmte:  Tribune  suspended  publication.  Last  issue  Jan.  11, 


71,020  G 
65,810  G 
136,830  G 


65,508  G 
45,091  G 
110.599  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,005,023  2,033,940 

Total  Sunday .  592,491  588,956 

Grand  Total  .  2,597,514  2,622,896 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  524,320  565,688 

Union  .Star  . (e)  486,803  509,956 

Total  Daily  .  1,011,123  1,075,644 

Grand  Total  .  1,011,123  1,075,644 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . (m)  406.307  424.550 

Times  . (e)  578.768  624,546 

Scrantonian  . (S)  127,753  139,973 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Hulletin  . (e)  941.914  914,695 

Journ-al  . (m)  329,091  273,644 

Journal  . (S)  185,105  176,957 


Total  Daily  . 
ToUl  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


.  985,075  1.049,096 

.  127.753  139.973 

.  1,112.828  1,189,069 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Total  Daily  .  1,271,005  1,188,339 

Total  Sunday .  185.105  176,957 

Grand  Total  .  1,456,110  1,365,296 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle . (c)  (See  note)  544,238  594,568  50.330  1. 

Eagle  . (S)  40.252  26,469  13,783  G 

Total  Daily  .  544,238  594,568  50,330  I. 

Total  Sunday .  40,252  26.469  13,783  G 

Grand  Total  .  584.490  621,037  36,547  1. 

Note:  Eagle  &  Times  (m)  solil  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  erlition.  Eagle  (e),  only  is  given. 


IVist  Intelligcnccr  . . 

. .  (m) 

417.788 

394,711 

Star  . . 

,..(e) 

212,581 

305,532 

Times  . 

...(e) 

634.088 

676.232 

‘Post-Intelligencer  . 

..(S) 

307,896 

276,825 

iTimes  . 

..(S) 

236,376 

209,229 

Total  Dailv  . 

Total  Suiulav  ... 

1.264,457 

1,376,475 

544,272 

486,054 

Grand  Total  .  .  .  . 

1,808,729 

1.862,529 

112,018  1. 
58,218  G 
53,800  L 


Tribune  . (e) 

Tribune  . (S) 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

. (e)  615.163  581,723 

_ (S)  93,679  110,438 


.  708,842  692,161 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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February  Linage  In  Leading  Cities 


(Coiitiiturd  from  page  41) 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1941  1940  Gaia  ir 

SiK.ke,maa-Kcvic«  ..rni)  .’61,148  2/3,661  12,513  1. 

Chronicle  . iel  478.800  471.232  7,568  G 

tSpokesmaii-Review  ..(S)  215.248  203,925  1 1.323  G 

Total  Dailv  .  739,948  744,893  4,945  L 

Total  Sunday  .  215,248  203,925  11..323  <; 

Grand  Total'  .  955,196  948,818  6.378  G 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal  . (cl  763,148  814,769  51,621  1. 

Post-Standard  . (ml  503,175  373,788  129,387  C 

’Herald  American  .  .  (Si  198.622  178.969  19,653  G 

Post-Standard  . (S)  103,315  99,049  4.266  G 

Total  Daily  .  1.266.323  1.188,557  77,766  G 

Total  Sunday .  301,937  278,018  23,919  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.568,260  1,466,575  101.685  G 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Trihune . (e)  438,450  433,950  4,500  G 

Times  . (el  .164.341  400,606  .36.265  L 

Aews-Tribune  . (Si  148.723  130,824  17,899  G 

Total  Daily  .  802,791  834,556  31,765  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  148.723  130,824  17,899  G 

Grand  Total'  .  951.514  965,380  13.866  I. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  . (in)  98.913  116,798  17,885  L 

Blade  . (el  834,391  835,284  893  L 

Times  . (S)  260.823  252,625  8,198  G 

Total  Dailv  .  933.304  952,082  18.778  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  260,823  252.625  8,198  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.194,127  1.204,707  10,580  L 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

GhJte  &  Mail . (ml  444.247  414,722  29,525  G 

Telegram  . (el  897.7.36  899,417  1,681  1. 

Star  . (e)  1.007.443  1,019,309  11.866  L 

Star-Weekly  .  72,402  71,069  1,333  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.421.828  2.404,517  17,311  G 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Eyening  Times  (See  notcl  631,715  627,860  .3,855  G 

Times-Advertiser  _ (S)  81,750  72,467  9,283  G 

Total  Daily  .  (.31,715  627,860  3,855  G 

Total  Suntlay  .  81,750  72,467  9,283  G 

Grand  Total  . .  71.3.465  700,327  13,138  0 

Note:  Trenton  Times  (el  and  State  Gazette  (m)  are  sold 
in  <»mbination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  .  472,378  471.698  680  G 

Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times-Kecord  (e>. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  433,067  401,132  31,935  0 

World  . (ml  417,758  406,838  10,920  G 

Tribune  . (S)  110,038  124,853  14,815  L 

World  . (Si  159,177  173,429  14,252  L 

Total  Daily  .  850,825  807,970  42,855  G 

Total  Sunday  .  269,215  298,282  29.067  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.120,040  1.106,252  13,788  G 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


1941  1940  Gain  or  Loss 

Timcs-llerald  . Daily  747,858  800,894  53,036  1. 

News  . (el  486.393  432,778  53,615  G 

Post  . (m)  578,377  575,559  2,818  G 

Star  . (el  1,351,344  1,319,746  31,598  G 

Times-Herald . (S)  289,865  289,951  86  L 

Post  . (S)  225,231  228,524  3,293  L 

Star  . (S)  447,860  410,111  37,749  G 

Total  Dailv  .  .  3.163,972  3,128,977  34,995  G 

Total  .Sunday  .  962,956  928,586  34,370  G 

Grand  Total  .  4,126,928  4,057,563  69,365  G 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  MACY  GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times  ...(e)  179,906  181,443  1.537  L 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus.... (el  367.575  384,238  16,663  L 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . (e)  392,088  405.963  13,875  1, 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . (el  184,627  192,234  7,607  1, 

Port  Chester  Item . (e)  295.853  298,249  2,396  1, 

Tarrytown  News  . (e)  186,103  203,639  17,536  L 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . (el  342.146  326,867  15,279  G 

WTiite  Plains  Disp.atch  .  (el  439,004  367,800  71,204  G 

Peekskill  Star . (e)  210,251  215,020  4,769  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,597,553  2,575,453  22,100  G 

Total  Sunday .  .  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  2,597,553  2.575.453  22.100  G 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon  . (e)  420,951  389,086  31.865  G 

Eagle  . (m)  298,315  281,420  16.895  G 

Eagle  . (e)  418,083  384,953  33,130  G 

Beacon  . (S)  199,569  157,723  41,846  G 

Eiagle  . (S)  165,639  168,534  2,895  1, 

Total  Daily  .  1,137,349  1,055,459  81.890G 

Total  Sunday .  365.208  326.257  38,951  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,502,557  1,381,716  120,841  G 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel. ..  (e)  364,526  357,451  7,075  G 

Journal  . (m)  296.651  276.946  19.705  G 

Journal  &  Sentinel _ (S)  112.042  115,837  3,795  1, 

Total  Daily  .  661,177  634.397  26,780  G 

Total  Sunday .  112.042  115.837  3,795  1. 

Grand  Total  .  773,219  750,234  22.985  G 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Recoril  . (m)  473,052  .  . 

Times-Leader-News  . .  (e)  575,018  . 

Sunday  Independent  ..(S)  135,008  . 

Total  Daily  .  1,048,070  . 

Total  Sunday .  135,008  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1.183,078  . 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  . (ml  454,710  438,859  15,851  G 

Gazette  &  Post . (el  530,678  515,513  15.165  G 

Telegram  . (S)  159,281  142,658  16,623  G 

Total  Daily  .  985.388  954.372  31.016  G 

Total  Sunday  .  159,281  142,6.58  16,623  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,144,669  1,097,0.30  47,639  G 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

1941  1940  G  .in  or  Lou 

\  indicator  Telegram. . (e)  732.827  710,789  22  0380 
\'indicator  Telegram ..  (S)  180,594  163,105  17,4890 


Grand  Total  .  913.421  873,894  39,527  0 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan  . (e)  216,804  219,583  2  7791 

Kansan  . (S)  83,062  7  7,35  7  5,7050 

Granil  Total  .  299,866  296,940  2,9260 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  News  . (e)  168,143  160,725  7,4280 

Home  News  . (S)  60,632  62,497  1.865L 

Grand  Total  .  228.775  223,222  L5H0 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS  WEEK" 
FEBRUARY.  1941 

’"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  53.544  lines  and 
"COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  17,150  lines  is  included  in  tig 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  Times  Union, 
.\tlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Chicago  Herald-.American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentind, 
New  York  Journal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San 
.\ntonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-.\merican,  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  56,440  lines  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

••“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  53,544  lines  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald,  Nashville  Tennessean  and  Philadelphia  Record. 
56,440  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  32,270  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dalla> 
News.  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
,\ppeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St 
l,ouis  Globe-Democrat,  Washington  Star,  31,842  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  (e).  33,144  lines  in  the  Los  Angdes 
Times,  Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Seatfie 
Times  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 
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Friendly  Lauds 
Ad  Standards  in 
New  York  Area 

Not  only  are  newspaper  advertising 
standards  higher  in  the  Greater  New 
York  locality  today  than  they  ever 
were  but  they 
also  are  higher 
than  they  are 
anywhere  in  the 
country,  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  New  York 
Sun,  declared  in 
an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of 
New  York  March 
12. 

Standards  are  Edwin  S.  Friendly 
high,  Mr.  Friend¬ 
ly  said,  because  of  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  advertisers  to  keep  them 
high,  because  of  the  round-the-clock 
censorship  of  New  York  newspapers, 
and  because  of  the  invaluable  work 
constantly  being  done  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York. 

The  day  of  superlatives  and  super¬ 
superlatives,  he  continued,  is  past. 
“Today,  superlatives  are  barred  from 
local  advertising  copy  in  most  New 
York  newspapers,  because  we  know 
and  the  reader  knows  that  superla¬ 
tives  are  substitutes  for  facts,’’  he 
stated. 

Mr.  Friendly  paid  tribute  to  the 


New  York  newspapers’  ad  censorship 
committees  and  to  the  local  BBB  as 
"two  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good 
advertising”  locally.  He  continued: 

“I  say  forces  for  good  advertising 
not  in  the  sense  that  they  are  policing 
bodies,  accurate  advertising  is  bad  ad¬ 
vertising,  bad  for  the  advertiser  and 
bad  for  his  business.” 

The  Sun  business  manager  re¬ 
counted  some  of  the  rules  of  censor¬ 
ship  which  certain  New  York  news¬ 
papers  observe.  For  example,  mis¬ 
leading,  doubtful  or  questionable  ads 
are  not  accepted;  as  are  ads  by  finan¬ 
cial  firms  offering  unusually  or  un¬ 
reasonably  large  guaranteed  divi¬ 
dends  or  other  excessive  returns;  ads 
attacking  personal  character  or  re¬ 
flecting  unwarranted  discredit  on 
competing  business  organizations, 
their  products  or  services. 

Sees  Self-Regulation  Need 

These  newspapers  also  reject  medi¬ 
cal  ads  that  guarantee  cures  or  claim 
relief  of  maladies  for  which  there  is 
no  justification  by  fact  or  experience; 
ads  of  drugs  that  may  endanger  life 
or  health  or  prove  habit-forming. 

They  also  refuse  ads  that  are  not 
in  harmony  with  their  character,  rep¬ 
utation  or  general  policies;  announce¬ 
ments  of  contests  not  officially  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

“In  general,”  Mr.  Friendly  svunmed, 
up,  “the  New  York  newspapers  that 
operate  round-the-clock  advertising 
censorship  will  not  accept  any  adver¬ 
tisement  that  would  lower  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  readers  in  reputable 
advertisers  or  advertising  or  that 
would  conceivably  cause  financial  loss 


to  their  readers,  injury  to  health  or 
morale,  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  public  welfare.” 

However,  advertising  on  the  whole, 
has  not  reached  its  millennium,  he 
continued.  There  are  those  in  this 
country  who  would  not  be  averse  to 
having  the  profession  judged  by  its 
exception  rather  than  its  rule,  he 
pointed  out.  Over  the  period  of  a  few 
years,  they  might  build  a  base 
founded  on  exceptions,  a  case  that 
conceivably  could  impress  a  public 
that  has  not  looked  carefully,  objec¬ 
tively  and  thoughtfully  into  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

“For  that  reason,  advertising  might 
well  consider  cleaning  house,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  let’s  not  forget  that  even 
well-ordered  households  occasionally 
call  in  the  exterminating  company. 

“Self-regulation  is  the  American 
way,  because  only  a  self-disciplined 
people  can  enjoy  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  Only  a  self-disciplined  adver¬ 
tising  industry  may  expect  under 
present  conditions  to  enjoy  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  free  competition.” 

The  alternative  to  self-regulation 
may  be  regulation  imposed  by  legis¬ 
lative  action  and  enforced  by  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic  agency,  Mr.  Friendly 
warned.  Such  regulation  cannot  fail 
to  produce  abuses  of  governmental 
authority  and  invasion  of  business 
rights. 

Advertising  must  share  moral  lead¬ 
ership  with  newspapers  and  the  BBB. 
he  continued.  It  is  not  enough  to  co¬ 
operate  and  support  these  two  agen¬ 
cies  for  truth  in  advertising  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  advertising. 


Waldrons  Mark 
Golden  Wedding 

March  12  marked  the  50th  wedding 
anniversary  of  the  La  Monte  Wal¬ 
drons,  and  colleagues  of  “Father" 
Waldron,  as  he  is 
popularly 
known,  pre- 
sen  ted  the  vet-  k 

eran  New  York  ■ 

Journal  -  Amer-  t 

ican  copy  reader  ■*  ^  '  **  “  I 

with  an  appro-  ■  v 

priate  gift.  The  -  /jafl 

day  also  marked  *  jW 

the  69th  birth- 

day  of  Mrs. 

Waldron.  The 
beloved  “Father” 

took  the  day  off  La  Monte  Waldror 

from  his  duties 

at  the  Journal-American  office,  where 
he  has  worked  for  the  past  thirty-one 
years. 

He  and  Mrs.  Waldron  eloped  when 
they  both  were  19  and  were  married 
at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
“cub”  at  the  time  on  the  old  Alboni 
(N.  Y.)  Argus.  Subsequently,  he 
worked  on  the  Saratoga  Sprtnja 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  on  the  Washingto* 
Times  and  on  the  Philadelphia  Nor^ 
American  before  joining  the  old 
Journal,  now  the  Journal-American, 
in  1910. 

The  Waldrons  make  their  home  in 
Brooklyn.  A  son,  Lawrence,  39,  B 
with  the  Prudential  Life  Insuran(* 
Company  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Waldron’s 
hobbies  these  days  are  reading  anc 
gardening. 


Monte  Waldron 
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Follow-Through  Greatest 
Lesson  in  Classified 


dding 

Wal- 

ither" 


By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 

DID  WE  EVER  watch  a  clever  golf 
pro  at  work  on  a  new  pupil?  The 
pro’s  first  words  very  frequently  run 
something  like  this:  “Golf  is  a  lot 
of  fun  if  you  won’t  fight  the  game. 
Relax,  be  yourself;  forget  where  the 
ball  is  supposed  to  go — come  back 
slowly  and  follow  through  every  inch 
of  the  way!’’ 

In  Classified  selling,  as  in  golf,  no 
amount  of  training  or  instruction  is 
worth  a  thin  dime  imless  we  learn  to 
follow-through,  once  we  start  to  swing 
into  action. 

The  following  commonplace  ex¬ 
ample  shows  the  type  of  follow- 
through  which  is  very  often  the  real 
difference  between  champion  salesmen 
and  dubs. 

Doesn't  Believe  in  It 

Bobby  Snead,  Classified  salesman, 
who  gets  ’em  all  straight  down  the 
fairway,  calls  for  the  first  time  on  a 
developer  whose  properties  are  all 
high  priced,  running  from  $15,000  to 
(25,000.  The  developer  doesn’t  believe 
that  small  agate  ads  will  sell  high 
priced  homes.  He  has  never  tried 
these  small  ads  except  two  or  three 
times,  and  on  those  occasions  he 
hasn’t  noticed  any  response.  To 
further  complicate  the  situation  this 
developer  doesn’t  believe  that  his  type 
of  prospect  ever  reads  those  little 
ads: 

“Only  bargain  hunters  read  the 
Want  Ads,”  he  says.  His  final  effort  to 
get  rid  of  Slammin’  Snead,  the  Classi- 
W  salesman,  was  this  warning:  “I’m 
running  a  Classified  display  ad  with 
you  every  Sunday — that’s  all  your 
paper  is  going  to  get.  The  only  real  rea¬ 
son  I’m  running  that  much  is  to  keep 
my  name  before  the  public  and  to  get 
people  to  talking  about  my  new  de¬ 
velopment.  I’ve  got  $100,000  tied  up 
in  5  houses,  and  I  can’t  fool  arormd 
with  those  cheap  columns.” 

Type  of  Report 

Before  going  further,  let’s  stop  for 
a  minute  and  decide  what  type  of 
report  we  would  have  turned  in  to  the 
boss  had  we  made  the  call  instead  of 
Bobby  Snead.  Does  the  outlook  ap¬ 
pear  bright  so  far  as  this  account  is 
concerned? 

Here’s  salesman  Snead's  report  to 
the  Classified  Manager: 

“Chief.  I’ll  have  a  new  real  estate 
account  in  a  few  days.  While  he  was 
leading  me  to  the  door,  Mr.  Blank, 
the  Wesley  Ridge  developer  gave  me 
a  tip  which  is  going  to  put  him  into 
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the  paper  with  five  ads  seven  days  a 
week.  Believe  it  or  not,  this  crazy 
guy  has  $100,000  tied  up  in  five  houses, 
and  he  is  trying  to  sell  them  by  mere¬ 
ly  keeping  his  name  in  the  paper  once 
a  week.  It’s  going  to  take  me  two 
or  three  days  to  get  ready  to  make 
the  next  call  on  him,  but  I'm  sure 
I’ll  sell  him.” 

Salesman's  Steps 

Here  are,  in  brief,  the  steps  taken 
by  salesman  Snead  to  follow  through 
on  the  things  which  he  learned  on  his 
first  interview: 

1.  Made  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  five  completed  homes  and  talked 
to  the  construction  foreman.  He  also 
talked  to  residents  of  the  new  sub¬ 
division. 

2.  Looked  over  the  architect’s  mag¬ 
azine  and  ad  writing  suggestions  to 
find  out  which  features  of  the  homes 
should  be  played  up. 

3.  Using  the  conservative  figure 
disclosed  by  many  surveys  that  one 
out  of  five  adults  read  the  Want  Ads 
every  day,  he  made  an  analysis  show¬ 
ing  how  many  of  his  newspaper’s 
readers  see  the  Want  Ad  columns 
daily. 

4.  Shows  how  small  Want  Ads  have 
sold  $50,000  farms  and  businesses,  and 
$100,000  investment  properties.  Also 
mentions  fact  that  the  higher-ups 
usually  rely  either  on  the  Situations 
Want^  or  Help  Wanted  ads  to  find 
the  highest  type  of  help.  He  dug  up 
result  stories  wherever  possible  to 
prove  each  point. 

Prepares  Copy 

5.  Goes  into  a  huddle  with  his 
keenest  wits  in  the  quiet  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  to  prepare  copy  for  each  of  the 
five  houses.  Attempts  to  picture  with 
words  all  the  outstanding  advantages 
offered  by  the  five  houses.  Goes  back 


by  the  houses  with  typed  copy  to  see 
whether  the  descriptions  are  adequate. 

6.  Figures  the  cost  of  the  five  ads 
on  30  day  basis;  then  contrasts  the 
small  advertising  cost  with  the  com¬ 
mission  which  a  broker  would  ask  for 
selling  the  five  houses,  etc.  Also 
shows  how  many  times  the  developer’s 
name  will  be  placed  “before  the  pub¬ 
lic”  by  running  five  ads  a  day  for  30 
days. 

i.  After  including  all  the  fore¬ 
going  buying  reasons  into  a  neat, 
forceful  looking  presentation  folder 
he  writes  a  short  note  to  the  developer 
advising  that,  after  five  days  of  re¬ 
search  he  has  a  plan  which  should 
find  buyers  for  all  five  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  houses  within  30  days.  The 
note  doesn’t  ask  for  an  appointment, 
but  explains  that  Snead  will  be  in 
the  developer’s  office  the  next  day  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  developer  will 
find  it  possible  to  listen  to  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Clinches  Sale 

8.  The  interview:  “The  first  thing 
we  must  bear  in  mind  in  trying  to 
sell  these  5  homes  is  that  many  sales 
interviews  and  many  call  backs  will 
be  required.  One  of  America’s  largest 
insurance  companies  recently  learned 
that  the  average  salesman  is  forced 
to  call  on  the  hottest  prospect  seven 
times  before  closing  a  sale  on  a  two 
or  three  thousand  dollar  policy.  To 
uncover  hot  prospects  for  $20,000 
homes  we  must  make  repeated  daily 
calls  on  a  lot  of  people.  'The  proposal 
I  am  about  to  make  will  enable  you 
to  deliver  a  selling  message  about 
each  house  to  four  out  of  five  of  those 
(YOUR  CITY)  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  $20,000  homes  at  this 
time.  (In  the  upper  income  group 
oiu-  paper  goes  into  four  out  of  five 
homes.)  What  is  most  important,  we 


Your  Best 
Resource  Against 
Stereotyping  Difficulties 

^'^EIRTIFIED  Mats  are  nota¬ 
bly  uniform  in  quality  and 
tolerant  of  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  that  arise  in  most 
stereotyping  plants.  They 
have  saved  many  “jams.” 
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Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth— 

Elagemess  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 
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will  deliver  these  selling  messages 
every  day,  because  we  can’t  hope  to 
really  impress  prospective  buyers  in 
any  other  way.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
80%  of  all  our  impressions  come 
through  our  sense  of  seeing  .  .  .  that 
being  the  case,  isn’t  it  logical  that  we 
can  make  a  deep  impression  with 
0,000,000  printed  selling  messages  re¬ 
garding  the  five  houses  (five  times 
the  daily  circulation  multiplied  by 
30).” 

At  this  point  Snead  started  on  the 
simple  but  forceful  presentation  which 
ended  up  with  the  suggested  copy 
for  each  of  the  five  houses.  Snead 
got  the  five  ads  for  30  days! 

■ 

NEW  ONTARIO  DAILY 

North  Bay,  Ont.,  March  11 — Swing¬ 
ing  into  the  daily  field,  the  North  Bay 
Nugget  commenced  publication  six 
days  a  week  on  Saturday,  March  1. 
Complete  renovation  of  the  offices  and 
plant  preceded  the  step-up.  A  number 
of  new  features,  including  comic  strips, 
have  been  added  and  the  paper  has  its 
own  news  photographer.  Canadian 
Press  furnishes  world  news.  Manager 
of  the  Daily  Nugget  is  J.  Grainger, 
who  has  been  nine  years  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  paper  is  owned  by 
W.  E.  Mason,  who  is  also  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Sudbury  Daily  Star 
and  owner  of  Radio  Station  CKCO, 
Sudbury.  C.  M.  Fellman  is  editor,  and 
at  28  one  of  the  youngest  daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  in  Canada.  Advertising 
manager  is  A.  E.  Pike.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Nugget  has  been  a  daily 
newspaper.  In  the  days  of  the  silver 
boom  in  the  North  it  was  published  at 
Cobalt  as  the  Cobalt  Daily  Nugget, 
and  for  a  time  after  its  head  office  was 
moved  to  North  Bay  continued  daily 
publication  there. 


RECRUITS  INVITED 
to  join  this  volunteer 
REGIMENT  of  700.. 


R^NLIST  noiv  in  Interna- 
tional  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers'  Association!  For 
more  than  42  years  I.(].M.A. 
has  l>een  recruiting  circu¬ 
lation  managers,  until  it  now 
has  a  regiment  of  more  than 
700  members  representing 
every  class  of  newspaper  ami 
every  size  rommunity. 

This  organization  pro¬ 
vides  new'  “weapons'*  to 
overeome  obstacles  to  more 
profitable  circulation.  Its 
"arsenal'’  of  experience  is 
always  open  for  the  eoinmon 
use  of  members.  It  offers 
opportunity  for  association 
witli  hundreds  of  others  in 


the  same  profession  which 
produces  a  broader  view¬ 
point.  increases  knowledge, 
and  consequently  improves 
the  effectiveness  of  circula¬ 
tion  operations. 

Fighting  side  by  side  for 
the  common  cause  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  I.C.M..\.  niemhers  not 
only  directly  benefit  them¬ 
selves,  hut  also  indirectly 
contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  publisher 
proi»erties  as  a  whole. 

So  don't  delay  .  .  .  let  us 
place  your  name  on  the  cn- 
ridhnent  list  todav! 


Fur  further  information,  write  to 
1..  W.  McFctridge,  Seev-Treas., 
r/o  "‘The  World,”  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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N.  Y,  Survey  Shows 
Price  Increases 
Offset  Losses 

Smaller  Papers  Ahead. 
Financially,  Although 
Behind  in  Circulation  Goins 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

While  newspapers  generally  experi¬ 
enced  decided  circulation  gains  last 
year  over  1939,  it  would  appear  that 
the  largest  percentage  of  this  gain 
went  to  the  metropolitan  papers.  A 
survey  of  this  situation,  as  it  relates 
to  New  York  state  papers,  reveals  that 
smaller  papers  did  not  enjoy  as  big 
increases  as  the  bigger  dailies,  but 
were  comparatively  better  off,  finan¬ 
cially,  because  of  upward  revisions  in 
their  price  structure. 

33  N.  Y.  Papers  Raise  Price 

Commenting  on  the  subject,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Bradley  Bar¬ 
nard,  Rome  Sentinel,  chairman  of  the 
NYSPA  circulation  committee,  stated: 

“The  trend  of  circulation,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  has  been  upward  in 
the  past  year.  In  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1,  1939,  69  reporting  newspapers 
had  a  total  average  daily  circulation 
of  1.826,460  compared  with  2,085,069 
for  the  same  period  as  of  Oct.  1,  1940, 
with  one  less  paper  reporting  or  68 
papers.  This  was  a  net  average  gain 
of  258.609  copies  per  day  or  about 
14%  over  1939.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  these  gains  were  divided 
among  three  groups,  namely  the  large 
papers,  the  small  ones,  and  the  Macy 
group,  and  to  try  and  arrive  at  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  this.  Out  of  the  total 
gain  in  circulation  of  258,609  copies 
per  day,  245,634  or  95%  went  to  the 
first  group,  the  large  papers — 26  pa¬ 
pers;  9,894  copies  or  .0^%  went  to 
the  second  group,  the  smaller  papers 
— 36  papers;  and  3,081  copies  or  .012% 
went  to  the  Westchester  group — seven 
papers. 

“An  effort  to  look  into  the  reason 
that  such  a  large  percentage  of  this 
gain  went  to  the  larger  papers  brings 
forth  the  possible  explanation  that 
the  answer  might  be  found  in  the 
change  in  price  structure  of  many  of 
the  smaller  papers.  A  hasty  survey 
of  this  side  of  the  picture  shows  the 
following: 

“Since  Jan.  1,  1936,  33  publishers 
have  increased  the  retail  price  of  their 
papers.  The  changes  in  price  of  these 
33  papers  result  in  the  following:  3 
are  selling  at  15c  a  week;  14  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  18c  a  week;  8  are  selling  at  20c 
a  week;  2  are  selling  at  24c  a  week; 
6  are  selling  at  25c  a  week. 

Papers  Profit  from  Increase 

“It  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
publishers  who  raised  the  price  of 
their  papers  that  circulation  losses 
resulted  ranging  from  5%  to  20%. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  price  structure  was 
changed  from  .03c  upward.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  if  any  readers  stopped 
reading  newspapers  because  of  price 
changes.  Many  of  those  readers  in 
a  mood  of  resentment  subscribed  to 
papers  from  adjoining  cities,  whose 
price  structure  was  lower  than  the 
home  town  papers.  It  takes  time  to 
win  back  readers  and  months  of  effort. 
I  believe  most  of  the  papers  in  the 
smaller  group  have  now  gained  back 
those  readers  lost,  and  at  the  present 
time  have  attained  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ure  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the 
price  change,  and  in  some  cases  may 
have  exceeded  their  former  mark. 

“As  for  results  of  the  individual 
publishers  who  made  these  changes 


in  price  structure,  the  results,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  without  exception  are  advan¬ 
tageous  from  the  viewpoint  of  in¬ 
creased  revenue  from  circulation. 
Revenue  has  increased  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  24%.  In  the  process  of 
attaining  this,  there  were  effected  sav¬ 
ings  in  newsprint,  ink,  etc.,  and  now 
they  attained  or  exceeded  their  for¬ 
mer  circulation  figures  and  have 
ahead  of  them  the  increased  revenue 
from  the  same  circulation  figure.” 

Radio  Series 

LEADING  CITIZENS  who  were  for¬ 
mer  carrier  boys  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  are  being  heard  in 
a  series  of  weekly  radio  programs 
designed  as  a  tribute  to  newspaper 
boys  and  presented  jointly  by  the 
Courant  and  radio  station  WNBC. 
The  programs,  presented  under  the 
series  title,  “Tomorrow’s  Leaders,” 
have  been  arranged  by  Ralph  Kanna, 
WNBC  program  manager,  assisted  by 
Edward  M.  Sechtman,  Courant  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager.  True-life 
incidents  taken  from  the  files  of  Cour¬ 
ant  carrier  records  are  dramatized 
by  boys  chosen  through  auditions  at 
the  radio  station. 

Visit  Mt.  Hood 

MT.  HOOD,  Portland’s  winter  play¬ 
ground,  was  the  scene  recently  of 
two  Sunday  outings  when  two  groups 
of  Portland  Journal  carrier-salesmen 
spent  the  day  there  skiing,  toboggan¬ 
ing  and  sledding.  The  day’s  outing 
was  an  award  to  the  boys.  More  than 
500  carriers  were  given  the  trip,  hence 
it  was  necessary  to  take  them  in  two 
groups. 

The  trip  to  the  mountain  was  made 
in  modern  “sleighs,”  the  Journal’s 
delivery  trucks  which  for  these  two 
Sundays  were  piled  with  straw  to 
give  the  good  old-fashioned  sleigh- 
ride  atmosphere. 

Scholarship  Cups 
THE  FIRST  of  12  cups  to  be  awarded 
carriers  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
and  Times-Picayune  for  high  scholar¬ 
ship  was  recently  presented  by  W.  C. 
Bonner,  manager  of  the  education 
department  of  the  newspapers.  The 
cups  are  awarded  to  carriers  main¬ 
taining  the  highest  scholastic  aver¬ 
ages  in  high  schools  of  the  city.  Six 
are  to  be  given  States  carriers  and 
six  to  Times-Picayime  salesmen. 

Get  "No  Accident"  Awards 
WITH  A  REICORD  of  no  accidents 
during  1940,  seven  drivers  of  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  delivery  trucks 
recently  received  gold  medals  and 
$25  apiece.  The  Herald’s  fleet  of 
trucks  covers  between  35,000  and 
40,000  miles  every  month.  E.  H. 
Mapps  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Herald. 

Gets  New  Horse 
A  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  train  re¬ 
cently  struck  Robert  Martz,  13- 
year-old  Summerville,  Pa.,  newspaper 
boy  as  he  was  riding  his  horse  while 
delivering  papers.  'Ihe  boy  was  in¬ 
jured,  but  his  horse,  Fred,  was  killed. 
The  boy  wrote  to  F.  E.  Williamson, 


president  of  the  railroad,  telling  him 
about  Fred.  Mr.  Williamson  replied, 
saying  he  was  sorry  about  Fred  and 
he’s  sending  Robert  another  horse. 

Gives  Carriers  Tickets 
AS  A  MEANS  of  combatting  late  de¬ 
livery,  scattered  rope,  or  irregular 
service,  George  Cowden,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  issues  “tick¬ 
ets”  to  carriers  for  such  violations. 
Failure  of  the  carrier  to  report  to 
the  office  on  a  ticket  means  another. 
The  violation  is  marked  on  each  tick¬ 
et,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cowden,  the 
plan  keeps  the  boys  on  their  toes. 

Rural  Commissions 
A  SMALL  survey  was  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  E.  J.  Liechty,  Iowa  City 
(la.)  Press  Citizen,  to  determine 
newspaper  practice  as  to  commissions 
paid  rural  salesmen.  One  half  of 
those  replying  paid  60%  commission 
for  new  orders  while  the  others  paid 
50%,  with  one  paying  a  salary.  Re¬ 
newal  commissions  varied  from  30% 
for  one,  35%  and  40%,  generally 
speaking,  and  one,  50%. 

How  He  Got  His  Start 
JOHN  C.  STAFFORD,  circulation 
manager,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  started  at 
the  top  and 
worked  down.  A 
young  man,  now 
in  his  eariy  thir¬ 
ties,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspa¬ 
per  work.  When 
only  nine,  while 
living  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  he  put  out 
a  family  news¬ 
paper  on  his  lit- 

tle  typewriter.  ,  .  c*  b  j 

As  a  freshman  John  C.  StaTTord 

in  college,  he 

started  a  similar  one-sheeet,  one-copy 
class  weekly.  He  was  soon  mimeo¬ 
graphing  it  and  this  led  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  student  weekly  at 
Duquesne  University. 

He  was  editor  of  the  student  weekly 
for  two  years,  business  manager  of  a 
literary  monthly,  editor  of  the  college 
year  book  and  student  football  man¬ 
ager  under  the  then  head  coach, 
Elmer  Layden,  now  at  Notre  Dame. 
He  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1929 
and  then  spent  four  years  doing  post¬ 
graduate  work  and  two  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  advertising  at  Duquesne. 

His  first  “big  league”  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Through 
his  immediate  superior,  Dan  Sullivan. 
he  was  recommended  as  the  man  to 
organize  a  promotion  department  for 
the  Rockford  newspapers.  He  was 
hired  to  do  the  job  in  1935.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  circulation  manager 
resigned,  he  was  named  acting  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  A  few  months  later 
the  word  “acting”  was  dropped  and, 
as  he  puts  it:  “Here  I  am  today,  one 
of  the  luckiest  lads  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

Mr.  Stafford  still  doubles  in  brass, 
serving  as  circulation  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Rockford  papers. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATIONS  UP  47%  IN  20  YEARS 

CIRCULATION  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  weekday  newspapers  totaled  43,347,593 
copies  a  day  last  year,  a  gain  of  1,419,903  copies  a  day  over  the  year  before. 
These  figures,  average  net  paid  circulations  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
Sept.  30  each  year,  are  reported  in  a  four-page  folder  issued  this  week  by 
the  research  and  promotion  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 
The  Bureau  points  out  that  the  1940  total  is  an  increase  of  more  than  1,700,000 
copies  a  day  over  1929,  and  a  gain  of  nearly  14,000,000  copies  a  day  over  1920. 
This  is  a  circulation  gain  of  47%  during  the  past  20  years,  while  the  combined 
population  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  advanced  only  26%  during  this  period. 
Figures  presented  in  the  folder,  showing  year  by  year  circulation  tren^  since 
1920,  were  compiled  from  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Books  and 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  Directories. 


Distribute  20,000 
"Garden"  Supplements 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  10— Twenty 
thousand  advance  copies  of  the  RicH. 
mond  (Va.)  Times-LHspatch’s  Gard« 
Week  in  Virginia  Supplement  in  quan¬ 
tity  allotments  have  been  distributed 
to  about  225  tourist  and  travel  bureaus 
throughout  the  nation,  and  particulaiiy 
to  offices  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Virginia  Conservation  Commission, 
which  had  charge  of  the  distribution, 
announced. 

Previously,  the  supplement  has  been 
issued  by  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
but  this  year  it  will  be  inserted  in 
each  issue  of  the  Times-Dispatch  of 
Sunday,  April  27,  the  day  before 
Garden  Week  opens.  The  advance 
copies  were  made  available  to  the 
State  agency  so  they  could  reach  per¬ 
sons  in  other  States  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  them  to  plan  early  for  a 
visit  to  Virginia  during  Garden  Week. 

The  supplement  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  conservation  commission’s 
broad  annual  program  for  Garden 
Week,  which  includes  publicity  and 
advertising  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  the  radio,  which  have  readers 
and  listeners  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
the  distribution  through  the  mails  of 
thousands  of  Garden  Weeks  publica¬ 
tions  and  maps  in  answer  to  requests. 

The  supplement  will  be  distributed 
“over  the  counter”  by  experienced 
travel  coimselors  to  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  planning  to  visit  Virginia  for 
the  annual  Garden  Week  pilgrimage, 
April  28  to  May  3. 

■ 

HEALTH  SECTION 

Marking  the  43rd  anniversary  of  the 
Vancouver  Medical  Association,  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News  Herald  re¬ 
cently  published  a  28-page  health  sup¬ 
plement.  Good  advertising  support 
was  secured  from  manufacturers  of 
health  products,  recreational  organ¬ 
izations,  department  stores,  the  chirop¬ 
odists,  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
Nursing  Association,  ambulance  ser¬ 
vices,  athletic  clubs  and  health  resorts. 
Editorial  contents  were  largely  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  specialized  divisions  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Medical  Association,  City  and 
Provincial  health  officers  and  officials 
of  cooperating  associations. 

L.  A.  TIMES  PLAQUE 

To  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last 
month  went  the  Botsford,  Constantine 
&  Gardner  award  for  outstanding  ex¬ 
cellence  in  merchandising  co-op«a* 
tion.  According  to  Stanley  G.  Swan- 
berg,  vice-president  of  the  agency,  the 
silver  plaque  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  co-operation  extended  to  the 
National  Biscuit  Company  in  its  Snow 
Flake  cracker  advertising  campaign 
during  October  and  November,  IW) 
Included  in  the  merchandising  com¬ 
petition  were  all  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
papers  of  over  75,000  circulation.  The 
Portland  Oregonian  and  the  San  Die¬ 
go  Tribune-Sun  Union  received  hon¬ 
orable  mentions. 

■ 

NEW  MARKET  TYPE 

The  New  York  Times  on  Tuesdsy 
of  this  week  adopted  a  new  type  dress 
for  its  financial  tables,  six  point  Mar¬ 
ket  Gothic,  designed  especially  for  the 
paper  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  The  new  face  is  bas^  on  the 
Bell  Gothic,  a  type  developed  by  Mer¬ 
genthaler  for  all  telephone  books 
issued  by  the  Bell  Telephone  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  a  thin,  but  black,  typ 
designed  to  give  maximum  Icgihili"^ 
in  small  space,  according  to  C.  J 
Strang,  mechanical  superintender. 

The  type  was  designed  by  C.  H.  Gri. 
fith,  Mergenthaler  vice-president. 
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250  years  ago  that  Benjamin  Harris 
decided  to  give  facts  in  as  truthful  a 
way  as  possible  to  the  public,  and 
hence  issued  the  first  newspaper  to 
appear  on  this  continent.  He  called  it 
■Publick  Occurrences,  Both  Foreign 
,nd  Domestick.’  In  that  first  paper 
he  not  only  gave  the  news  but  made 
an  attempt  also  at  a  truthful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  same. 

People  Need  Treth 
The  general  dissemination  of  truth¬ 
ful  news  is  fundamental  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  democracy.  That  element¬ 
ary  truth  is  in  need  of  constant 
repetition.  The  people  cannot  act 
rjely  without  accurate  knowledge. 
Ihe  people  have  both  the  right  and  the 
correlative  duty  of  discussion,  for  in 
a  democracy  the  government  officials 
are  servants  of  the  people.  There¬ 
fore,  the  people  must  be  free  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  work  of  these  officials,  to 
criticize  it,  to  find  fault  with  it,  to  tell 
the  officials  what  to  do,  and  to  dismiss 
'km  if  they  do  not  do  it. 

‘We  talk  glibly  about  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  assembly.  In  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  it  is  more  to  the  point  to 
talk  about  the  duty  of  discussion;  for 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  democracy  implies  its 
correlative  duty.  Therefore,  let  all 
true  Americans  not  only  protect  the 
right  and  perform  the  duty  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  let  them  at  the  same  'ime 
safeguard  these  blessings  for  others, 
even  for  those  with  whom  they  do  not 
agree.  Let  us  not  recklessly  bandy 
around  the  opprobrious  epithets  of 
Fascist,’  ‘Hitlerite,’  ‘Communist,’  ‘Fifth 
Columnist.’  By  these  methods  we  can 
destroy  the  essential  culture  which  we 
all  aim  to  defend — destroy  it  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  if  Hitler  took  control  of 
our  cultural  life.” 

Taking  issue  with  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ickes,  Frank  L.  Mott,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  told  the  panel  Thursday 
afternoon  on  “The  Press  Today”  that 
'it  is  not  a  function  of  the  newspaper 
to  win  elections.” 

“If  it  were,  then,  as  Roy  Roberts  of 
ie  Kansas  City  Star  once  wisely  ob¬ 
served,  newspapers  would  have  to  add 
election  departments  and  organize 
year-round  political  machines.  And 
Secretary  Ickes  was  wholly  incorrect 
in  saying,  after  the  recent  election, 
that  the  disparity  between  popular 
and  newspaper  support  for  President 
Roosevelt  was  ‘unprecedented.’  A 
careful  study  shows  that  there  has 
teen,  historically,  no  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  support:  half 
of  our  presidential  elections  have  been 
won  by  candidates  who  did  not  have 
‘■he  support  of  a  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Port  of  Press  in  Elections 

Jefferson  won  his  first  campaign 
with  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
newspaper  support  than  Roosevelt. 
Ihere  is  every  reason  that  newspapers 
should  not  set  themselves  up  to  win 
elections. 


the  people,  who  are  the  best  judges, 
believe  that  the  press  is  distinctively 
their  institution.  In  the  last  five 
years  daily  newspaper  circulation  has 
reached  the  highest  point  ever  known 
in  America,  and  has  remained  at  that 
peak  in  spite  of  subscription  rate  ad¬ 
vances.  While  we  should  not  declare 
that  41,000,000  Americans  can’t  be 
wrong,  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the 
41,000,000  newspaper  buyers  do  not 
think  the  newspapers  have  sold  them 
out. 

“Today,  with  all  its  multiple  faults, 
the  American  newspaper  has  reached 
a  level  of  news  presentation  which,  for 
accuracy,  fullness,  and  fairness,  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  period  or 
country. 

“Merely  declaring  for  a  candidate 
and  favoring  him  in  an  occasional  edi¬ 
torial,  and  at  the  same  time  printing 
the  speeches  and  statements  on  the 
other  side,  and  perhaps  even  a  signed 
column  on  the  other  side,  is  not  very 
significant  support.  Many  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  both  sides  did  precisely  that. 
Their  so-called  support  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  partisanship  of  the 
papers  which  supported  Andrew  Jack- 
son.  Those  old  papers  were  trained 
to  ‘wheel  and  fire  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.’  ” 

John  Cowles  Speaks 

Great  Britain  is  determined  to  win 
against  Hitler  but  needs  airplanes, 
destroyers  and  cargo  boats  from 
America  to  keep  the  shipping  lanes 
(the  “life  line”)  open,  John  Cowles, 
president  and  editor,  Minneapolis 
Star  -  Journal  advised  the  dinner 
meeting  Thursday  night  which  closed 
the  two-day  observance  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Cowles  accompanied  Wendell  Will- 
kie  on  his  recent  visit  to  England. 

“It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me,”  he 
stated,  “that  wholly  apart  from  all  the 
sentimental  factors  involved,  it  is  in 
America’s  own  enlightened  self-in¬ 
terest  to  give  the  British  all  the  planes 
and  ships  and  munitions  and  other 
help  that  we  can  give  them  to  in¬ 
crease  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
able  successfully  to  resist  the  Nazi 
onslaught. 

“If  the  United  States  will  pursue  a 
coiu'ageous  and  intelligent  foreign 
policy,  I  believe  we  can  not  only  en¬ 
able  Britain  to  withstand  Hitler  and 
eventually  win  the  war,  but  subse¬ 
quently,  if  our  actions  are  enlightened, 
we  can  co-operate  with  the  British  to 
change  for  the  better  the  course  of 
the  world  for  a  century  to  come.  We 
can  help  create  a  pattern  of  freer 
self-government,  of  wider  areas,  and 
a  happier,  fuller  existence  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  globe.” 

Reproductions  of  America’s  first 
newspaper,  Publick  Occurrences,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  250  years  ago,  were 
distributed  as  souvenirs  at  the  Found¬ 
er’s  Day  observance.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Time  and  Life,  Boston 
University  last  summer  obtained  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  of  the  only 
known  complete  copy  of  the  original 
paper  in  Elngland.  London  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  magazines  went  into  the 
bomb-proof  vaults  and  photographed 
the  one  copy  during  an  air-raid. 


the  newspaper’s  apology  both  to  the 
Canadian  and  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ments.  He  said  the  Herald  knew 
nothing  about  Frazer’s  stunt  and  as¬ 
serted  that  if  Frazer  had  disclosed  it 
the  Herald  would  have  ordered  him 
not  to  do  it. 

Frazer  was  assigned  to  write  a  series 
on  “Canada  at  War.”  He  left  Boston 
for  Halifax  on  a  plane  Feb.  2.  The 
following  week  he  completed  ten  arti¬ 
cles  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
government,  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  censor  for  approval. 

''Something  Big  Will  Break" 

The  day  he  was  to  leave  Halifax 
Frazer  called  the  night  news  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  asked  permission 
to  stay  a  few  days  longer,  saying 
“something  big  was  about  to  break.” 

The  following  day  Frazer  called 
again  and  asked  for  permission  to  fly 
to  England  on  a  bomber  in  the  event 
he  was  given  the  opportunity.  A 
Canadian  censor  was  at  his  elbow. 
The  permission  was  given  by  the 
Herald. 

On  Feb.  15  Frazer  wired  the  Herald 
that  the  proposed  trip  to  England  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  he  lacked 
a  passport.  His  city  editor  then  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  report  for  duty  at  the 
Herald.  When  Frazer  failed  to  report 
Feb.  19,  the  city  editor  called  the  chief 
Canadian  censor  to  attempt  to  trace 
his  whereabouts. 

The  censor  quickly  indicated  some¬ 
thing  had  transpired  which  displeased 
him.  He  declined  to  divulge  where 
Frazer  could  be  located.  He  indicated 
Frazer  had  gone  to  England  but  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  fact  be  kept  secret. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  for  two 
weeks.  'ITien  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  wrote  Mr.  Choate  that  Frazer 
had  gone  aboard  a  convoy  with  the 
Canadian  censor.  When  the  latter 
prepared  to  leave  in  a  pilot  boat 
Frazer  was  not  in  sight.  A  search 
of  the  vessel  failed  to  find  him.  The 
censor  finally  was  forced  to  leave 
without  Frazer  and  the  boat  sailed. 
Later  Frazer  appeared.  He  still  is  in 
London  awaiting  transportation  home. 


Francisco  Praises 
U.  S.  Wire  Services 

Don  Francisco,  just  back  from  a 
three  months  tour  of  South  America, 
declared  Thursday  in  his  first  speech 
as  director  of  radio  for  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  that  the  U.  S.  press  asso¬ 
ciations  are  the  most  valuable  asset 
this  country  has  in  its  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  friendly  relations  with  South 
America  and  counteract  axis-spon¬ 
sored,  anti-U.  S.  propaganda.  Mr. 
Francisco,  who  resigned  last  fall  as 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  join  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Commercial  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations  between  the  Americas, 
spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York. 

“South  Americans,”  Mr.  Francisco 
said,  “consider  our  press  associations 
the  best  and  most  reliable  of  all  ser¬ 
vices  including  those  in  their  own 
countries.  They  know  that  news  from 
them  is  edited  only  with  the  idea  of 
presenting  either  facts  or  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Francisco  said  that  three  times 
as  much  news  goes  from  the  U.  S.  to 
South  America  as  vice  versa.  How¬ 
ever  he  remarked  that  some  of  the 
best  newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires  print 
more  foreign  news  than  any  other 
papers  in  the  world.  Radio,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  declared,  is  still  a  toy  in  South 
America  as  compared  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  U.  S. 

■ 

N.  Y.  LIFE  ADS 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
will  include  the  full  text  of  a  letter 
from  its  president  in  advertisements 
of  its  annual  statement  which  broke 
this  week  in  the  first  of  200  newspap¬ 
ers  that  will  be  used.  The  ads,  meas¬ 
uring  about  1,200  lines  are  being  used 
for  the  first  time  this  year  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  take  the  place  of  the  more 
expensive  method  of  sending  the 
statement  out  by  mail.  The  letter  of 
the  president,  George  L.  Harrison,  will 
be  sent  to  policyholders  in  booklet 
form  along  with  their  premium  notices. 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  New  York,  handles 
the  accoimt. 


They  are  engaged  in  the 
bng-range,  long-time  operation  of  in- 

wnning  the  public  from  day  to  day.  Reporter  Stows  Away 

Just  as  electoral  decisions  are  only  a  ^  L.  ^ 

®tell  part  of  a  newspaper’s  interests,  UntlSll  ^OllVOy 


*>  also  the  commentary  and  discussion 
^ction  of  the  press  is  only  a  part  of 
^  complicated  process  of  the  forma- 
of  a  public  opinion. 

No,  recent  elections  have  not  pro- 
weed  the  slightest  evidence  to  show 
“at  the  newspaper  is  not  still  a  demo- 
^tic  and  essentially  popular  institu- 
uon.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
Bost  direct  statistical  evidence  that 


Boston,  March  13 — Acting  on  his 
own  initiative  and  while  his  editors 
believed  he  was  retimiing  from  a 
Canadian  assignment,  a  Boston  Herald 
reporter,  Alan  Frazer,  stowed  away 
on  a  vessel  in  a  British  convoy  and 
went  to  England.  Whatever  idea  he 
had  backfired. 

Robert  Choate,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Herald,  promptly  sent 


Prentice  Publisher 
Of  Time  Magazine 

Perry  I.  Prentice,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Time,  Inc.,  publications  and 
former  newspaper  executive,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  Time  magazine 
March  11  by  Roy  E.  Larsen,  president 
of  Time,  Inc.  Henry  R.  Luce,  chair¬ 
man  of  Time,  Inc.  and  editor  of  Time, 
occupied  the  position  of  publisher 
temporarily  since  Ralph  Ingersoll  left 
the  organization  to  start  PM. 

Mr.  Prentice  was  a  classmate  of  Mr. 
Luce  at  Yale  and  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  at  that  time  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Yale  News,  undergraduate 
daily.  From  1920  to  1923  he  worked 
for  the  Herald  in  Paris  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  New  York,  and  then  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Post-Telegram  in  1924-25.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times  during  the  next 
three  years  and  then  was  news  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  for  two 
years. 

Leaving  newspaper  work  in  1930,  he 
joined  Fortune  as  business  manager 
and  in  1934  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  all  Time,  Inc.  publications. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  also  has 
been  a  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Francis  DeWitt  Pratt,  Mr.  Prentice’s 
assistant  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  formerly  circulation  manager 
of  Newsweek,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Prentice  as  circulation 
manager  of  Time,  Inc. 


COLOR  ADS 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  ptapers  are  be¬ 
ing  used  this  month  by  Gilmore  Oil 
Co.  to  introduce  a  new  higher  octane 
Red  Lion  gasoline.  Color  will  be  used 
in  most  of  the  metropolitan  papers, 
and  black  and  white  in  the  smaller 
papers.  Color  ads  will  be  80  inches, 
and  black  and  white,  40.  There  will 
be  two  releases,  the  first  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  March  16.  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner,  Los  Angeles,  han¬ 
dle  the  account. 

RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

Clyde  B.  Davis,  former  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  Times  who  recently 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  report  the  attitude 
of  the  man  in  the  street  towards  the 
war,  has  returned  to  Buffalo  after  a 
futile  attempt  to  get  beyond  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Davis  brought 
back  the  news  that  Carl  Wall,  another 
former  Buffalo  Times  reporter,  is  now 
in  Germany  or  Poland. 

CUDAHY  WITH  NANA 

John  Cudahy,  former  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Ireland  and  Belgium,  who 
turned  up  in  Berlin  this  week  with 
the  announcement  that  he  was  offi¬ 
cially  a  member  of  the  U.S.  press 
corps  in  the  German  capital,  is  work¬ 
ing  abroad  both  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  and  Life 
magazine.  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
learned. 
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"Take  Ad  Lesson 
From  England," 
Weddell  Urges 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  12 — Ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  this  country  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  business  future,  if  they  are 
willing  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  advertising  in  England  during  the 
displacement  of  “business  as  usual” 
due  to  defense,  the  Washington  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  was  told  today  by  Jus¬ 
tin  R.  Weddell,  former  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  London 
Office,  and  now  with  Ayer  in  New 
York. 

Reviewing  conditions  in  EIngland  up 
to  his  return  to  this  country  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  Mr.  Weddell  pointed  out  that 
the  speed  with  which  events  took 
place  left  English  advertising  men  with 
little  time  to  consider  a  long-term  pol¬ 
icy  for  themselves  and  their  clients. 

Urges  Planning  for  Fntvrn 

“In  this  country,  however,”  Mr. 
Weddell  said,  “we  have  been  fore¬ 
warned.  We  should  take  advantage 
of  our  period  of  grace  and  use  these 
months  of  defense  production  to  plan 
for  sound  business  opportunities  when 
the  emergency  is  over.  One  of  the 
pressing  jobs  that  confronts  us  is  to 
encourage  research  and  market  study, 
as  they  relate  to  new  products  and 
improvements  in  old  products,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  up  the  expanded  plant 
capacity  when  the  defense  program  is 
completed. 

“At  the  same  time  it  is  our  respons¬ 
ibility  to  build  up,  through  consistent 
and  telling  advertising,  the  public 
reputation  of  the  companies  engaged 
in  defense  work  so  they  will  be  able 
to  re-enter  the  channels  of  normal 
business  with  public  favor  when  the 
emergency  job  is  done.” 

Explaining  that  the  advertising 
agencies  in  this  country  have  had 
much  longer  to  prepare  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  than  they  did  in  England,  Mr. 
Weddell  said: 

“The  early  days  of  the  war  hit  the 
agency  business  in  England  pretty 
hard.  Many  advertisers  gave  notice 
that  they  were  cancelling  their  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  duration.  Others  or¬ 
dered  their  programs  cut  in  half.  The 
net  result  was  a  reduction  of  about  50 
to  60%  in  the  volume  of  advertising 
handled  and  placed. 

“Despite  the  sharp  reductions  in 
revenue,  and  the  necessary  reductions 
in  personnel,  the  agencies  managed  to 
keep  their  organizations  together — 
some  through  consolidation — and  even 
with  their  limited  resources,  contin¬ 
ued  to  do  a  good  job. 

Iritith  Govcrnmant  Used  Ads 

“Government  advertising  was  a 
great  steadying  influence  particularly 
in  the  earlier  days.  Several  of  the 
Ministries,  such  as  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  Ministry  of  Home  Defense,  and 
the  Treasury,  came  out  with  consistent 
advertising.  They  used  the  established 
agencies  to  prepare  and  place  the 
copy.  They  paid  full  rates  and  com¬ 
mission.  In  the  beginning,  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  made  that  government  ad¬ 
vertising  should  enjoy  a  special  con¬ 
cession  in  commissions  at  least,  but 
the  advertising  organizations  carried 
their  case  to  the  Ministries  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  the  standard  rate 
for  good  service  was  a  fair  rate  both 
for  the  government  and  for  private 
institutions. 

“The  press  naturally  carried  every 
government  announcement  and  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  matter  of  news,  but  it  was 
recognized  that  where  reiteration  and 
continuity  was  necessary,  as  in  the 


case  of  government  defense  bonds,  or 
air-raid  precautions,  a  controlled  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was  essential. 

"The  fact  that  government  advertis¬ 
ing  brought  financial  relief  to  the 
advertising  business  is  of  small  im¬ 
portance  compared  to  the  results  this 
advertising  achieved  with  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  of  England.  Their 
government ’talked  to  them,  told  them 
what  to  expect  and  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  expected  of  them.  The  mes¬ 
sages  were  prepared  by  advertising 
men  who  knew  their  public.  They 
got  the  government’s  message  across 
just  as  they  would  get  the  story  of  a 
manufacturer  across  to  his  customers. 
It  was  a  significant  demonstration  of 
advertising  doing  its  job  in  defense.” 
■ 

DAILY  FINDS  SUSPECT 

Chicago,  March  13 — The  Chicago 
Herald- American  found  Walter  Ap- 
pelt,  suspected  of  killing  Joseph 
Lorenz,  Chicago  chemical  engineer, 
who  was  involved  in  a  triangle  case 
with  Appelt’s  wife,  here  last  night 
while  police  hunted  for  him  in  two 
states.  The  Herald-American  began 
its  search  for  Appelt  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  shooting  of  Lorenz  last 
Monday  night.  A  tip  from  a  relative 
down  state  gave  the  Hearst  paper  its 
first  clue.  Herald-American  reporters 
traced  Appelt  to  the  Dearborn  sta¬ 
tion  here  and  to  the  office  of  his 
lawyer.  Appelt  was  taken  to  a  hotel 
room  and  for  22  hours  he  told  his 
story  before  being  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody.  Harry  F.  Reutlinger,  Herald- 
American  city  editor,  directed  the 
search.  David  Camelon,  assisted  by 
two  police  reporters,  obtained  the 
story,  while  Paul  Burgess,  photogra¬ 
pher,  made  exclusive  pictures  of 
Appelt. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(C«ih  with  Ordtr) 

I  tim*  —  .50  par  lint 
4  timai  —  .40  par  lina 

"HELF  WANTED" 

(Caih  with  Ordar) 

1  tima  —  .90  par  Kna 

2  timat  —  .80  par  Itna 
4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar] 

I  tima  —  .90  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 

Count  fiva  words  to  lina,  boi  nwmbar  to 
ba  countad  at  thraa  words.  Minimum 
spaca,  thraa  linos.  Raforancot  raqulrod 
with  "Businost  Opportunitiat"  and  othor 
ads  involving  solo  of  proparty  or  goods. 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  sii  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  aro  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Circulation  Promotion 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Misceilonaous 

%  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  % 
When  you’re  working  on  close  Printing 
Budgets  and  Percents  count — Use  Laurel’s 
Improved  Offset.  No  Cutsl  No  Typeset¬ 
ting!  Ideal  for  Booklets,  Folders.  Mailings. 
500  (8%xll')  copies  82.63;  add'l  lOO’s 
22c.  Quantity  Runs  Lower.  Request  Com¬ 
plete  Price  Schedules:  Free  Manual.  Laurel 
Process,  480  Canal.  N.Y.C. 


Nawspopers  For  Sole 


California,  County  Seat,  Evening  Daily — 
growing  field;  requires  $25,000  down: 
balance  easy.  A.  W.  Stypes.  Mills  Bldg., 

San  Francisco.  _ _ 

Pennsylvania  Daily.  Old  established.  Ex¬ 
clusive  field.  Profitable.  Rare  oi)portun- 
ity  for  two  partners  with  $50,000  for 
down  payment.  Price  right.  Harwell  & 
Fell,  2026  4th  Ave.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Nawspopar  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  Mich. 
Daily  and  Weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Co.,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 


_ Nawtpopors  Wonfad _ 

Seek  best  Eastern  county-seat  weekly  $H.ouO 
down  will  buy.  Box  2603,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


_ Halp  Wontad _ 

Advertising  Salesman  for  active  Kansas 
daily.  20-30  years  old  with  one  or  two 
year’s  actual  display  experience.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Only  fair  starting 
salary,  but  more  if  right  man  earns  it. 

Box  2611,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Aggressive  display  salesman  for  a  well- 
established  morning  daily  in  East.  The 
man  we  want  must  be  able  to  write  his 
own  copy  and  sell  in  the  face  of  stiff 
evening  competition.  Around  35  years 
old.  Job  will  pay  about  $50.  Incident¬ 
ally,  this  man  will  enjoy  living  in  our 
city.  Box  2620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Capable  Advertising  Solicitor  wanted  for 
position  vacated  by  draftee.  Salary  and 
commission  averages  about  $45  weekly. 
Send  picture  with  references.  Daily 

Herald.  Borger,  Texas. _ 

Circulation  Manager  for  fast  Rowing  semi- 
weekly  with  30,000  circulation  in  South¬ 
ern  city  of  175.000  population.  Box 

2589.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  familiar  with  New 
York  suburban  area.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  carrier  boys,  route  men 
and  newsstands.  Make  complete  appli¬ 
cation.  stating  history  and  references. 
Age  25-35 — salary  $45-$55.  Box  2621, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Salesman  wanted  for  a  paper  company. 
Need  not  necessarily  have  a  knowledge 
of  paper  trade,  but  must  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  sales  connection  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Write,  giving  experience 
and  salary  required  to  Box  2550,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

We  seek  a  man  who  with  his  crew  can  sell 
an  anniversary  edition.  Must  prove  his 
ability.  Only  ABC  weekly  in  field.  Jew¬ 
ish  tabloid  printed  in  English.  Box 
2612,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  ADVEBTISmO  SAUISMAM 

l.,eading  New  England  daily  seeks  young 
man  between  30  and  40.  married,  with 
metropolitan  experience  able  to  handle 
large  accounts.  Must  know  copy  and 
layout.  Job  open  April  1st  at  starting 
salary  $35-$40  weekly.  Box  2618,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


Situation  Wontad — Administrotiva 
Acting  Publlahar  or  General  Manager  saa- 
ondary  daily.  Ixeellent  raeord  as  maa- 
agar  in  iirasant  poaition,  but  ouportunity 
ta  progress  limitad.  Box  2409,  Bdltor 
A  ^bliaker. 


1.  Draft  a  four-tiait  ad  lettim  fortk 
your  qualificatioiM  and  sand  it  to  ui 
with  paynuit.  (Count  fivi  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  lint,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  aiessapt 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
arc  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  prKcdure 
makes  your  record  available  ta  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  far  all  dep^> 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  ^licd 
Journalistic  Helds.  Your  confidence 
rupected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12dX)  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  TlmM  Bldg.  N.  Y.  a 


Situations  Wontad 
Administrative  (Cont’d) 

A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 

Experienced  in  business  office,  local  and 
classified  executive  duties,  desires  a  new 
connection,  preferably  classified,  where 
he  has  been  unusually  successful 
happy.  Streamlining  has  come  so  gire 
classified  its  chance,  too.  He  can  do 
the  job  by  applying  many  new  but  com¬ 
mon  sense  methods  of  organization,  sell- 
ing  and  promotion  insuring  profit  for 
the  newspaper,  advertiser  and  reader 
For  confidential  interview  w  rite  Boi 
2597,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Alert,  ambitious  young  woman,  college  grsd- 
nate.  Experienced  anpervision  all  typ« 
promotion,  eirenlation  filet,  analysis  de¬ 
tails.  Box  2529,  Editor  A  Publishsr. 

Assistant  Publisher  to  congenial  owner 
daily  under  40,000  circ.  Prove  to  your 
satisfaction  dependability  and  rare  record 
for  sound,  profitable  modern  management 
Box  2615,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Auditor;  knows  costs,  credits,  purchuei 
Fifteen  years  with  large  dailies.  Broad 
accounting  experience.  Thorough  analyst 
Norman  E.  Veazey,  120 Brooks  Avenne] 
San  Diego.  California. _ 


AVAILABLE  BECAUSE  OF  MEBGEB 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor  large 
eastern  daily  past  fourteen  years. 
Previously,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  editorial  writer  and  desk 
man.  For  several  years,  tuecessful 
advertising  manager  and  public 
relations  bead  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  businesses  with  $1,- 
500,000  annual  advertising  budget. 
Complete  familiarity  all  advertis¬ 
ing  technique  at  well  as  editorial 
problems.  Unninal  experience  qual¬ 
ifies  for  post  as  publisher,  editor, 
general  manager  or  for  public  re¬ 
lations  post  large  corporation, 
advertising  agency  or  radio. 

Willing  to  make  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  weekly  or  small  daily 
showing  profit.  Listed  "Who’s 
Who  in  America."  Reputation  as 
writer  and  student  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Public  speaking  experience. 
References  from  outstanding  citi- 
sens  of  home  state  and  nationally- 
known  exeentives. 

WUlard  E.  Bowman 

676  Lincoln  Avenue,  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  ORange  4-4587 


General  Manager  or  Assistant  Publisher. 
Ample  references  from  widely  known 
publishers  prove  character,  reliability, 
unusually  broad  experience  and  record 
for  increasing  net  earnings.  Box  2617, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Publishers  Make  Money  who  realise  secret 
of  large  profits  is  employment  of  com- 
petent,  thoroughly  experienced  msnagen. 
References  from  many  well  known  pub¬ 
lishers  establish  my  record  for  advancin; 
leadership  and  making  real  money.  Your 
letter  confidential.  Box  2619,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 


JOBS  BY  WIRE 

Walter  T.  Hanson,  pic¬ 
tured  above,  discovered 
that  our  classified  col¬ 
umns  really  pull  when 
he  received  a  wire  from 
the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
direct  response  to  his  ad. 
He  is  now  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  DAILY 
NEWS  of  Springfield 
Similar  quick  action  is 
frequently  reported  by 
advertisers  in  our  “Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted”  cl^sifi- 
cation.  Good  descriptive 
copy  that  tells  your  story 
appears  to  be  the  secret 
of  this  success.  Would 
you  like  a  job — by  wire? 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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SitHotions  Wanted 

Administrative  (Cont’d) 


iKE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET 

rOE  A  COMPETENT  EXECUTIVE? 

Can  you  use  in  your  organization  a 
competent  business  manager,  comp¬ 
troller,  or  general  manager? 

Du  you  need  a  man  of  drive  and 
force  and  fine  character  to  direct 
your  advertising  and  selling.' 

I  know  such  a  man  who,  on  April 
1st,  will  be  available.  He  is  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  best  of 
health  and  at  forty-four  years  of 
age  has  a  background  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  publishing  and 
advertising  and  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field  that  would  make  him 
a  tower  of  strength  to  any  publish¬ 
ing  enterprise. 

I  can  recommend  him  to  you  as  a 
gentleman  of  strong  character  and 
attainment  —  an  honest  man  —  a 
well  trained,  widely  experienced, 
competent  executive — one  entirely 
worthy  of  your  full  confidence. 


Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  in 
strictest  confidence 


Junes  W.  Brown,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Building,  42nd  and  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGGRESSIVE  EXECUTIVE 

Combining  experience,  yontli  and  proven 
ability  to  increase  profits  desires  wider 
opportunity.  Fifteen  years  on  good 
newspapers  in  cities  up  to  half  million 
will  provide  your  paper  with  best  oper¬ 
ating  methods  found  profitable  by  other 
newspapers.  Know  how  to  handle  mer¬ 
chants,  pnblie  relations,  build  paper's 
prestige,  and  correct  internal  adminis¬ 
trative,  editorial,  advertising,  cirenla- 
tion,  mechanical  problems,  and  labor 
relations.  Record  available  to  owners 
lacking  more  retnm  from  investment, 
and  want  a  capable  publisher  or  man¬ 
ager  who  can  produce  profits. 

Box  2616, 

Editor  A  Publisher 


Situations  Wanted 

Adverdiing  (Cont’d) 


I’M  READY  IF  YOU  AREl 

Are  you  looking  for  an  advertising 
executive,  a  young  man  who  has 
carefully  prepared  himself? 

Kqiiipix-d  and  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  any  newspaper  adverti.sing 
department.  Thirty-two  years  of  age, 
married,  and  with  outstanding  record 
which  merits  investigation.  Can  furnish 
references  from  representative  midwest 
ne-WKpai>ers  and  corporations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed. 

Box  2605  Editor  &  Publisher 

Promotion  Manager.  Just  completed  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  -  advertising  building 
campaign  for  small  mid-western  daily. 
References.  Young,  draft-exempt.  Box 

2609,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Twenty-five  years  newspaper  advertising 
manager;  A-1  salesman;  exceptional  rec¬ 
ord — highest  references.  Box  2507,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 


New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 

Compasinq  Roam  Equipmant  For  SaU  Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 


Sitnatiens  Wanted 
Advertising 

ADVEBTISmO-BUSINESS- 
PROMOTION-SPECIAL  EDITION 
Exceptional  background,  producer,  manager 
large,  small  cities.  Married,  responsible ; 
ivailable  short  notice.  Box  2549,  E.  &  P. 
idvertislng  Expert:  15  years’  advertising 
and  promotion  experience,  newspaper  and 
agency.  Interested  in  position  requiring 
hard  working,  aggressive  man  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  at  good  pay.  Age  38. 

Box  2593,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AdvertUIng  manager  seeking  better  oppor¬ 
tunity,  now  employed.  Experienced  as 
publisher,  advertising  manager  and  sales¬ 
man.  12  years’  experience  on  second 
papers.  Age  38,  married.  Now  in  highly 
competitive  field.  Box  2614.  E.  &  P. 
Advertising  Sales  Promotion  —  six  years’ 
experience,  newspaper,  magazine,  radio. 
Exceptional  background;  college.  A-1 
copywriter.  Age  28 ;  draft-exempt.  Box 

2608,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman — age  26:  draft-ex¬ 
empt;  employed.  Weekly  experience  sales, 
copy,  layout.  Box  2490,  E.  &  P. _ 

Advertising  Salssman.  NEWSPAPER  DIS¬ 
PLAY  sailing,  copywriting,  layout.  Radio, 
BMtion  picture,  stage,  merchandise  ex¬ 
hibit,  auto  and  style  show  prometor, 
emcee,  script  writer.  Author.  Oreative 
ideas.  Aggressive.  Cultured.  Educated. 
Kxcellent  appearance.  Automobile;  will 
travel.  Eight  years'  experience.  Age  SO, 
6  ft.  1  in.  Member  U.S.N.K  V-0  not 
inbjeet  to  military  serviee.  Box  No.  2485, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

All-round  experience  for  small  dally  or 
weekly,  preferably  near  New  York.  Keen, 
promotion-minded  young  man,  31,  Chris¬ 
tian,  M.A.  Last  5  years  local,  national 
advertising  sales  New  York  area.  Un¬ 
derstand  merchants.  Successful  record 
merchandising  sales  manager.  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  ad  copy,  editorial  material. 
A  self  manager  who  gets  results  I  Box 
2601,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager  with  good  record  of 
revenue  gains  under  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  seeks  connection;  75,000-100,- 
000  paper;  wide  general  experience;  excel- 
lent  references.  Write  Box  2600,  E.  &  P. 
fflatfied  SalMBtua.  Producer.  Family  man, 
•Ce  80.  Eager  to  prove  ability  for  promo- 

tion,  anywhere.  Box  2509,  E.  k  P. _ 

CopywTitet-houM  fumlihlnga  and  faiMon. 
Young  woman.  Excellent  Ns.  Y.  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  experience.  Will 
travel.  Miss  S.  Mason,  64  West  165th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Situatians  Wanted 

Circulation 

Aasinant  Circulation  Manager  on  eastern 
daily  desires  manager's  position  in  mid¬ 
west  or  south.  Age  33  and  married.  Box 
2524,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  manager.  Home  delivery  expert. 
Good  record  of  achievement.  Efficient, 
economical  methods,  acquired  by  years 
of  experience.  Conscientious  worker. 
Moderate  salary  requirements.  Box  257'7, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

CfircQlation  Manager  or  Asatstaot.  Seasoned, 
aggressive,  resourceful,  economical.  Large 
or  small  paper.  Box  2510,  Editor  k  Pub- 
Usher 

District  Manager  eight  years’  experience, 
metropolitan,  daily  and  Sunday.  Em¬ 
ployed,  but  desire  connection  mid-we.st  or 
south.  Sober.  Hard  worker.  Married. 
Best  reference,  present  and  past  em- 
ployer.  Box  2607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Publisher  or  Circulation  Manager 

I  am  seeking  a  circulation  position  with  a 
real  fellow,  who  appreciates  clean  results, 
loyalty,  honesty  and  ability.  Large  or 
small  newspaper,  regardless  of  Title,  per¬ 
manency  with  future  more  important. 
Age  39,  neat  appearing.  Let  me  send 
you  details  and  photo.  Your  permission 
and  confidence  will  be  respected.  Box 
2613.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situotioni  Waatad 

Editorial 

A  Newtphotographer,  sports,  spot  news,  pic¬ 
torial,  with  exceptional  background,  long 
employment  with  metropolitan  dailies. 
Managerial  experience.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Prefer  south,  southwest.  Box 
2533,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

All  'round  Reporter,  24,  four  years'  ex¬ 
perience  city  daily,  police,  feature,  sports, 

ftromotion,  daily  column.  Draft  1-B.  At 
iberty  because  of  merger.  Box  2562, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  SPORTS  MAN 
Age  23,  college  naduate;  three  years  writ¬ 
ing,  desk  work.  Now  doing  radio  sports. 
Draft-exeUKit.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2565, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Artlst-Pbotographer  on  metropolitan  daily 
desires  change  to  smaller  publication. 
Very  versatile.  Box  2558,  Editor  k  Pnb- 
lisher. 

Artlat-Roporter-Oameramaa — 11  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Copy  desk;  picture  editor. 
32,  married,  child.  References.  Em- 
ployed.  Box  2516.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Cartoonist:  first-class.  Editorial,  sport, 
humor.  Syndicate,  magazine  experience. 
Age  22,  draft-exempt.  Box  2556,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

Chemist  •  JonmaUst;  eight  years  varied 
chemical-bacteriological  background;  BS 
in  pre-med  and  sciences,  plus  college  hon¬ 
ors  publications  and  languages  on  side, 
reportorial  work  vacations,  incidental 
interpretative  stints  since.  Have  French 
and  German,  getting  Spanish.  Safe  "re¬ 
search'  '  post  headed  for  rut.  Un-anchored 
but  (sober,  too).  Box  2585,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

DRAFT  GOT  YOU  DOWN? 

If  your  reporters,  photogs,  feature  writers 
have  rallied  to  the  colors,  left  you  short- 
staffed,  I’m  your  man.  Two  years’ 
dailies  experience,  slinging  typewriter 
and  camera.  College  and  broad  general 
background.  Single,  25,  employed,  draft- 
proof  and  GOOD.  Write  Pete  Conover, 
Steubenville.  Ohio.  Car,  any  location. 


Buy  Lanotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  gt.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  k  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALOO  CORP.,  First 

225  Variek  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Modal  O  Intertypea,  late  models;  Linotypes, 
Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
Presses;  Paper  Gutters;  Automatics. 
Northern  Madiine  Works,  Marshall  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magasine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  aeees- 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  k  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Machanical  Equipmant  Far  Sola 

1  Scott  Press;  5  units;  cut-off  25  5/16'; 
double  folder  with  Cutler-Hammer  convey¬ 
ors;  2  AO  G.-E.  motors,  100  and  150  H.P., 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  latter  ar¬ 
ranged  for  single  or  dual  operation. 

1  Pony  Antoplate,  cutoff  25  5/16' 

1  Pony  Antoplate,  cutoff  23  9/16' 

1  Wood  stereotype  metal  furnace,  6  ton, 
2  pumps,  gas,  with  Eclipse  blower  and 
American  Blower  exhaust  fan. 

1  Hoe  flat  casting  box,  5  twelve  em.  cols. 
1  Hoe  flat  easting  box,  8  twelve  em.  cols. 
1  Junior  Antoplate,  cutoff  23  9/16'. 

All  equipment  in  first  class  operating  con¬ 
dition;  available  as  result  of  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  Ledger  plant;  priced  low  for 
cash  or  on  reasonable  terms. 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Machoiiicol  Eqalpmaiit  Wawfad 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 
Wanted;  Goss  Comet.  Give  lowest  f.o.b. 
price  and  serial  number.  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 


known  as  news  and  circulation 
builder,  staff  developer — 

seeks  position  of  news  executive  in 
city  of  35-80,000  with  paper 
facing  fight.  Age  38.  Record  in 
"Who’s  Who.” 

2595  Editor  k  Publisher 


Sitnationi  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coirt’d) 

Editor.  Publisher  or  Managing  Editor.  Can 
lower  costs,  improve  reader  response. 
Twenty-three  years  on  Metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  New  England  preferred.  Box  1866, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor:  12  years  trade,  general  magazines. 
Editing,  features,  photography,  layouts. 
Wants  job.  Box  2513,  Editor  k  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Editor — Editorial  Associato,  85,  experienced 
newspaper,  house  organ,  trade  journal ; 
plus  promotional  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  East.  Box  2488,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Editor-reporter;  Fourteen  years  one  job 
as  managing  editor,  legislatiye  reporter. 

Box  2484.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter,  versatile,  alert;  eight  years’ 
experience  with  leading  dailies;  age  81, 
married;  three  years’  Army  exempts  me 
from  draft;  go  anywhere;  salary  nominal. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2557,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

Former  Danish  Newspaperwoman  experi¬ 
enced  in  reporting,  feature  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  wants  job  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Modest  salary.  Box  2572,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

General  Reporter  available  dne  to  merger 
of  eastern  dailies.  Sportswriting  ex¬ 
perience.  University  graduate.  Age  22. 
Draft  1-B.  Box  2610,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Mature  and  capable  newspaper  man  desires 
employment  as  editorial  writer,  executive, 
or  columnist.  $50.  Box  2576,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

MR.  EDITOR 

Do  yon  need  a  trained  newspaperman? 

Six  years’  experience  on  eastern 
daily  as  reporter,  rewrite,  copy- 
reader,  feature  writer.  College 
graduate,  35,  married. 

Box  2628 _ Editor  k  Publisher 

Newsman,  all-around  small-city  daily  re¬ 
porting,  desk  work.  Age  24,  draft- 
exempt.  Box  2590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Newspaperman — Now  covering  City  Hall, 
police,  government  deputmenta.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Healthy,  sober.  Rewrite,  desk,  leg¬ 
man,  features,  publicity.  Box  2504,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ _ 

Not  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  but  experieaeed 
in  photo,  radio,  editorial,  printing  fields. 
Has  young  ideas,  Ph.B.  in  Journalism, 
family.  Box  2508,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Picture  Editor — eighteen  years  in  stills, 
movies,  news,  pictorial,  advertising.  As¬ 
signment  and  caption  writing.  Box  2551, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago.  Ill. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemeo  Photo  Products  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale — 8  deck — 24  page  newspaper  prese 
with  quarter  mail  folder — Weight  42,000 
lbs.  Length  19',  Width  5'  6’,  Height 
8'_6',  20  h.p.  motor.  Sheet  cut  21%“, 
prints  8  colors  and  black  outside  one 
color  and  black  inside,  86'  diameter  roll 
prints  8  columns  @  12%  ems,  prints 
4-6-8-10  or  12  page  pM>ers  at  25,000 
per  hr.  and  16-20-24  pages  at  12,500 
per  hr.  Stereotype  Equipment — 8,600  lb. 
Metal  Pot — Curved  Casting  Box — Shaver 
with  8  h.p.  motor — Tail  Cutter  with  8 
h.p.  motor — Router  with  2  h.p.  motor — 
Chipping  Black- Scorcher  (eleetHe  speed) 
Press  in  excellent  running  order  and  can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Box  2556,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Hoe  Heavy-Duty  Presses,  with  high-speed 
folders,  23  9/16'  cut-off,  available  in 
3,  4,  5  or  6-unit  capacities,  with  or 
without  color,  and  underneath  or  end- 
roll-feed  arrangement.  Box  2419,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

8-page  Duplex  flat-bed  Web  Newspaper 
Press,  suitable  for  regular  newspapers  or 
tabloid,  4,000  copies  per  hour.  Priced  very 
reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Thos.  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42iid  St.,  New  York. 


Wood  Typa  For  Solo 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co., 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


SltaotloRs  Waofad 

_ Editorial  (CoM’J) _ 

Reporter,  26,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
dailies’  experience.  General,  sports. 
Draft-exempt.  Available  nowl  Box  2592. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-business  experience.  Age  28;  col¬ 
lege.  Use  camera,  cover  general,  norts, 
features.  Will  travel.  Box  2568,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  desk  man.  Experienced,  seeking 
permanent  connection.  Age  25;  college. 
draft  4-F.  Box  2527,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  now  employed ;  capable  re-write, 
desk  man;  nine  years’  experience  metro¬ 
politan,  small  dailies;  married,  age  80. 
Box  2599,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer.  College  graduate ; 
own  equipment,  car.  Married,  33.  Start 
$30-$35.  Box  2604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sixteen  years  on  old  metropolitan  daily, 
copy  desk,  editorial,  reporting;  prefer 
smaller  paper.  New  England  or  East. 
Box  2594,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sports  Reporter-Edltor-Deskman;  Five  years 
on  weeklies,  dailies.  Young,  sober,  single. 
Other  beats.  Draft  deferred.  (}o  any¬ 
where  now.  Box  2596,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Yonng  Man,  27,  now  employed  as  editor 
eastern  daily,  seeks  advancement.  Four 
years’  experience.  College  grsdnate.  Will 
go  anywhere.  No  draftee.  Box  2584, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Yonng  Woman,  college,  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper,  editing,  public  relations. 
Salary  moderate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  2588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatioa*  Waatad 

_ Mechanifal _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman  with  record  for 
getting  resnlts.  Metropolitan  daily,  shop¬ 
per,  circular  experience.  Why  not  inves- 
tigatel  Box  2581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Foreman  Pressroom  widely  experienced 
metropolitan  newspapers,  outstanding 
ability  reduce  time,  costs,  develop  high¬ 
est  quality  newspaper  printing.  Travel 
anywhere  personal  interview,  discuss 
definite  ways  utilize  suecessful  printing 
methods.  Box  2606.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  floor,  straight-matter  machine 
man;  union,  married,  draft-exempt,  par¬ 
tially  employed.  References — go  any- 
where.  Box  2602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Proofreader;  long  experience;  newspaper 
or  job  shop;  union  or  nnorganized.  Ines 
Walker.  Sylvester,  Georgia. _ 

Yonng  Man,  eleven  years’  newqpapsr  sem- 
posing  room  experience;  eZndied  meebaa- 
ical  production.  Desire  position  as  fore¬ 
man.  Free  to  travel.  Referencee.  Bex 
2590,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


A  kind  fate  took  us  this  week  to  Boston 
University's  celebration  of  free  journalism 
and  printing  (for  some  personal  aspects  of 
which  we  blushingly  refer  you  to  another 
page),  and  a  part  of  our  day's  duty  was 
to  take  part  in  a  panel  discussion  of  "The 
Press  Today."  That  sort  of  thing  means 
that  you  set  down  a  series  of  ideas  which 
you  think  might  interest  the  customers,  get 
them  into  your  skull,  and  then  learn  from  the 
moderator  that  he  can  allow  you  not  more 
than  five  minutes  to  state  your  general 
theme — and  always  you  Save  been  ready 
for  at  least  a  quarter-hc.ir's  outgivi',ig. 
Anticipating  tfat  Boston's  modnrato'  will 
have  the  same  task  of  crowding  a  two-hour 
program  into  half  thct  time,  we  have  a 
telescoped  vers 'on  all  ready.  The  original, 
just  as  it  leaped  from  the  portable  Royal, 
is  hereby  laid  before  the  Shop  Talk  circle: 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  d«‘vote  at  least 

a  portion  of  my  remarks  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Counting  Room  and  City 
Room.”  TTiere  is  a 
Editorial  topic  of  age-old  in- 

terest  to  American 
newspapermen  and 
Basiaass  women,  but  I  do  not 

think  it  can  be  stated 
adequately  today  in  those  terms. 
We  do  not  have  in  modem  newspaper 
offices  counting  rooms  in  the  sense 
that  they  existed  in  New  York  and 
Boston  commercial  houses  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  accounting  department 
of  a  modern  newspaper  is  still  an  im¬ 
portant  organ  of  the  business,  but  its 
stature  as  a  department  has  been 
dwarfed  by  the  growth  of  the  business 
departments  concerned  with  sales — 
advertising  and  circulation.  It  is  to 
these  that  I  think  the  planners  of  this 
discussion  referred,  and  to  them  I 
shall  devote  most  of  my  attention. 

The  question  that  may  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  faculty  and  which  is 
probably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience  is  the  often  repeated 
statement  that  newspapers  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  their  business  departments. 
That  statement  has  been  made  by 
people  as  generally  well  informed  and 
as  important  in  the  national  picture 
as  President  Roosevelt.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  January,  1939,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
referred  to  freedom  of  the  press  and 
implied  that  there  would  be  more 
press  freedom  if  newspapers  were  not 
so  often  controlled  by  their  business 
offices. 

It  is  a  glittering  generality,  with 
just  enough  semblance  of  truth  be¬ 
hind  it  to  make  it  sound  true  to 
people  who  do  not  know  newspapers. 
The  fact  is  that  every  newspaper 
which  has  been  operated  with  the 
box-office  as  its  first  concern  has 
either  had  to  change  its  ideas  within 
the  past  10  years  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Some — quite  a  few — ^have  gone 
out  of  business. 

There  is  no  denying  that  10  to  15 
years  ago,  when  newspapers  had  more 
advertising  than  they  could  publish, 
even  in  papers  that  sometimes  looked 
like  the  New  York  telephone  direc¬ 
tory,  some  publishers  turned  to  ador¬ 
ation  of  the  Gk)lden  Calf.  The  man 
who  could  influence  the  placing  of  a 
large  local  store  account  was  an  office 
hero,  and  he  was  often  in  the  happy 
situation  of  having  several  newspa¬ 
pers  competing  for  his  talents.  That 
fact,  more  than  the  publisher’s  pref¬ 
erence  for  advertising  men  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  room,  accotmts 
for  the  great  spread  that  grew  be¬ 
tween  the  pay  of  advertising  men  and 
of  editorial  men  during  the  1920’s. 

That  disparity  of  pay  undoubtedly 
accented  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  men  who  write  and  the  men  who 
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sell — and  yet,  outside  of  a  few  large 
cities,  that  disparity  is  a  fiction  rather 
than  a  fact.  In  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  United  States,  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  are  paid  approximately 
similar  salary  scales,  dependent  upon 
ability,  length  of  service,  and  all  of 
the  other  factors  that  go  to  determine 
remuneration.  The  gap  is  getting  nar¬ 
rower  and  narrower  as  the  Golden 
Twenties  fade  into  history — and  that 
is  true  even  of  metropolitan  areas. 

•  *  * 

THE  ECONOMIC  jealousy  between 
the  newspaper’s  writing  and  selling 
forces  is  no  longer  intense.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  jealousy  of 
BO  Mai^—  the  normal  editorial 

Puff  or  nian  against  en¬ 

croachment  on  edi- 
Rool  News?  torial  territory  by 

advertising  interest 
remains.  I  hope  it  always  will,  and 
that  it  will  become  more  and  more 
effective  as  the  years  pass.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  resistance  of  editorial 
people  to  all  advertising  pressures  for 
influencing  news  or  editorial  policy  is 
sound  long-range  business  for  the 
newspaper,  even  though  it  may  mean 
the  loss  of  immediate  revenue. 

One  of  the  minor  annoyances  and 
sources  of  friction  between  news  and 
advertising  forces  has  been  the  de¬ 
vice  called  “Business  Office  Must.” 
It  is  a  mean  little  trick,  not  admired 
or  defended  even  by  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  it. 

In  essence  it  means  that  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  is  not  to  be  exercised 
upon  the  publication  of  matter  that 
the  advertising  department  believes 
will  flatter  a  customer.  In  essence, 
also,  it  is  a  concealed  reduction  of  the 
advertising  rate,  apparently  giving 
free  to  the  advertiser  an  additional 
benefit  that  his  competitors  do  not 
enjoy.  It  is  also  a  dilution  of  the  news 
interest  of  the  paper — and  no  news¬ 
paper  has  ever  been  built  to  prosper¬ 
ity  or  greatness  by  watering  the  milk 
of  the  news. 

There  is  no  place  for  “Business  Of¬ 
fice  Must”  in  a  competently  managed 
newspaper  office.  Its  existence  is  a 
confession  that  either  the  paper  can¬ 
not  sell  its  space  on  merit,  that  the 
advertising  staff  is  both  incompetent 
and  incompetently  directed,  or  that 
the  managing  editor  neither  knows 
nor  respects  his  calling. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  that  news 
concerning  advertisers  has  no  place 
in  the  paper.  It  most  certainly  has, 
but  the  matter  of  news  value  is  one 
for  determination  by  editors  who 
know  their  business  and  not  by  the 
selfish  interests  of  either  the  seller  or 
the  buyer  of  advertising  space.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  news  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  sufficiently  reported,  and 
I  mean  reported  in  the  same  expert 
manner  that  sports,  politics,  and  po¬ 
lice  news  are  reported.  That  was 
more  true  10  years  ago  than  it  is  to¬ 
day. 

The  press  associations  now  have 
business  news  services,  and  many 
newspapers  are  reporting  the  news  of 
retailing,  advertising,  and  general 
business  as  news  specialties.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  Wall  Street  as  a  source  of 
business  news  has  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  editors  to  direct  coverage  of 
business  affairs,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  will  be  the  gainer.  The  job  is 
still  not  adequately  done  in  most 
newspapers — ^not  nearly  as  well  cov¬ 
ered  in  terms  of  expertness  and  of 
space  as  is  the  world  of  sport — ^but 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  past  decade. 


Fairy 

Storits 

Debanked 


NEW,  we  might  look  at  another  as¬ 
pect,  which  would  be  serious  in¬ 
deed  if  the  charges  made  by  critics  of 
modern  journalism 
could  be  supported 
by  facts. 

One  charge  is  that 
newspapers  suppress 
news  which  might 
displease  large  advertisers.  Secretary 
Ickes  a  couple  of  years  ago  cited  an 
instance  that  took  place  in  Boston 
about  1912.  A  woman  was  injured  in 
a  traffic  accident  involving  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  truck,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Ickes,  the  incident  was  not  re¬ 
ported  by  the  newspapers.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  old  files  showed  that  it  was 
mentioned  by  at  least  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  about  the  terms  normal  for 
a  minor  accident  in  a  crowded  city 
street. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  about  an 
accident  that  occurred  in  the  elevator 
of  a  large  store  in  another  city,  in 
which  a  woman  customer  lost  her 
life.  My  informant  said  that  the  story 
appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  one 
paper,  was  suppressed  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  editions,  and  was  ignored  by 
all  of  the  other  papers.  That  called 
for  a  look-see,  and  we  put  a  good 
reporter  to  work  on  it.  He  found  that 
every  paper  in  the  city  printed  the 
story — the  evening  papers  on  the  day 
of  the  accident,  which  occurred  in 
mid-aftemoon;  the  morning  papers 
the  next  morning.  The  story  appeared 
in  all  available  editions  after  the 
event.  It  gave  particulars,  including 
the  name  of  the  store.  Three  papers 
carried  stories  the  following  day,  also 
mentioning  the  store.  All  carried  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  victim’s  funeral,  in 
which  the  store  was  not  mentioned 
by  name.  All  carried  the  result  of 
the  examination  by  city  officials,  in 
which  the  store’s  equipment  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  personnel  cleared  of 
negligence.  Advertising  of  the  store 
appeared  on  normal  schedules  in  all 
the  papers  while  these  stories  were 
running.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
yarn  that  had  come  to  me  was  a  fairy 
tale,  concocted  to  discredit  news¬ 
papers. 

Then  we  have  the  common  charge 
that  newspapers  use  their  influence, 
at  the  behest  of  important  advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies,  to  fight 
legislation.  The  outstanding  evidence 
in  support  of  this  is  the  campaign  of 
patent  medicine  advertisers  against 
the  so-called  Tugwell-Copeland  Bill 
at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
first  term.  One  of  these  advertisers 
sought  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
newspapers  by  declaring  that  the  bill 
if  enacted  as  written  would  destroy 
patent  medicine  advertising,  of  which 
newspapers  carry  several  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  annually. 

The  fact  is  that  the  newspapers  op¬ 
posed  the  legislation  on  much  more 
immediate  and  practical  grounds.  As 
originally  written,  it  would  have  made 
the  publisher  responsible  for  state¬ 
ments  made  by  advertisers — liable  for 
prosecution  if  an  advertiser’s  state¬ 
ment  could  be  proven  untrue.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  always  contended,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  with  excellent  logic,  that 
they  have  no  fund  of  knowledge  and 
no  mechanism  by  which  they  can 
judge  the  thousands  of  statements 
that  might  be  made  by  each  of  the 
thousands  of  potential  advertisers 
about  their  products.  That  was  the 
main  source  of  the  publishers’  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that  partievdar  bill;  that  and 
the  fact  that  it  divided  responsibility 
for  enforcement.  The  publishers  did 
not  oppose  the  much  more  effective 


Wheeler-Lea  Bill,  which  vests  a  much 
more  stringent  control  of  advertising 
statements  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  that  connection,  we  hear  often 
that  newspapers  do  not  tell  the  people 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  finding* 
which  adversely  affect  the  interest  of 
important  advertisers.  The  fact  is  that 
decisions  of  broad  importance  to  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  to  the  public  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  metropolitan  press  on 
pages  devoted  to  business  news.  An 
additional  fact  is  that  not  one  deci¬ 
sion  in  a  thousand  affects  firms  which 
use  the  columns  of  reputable  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines;  the  majority 
are  concerned  with  the  advertising 
claims  of  concerns  whose  copy  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
publications. 

The  inescapable  fact,  of  course,  is 
that  newspapers  are  business  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  media  of  public  infor¬ 
mation.  If  they  are  unsuccessful  as 
business  institutions,  they  cannot 
serve  their  more  important  duty.  An 
unsuccessful  newspaper — I  mean  un¬ 
successful  in  the  business  sense — i* 
the  potential  prey  of  every  enemy  of 
the  public  in  the  community.  It  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous  poli¬ 
tician,  the  advertising  charlatan,  the 
financial  juggler.  The  newspaper  was 
emancipated  from  allegiance  to  politi¬ 
cal  parties  by  the  development  of 
commercial  advertising.  That  is  un¬ 
deniable,  and  it  is  all  to  the  good.  I 
do  not  share  the  view  of  some  that 
has  substituted  for  political  serfdom 
the  thralldom  of  unquestioning  alle¬ 
giance  to  business.  The  danger  is  cer¬ 
tainly  present,  but  I  think  that  most 
publishers  know  that  in  the  long  run, 
where  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
of  business  conflict,  the  newspaper 
must  stand  with  its  readers.  The  o^ 
posite  tack  is  the  road  to  business  ruin 
and  journalistic  suicide. 

■ 

Mrs.  James  Roosevelt 
Heads  St.  Paul's  Group 

At  a  luncheon  held  at  Campaign 
Headquarters  in  New  York  March  7, 
Messmore  Kendall,  chairman  of  the 
Historic  St.  Paul’s  Restoration  Fimd 
Committee,  annovmced  that  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt,  mother  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  accepted  an  Honorary  Chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Restoration  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee. 

A  tea,  formally  opening  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $100,000,  was  held  at 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  New  York  City  home 
March  13. 

Present  at  the  luncheon  given  by 
Mr.  Kendall  were  James  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publishh; 
Charles  McD.  Puckette,  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Marcus  Duffield,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Arthur  T. 
Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Lancaster  Morgan,  of  New  York  City; 
Wm.  V.  Lawrence,  Bronxville;  Col. 
Thatcher  T.  P.  Luquer,  of  Bedford 
Hills,  and  W.  Harold  Weigle,  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s. 

■ 

Name  New  Ship 
"American  Press" 

The  fourth  ship  of  a  series  honoring 
outstanding  American  institutions,  the 
“American  Press”  left  the  ways  of  the 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  yards  near 
San  Francisco  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Camilla  Chandler,  daughter  of 
Norman  Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  christened  the  cargo  and  pas¬ 
senger  vessel  by  breaking  a  bottle  of 
champagne  across  the  vessel’s  prow. 

The  “American  Press,”  was  built 
for  trans-Pacific  trade  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pioneer  Line,  a  imit  of  the  United 
States  Lines.  The  name  was  selected 
as  a  tribute  to  the  newspaper  industry. 
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